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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 

The  first  volume  of  the  present  edition  of  Haupt- 
mann's  Dramatic  Works  is  identical  in  content  with 
the  corresponding  volume  of  the  Ccrinan  edition. 
In  the  second  volume  The  Rati  has  been  substituted 
for  two  early  prose  tales  which  lie  outside  of  the 
scope  of  our  undertating.  Hence  these  two  vol- 
umes include  that  entire  group  of  dramas  which 
Hauptmann  himself  specifically  calls  social.  This 
term  must  not,  of  course,  be  pressed  too  rigidly. 
Only  in  Before  Dawn  and  in  The  Weavers  can  the 
draniutic  situation  be  said  to  arise  wholly  from  so- 
cial conditions  rather  than  from  the  fate  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the  seven 
plays  thus  far  presented  all  characters  are  viewed 
primarily  as,  in  a  large  measure,  the  results  of  their 
social  environment.  This  environment  is,  in  all 
cases,  proportionately  stressed.  To  exhibit  it  fully 
Hauptmann  uses,  beyond  any  other  dramatist,  pass- 
ages which,  though  always  dramatic  in  form,  are 
narrative  and,  above  all,  descriptive  in  intention. 
The  silent  burden  of  these  plays,  the  ceaseless  im- 
plication of  their  fables,  is  the  injustice  and  inhu- 
manity of  the  social  order. 

Hauptmann,  howet'er,  has  very  little  of  the  nar- 
row and  acrid  temper  of  the  special  pleader.  He 
is  content  to  show  humanity.  It  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  the  future,  forgetful  of  the  special  social 
problems  and  the  humanitarian  cult  of  to-day,  may 
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riev  tbese  pUjrs  u  aimplj  bodjing  forth  the  pas- 
sions and  events  that  are  tiinetess  and  ccNutant  in 
the  inevitable  march  of  hmoan  life.  The  tragedies 
of  Dragman  Hentckel  and  of  Rote  Bermd,  at  all 
erenta,  ^tand  in  tio  need  of  the  label  of  anv  decade. 
/  Tbej  move  us  by  their  breadth  and  energy  and 
^     fnndanienta]  tenderness. 

No  plays  of  Hauptmann  produce  more  surely  the 
impression  of  baring  been  dipped  from  the  fullness 
of  life.  One  does  not  feel  that  these  men  and 
women  —  Manne  Schal  and  Siebenhaar,  old  Bemd 
and  the  Flamms  —  are  called  into  a  brief  existence 
as  foils  or  props  of  the  protagonists.  They  led 
their  lives  before  the  plays  began:  they  continue  to 
live  in  the  imagination  long  after  Henschel  and 
Bosc  have  succnmbed.  How  does  Christopher 
Flamm,  that  excellent  fellow  and  most  breathing 
picture  of  the  average  man,  adjust  his  affairs?  He 
is  fine  enough  to  be  permanently  stirred  by  the 
tragedy  he  has  caused,  yet  coarse  enough  to  fall 
back  into  a  merely  sensuous  life  of  meaningless 
pleasures.  But  at  his  side  sits  that  exquisite  moni- 
tor —  his  wife.  The  stream  of  their  lives  must  flow 
on.  And  one  asks  how  and  whither?  To  apply 
such  almost  inevitable  questions  to  Hauptmann's 
characters  is  to  be  struck  at  once  by  the  exactness 
and  largeness  of  his  vision  of  men.  Few  other 
dramatists  impress  one  with  an  equal  sense  of  life's 
fullness  and  continuity, 

"  The  flowing,  flowing,  flowing  of  the  world." 
The  last  play  in  this  volume.  The  Rait,  appeared 
in  Iflll,  thirteen  years  after  Dragntan  Hentckel, 
nine  years  after  Rose  Bemd.  A  first  reading  of 
the  book  is  apt  to  provoke  disappointment  and  con- 
fusion.    Upon  a  closer  view,  however,  the  play  ia 
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seen  to  be  botli  powerTiil  in  itself  and  important 
as  a  document  in  criticiBm  and  Kulturgeschickte. 
It  stands  alone  among  HniiptDiami's  works  in  Us 
inehinon  of  two  separate  actions  or  plots  —  the 
tragedy  of  Mrs.  John  and  the  comedy  of  the  Has- 
senreuter  group.  Nor  can  the  actions  he  said  to 
be  firmly  interwoven:  they  appear,  at  first  sight, 
merely  juxtaposed.  Hauptmann  would  undoubtedly 
aMcrt  that,  in  modern  society,  the  various  social 
classes  live  in  Just  such  juxtaposition  and  have  con- 
tacts of  just  the  kind  here  chronicled.  His  real 
purpose  in  combining  the  two  fables  is  more  sig- 
nificant. Following  the  great  example,  though  not 
the  precise  method,  of  Molicre,  who  produced  La 
Critique  de  l'£coU  dei  Femmes  on  the  boards  of  his 
theater  five  months  after  the  hostile  reception  of 
L'Ecole  de*  Femmet,  Hauptmann  gives  us  a  natural- 
istic tragedy  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  criticism  and 
defense.  His  tenacity  to  the  ideals  of  his  youth 
is  impressively  illustrated  here.  In  his  own  work 
he  has  created  a  new  idealism.  But  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  his  understanding  of  tragedy  and  bis 
sense  of  human  values  have  changed.  The  char- 
woman may,  in  very  truth,  be  a  Muse  of  tragedy, 
all  grief  is  of  an  equal  saeredness,  and  even  the 
incomparable  Hassenreuter  —  wind-bag,  chauvinist 
and  consistent  Goetheaner  —  is  forced  by  the  essen- 
tial soundness  of  his  heart  to  blurt  out  an  admission 
of  the  basic  prindple  of  naturabstic  dramaturgy. 

The  group  of  characters  in  The  Rait  is  unusually 
large  and  varied.  The  phantastic  note  is  somewhat 
strained  perhaps  in  Quaquaro  and  Mrs.  Knobbe. 
But  the  convincingness  and  earth-rooted  humanity 
of  the  others  is  once  more  beyond  cavil  or  dispute. 
The  Hassenreuter   family,  Alice    Riitterbusch,  the 
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Paul  John  and  Bruno  Mechclke,  Mrs. 
Kiclbacke  and  even  the  policeman  Schierke  —  all 
are  superbly  alive,  vigorous  and  racy  in  speech  and 
action. 

The  language  of  the  plays  in  this  volume  is  again 
almost  wholly  dialectic.  The  linguistic  difficulties 
are  especially  great  in  The  Rait  where  the  mcmhers 
of  the  Berlin  populace  apeak  an  eilraordinarily  de- 
graded jargon.  In  the  translation  I  have  sought, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  differentiate  the  savour  and 
quaintness  of  the  Silesian  dialect  from  the  coarse- 
ness of  that  of  Berlin,  But  all  such  attempts  must, 
from  their  very  nature,  achieve  only  a  partial  suc- 
cess. The  succeeding  volumes  of  this  edition,  pre- 
senting the  plays  written  in  normal  literary  Ger- 
man, will  offer  a  fairer  if  not  more  fascinating  field 
of  interpretation.  ' 

LuDWiG  Lbwibohn. 


DRAYMAN  HENSCHEL 


LIST  OF  PERSONS 


Dratman  Hxnschsl. 
Mrs.  Hsnschsl. 
Hannx     Schal     (later 

Mrs.  Hxnbchxl). 
Bertha. 
Horse    Dealer    Wal- 

THSR. 
SlEBENHAAR. 

Karlchen. 
Wermelskirch. 
Mrs.  Wermelskirch. 


Franziska   Wermels- 
kirch. 
Hauffe. 
Franz. 
Oeoroe. 
Fabio. 

HiLDEBRANT. 

Veterinarian  Gru- 

NERT. 

Fireman. 


Time:  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteen  sixties. 

Scene:  The  "  Gray  Swan  "  hotel  in  a  Silesian 

watering  place. 


THE  FIRST  ACT 


A    room,  furnished  peaiant  fashion. 


of  the  "  Grey  Sm. 
indorrs   set    high    in    the   left    trail,    the 


late 


gloomy  light  of 
tickers  in.  Under  the  n'indowt  there  stands 
a  bed  of  soft  tvooit,  varnished  yellon<,  in 
v>hich  Mrs.  Hehsciibl  is  lying  ill.  She  is 
about  thirty-six  years  of  age.  Near  the  bed 
her  little  six-months-old  daughter  lies  in  her 
cradle.  A  second  bed  stands  against  the 
back  mall  which,  like  the  other  n'alls,  is 
painted  blue  with  a  dark,  plain  border  near 
the  ceUing.  In  front,  toward  the  right, 
stands  a  great  tile-oven  surrounded  by  a 
bench.  A  plentiful  supply  of  small  split 
kindling  wood  is  piled  up  in  the  roomy  bin. 
The  watt  to  the  right  has  a  door  leading  to  a 
tmaller  room.  Hanne  Schal,  a  vigorous, 
jfoung  maid  servant  is  very  busy  in  the  room. 
She  has  put  her  wooden  pattens  aside  and 
ttalks  about  in  her  thick,  blue  stockings.  She 
takes  from  the  oven  an  iron  pot  in  which 
food  i*  cooking  and  puts  it  back  again. 
Cooking  spoons,  a  twirling  stick  and  a 
strainer  lie  on  the  bench;  also  a  large,  thick 
earthenware  jug  with  a  thin,  firmly  corked 
neck.  Beneath  the  bench  stands  the  water 
/nicher.     Hanne'a  skirts  are  gathered  up  in  a 
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thick  pad;  her  bodice  it  dark  grey;  her  mut- 
cular  arm*  are  bare.  Around  the  top  of  the 
oven  is  fattened  a  sqaare  n-oodea  rod,  on 
tvhich  long  hunting  tlockings  are  hung  up  to 
dry,  aa  tvell  at  ttvaddling  clothet,  leathern 
breeches  and  a  pair  of  tall,  water-tight  boots. 
To  the  right  of  the  oven  ttaad  a,clothet  press 
and  a  chest  of  drawers  ■ —  old  fashioned, 
gaily  coloured,  Sileiian  pieces  of  furniture. 
Through  the  open  door  in  the  rear  mall  one 
looks  out  upon  a  dark,  broad,  underground 
corridor  n'hich  ends  in  a  glass  door  mith  mani- 
eoloured  panes.  Behind  this  door  wooden 
steps  lead  upward.  These  stairs  are  always 
illuminated  by  a  jet  of  gas  so  thai  the  panes 
of  the  door  shine  brightly.  It  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  February;  the  weather  without  it 
stormy. 

Fbanz,  a  young  fellow  in  sober  coachman's  liv- 
ery, ready  to  drive  out,  looks  in. 

Franz 

Hanne! 

Hannk 
Eh? 


Hanne 
What    d'yoii    suppose?     Don't    make    so    niuch 
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Franz 

There's  doors  enough  slammin'  in  this  house. 
If  that  don't  wake  her  np  — !  I'm  goin'  to  drive 
the  carriage  to  Waldenburg. 

Hannb 
Who's  goin'? 

Franz 

The  madam.  She's  goin'  to  buy  birthday  pres- 
ents. 

Hannb 
Whose  birthday  is  it? 

Franz 
LitUe  Karl's. 

Hannx 

Great  goin's  on  —  those.  To  hitch  up  the 
horses  on  account  o'  that  fool  of  a  kid  an'  travel 
to  Waldenburg  in  such  weather! 

Franz 
Well^  I  has  my  fur  coat! 

Hannb 

Those  people  don't  know  no  more  how  to  get  rid 
o'  their  money!     We  got  to  slave  instead! 

In  the  pauage  appean,  tlomly  feeling  his  way, 
the  veterinarian  Orunert.  He  is  a  small 
man  in  a  coat  of  black  sheep's  fur,  cap  and 
tall  hods.     He  taps  with  the  handle  of  his 
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TL'kip   agaiiut   the   door  pott   in   order   to   call 
'     attention  to  hit  pretence, 

GrunerT 
lan't  Henschel  at  home  yet? 

Hankc 
What's  wanted  of  him? 

Ghunert 
I've  come  to  look  at  the  gelding. 

Hanne 
So  you're  the  doctor  from  Freiburg,  eh?     Hen- 
schel,  he's    not   at    home.     He    went    to    Fieiburg 
carryin'    freight;    seems   to   me   you   must   ha'    met 

Grunebt 
In  whieh  stall  do  you  keep  the  gelding? 

Hanne 

*Tis  the  ehestniit  horse  with  the  white  star  on 

his  face.     I  believe  they  put  him  in  the  spare  stall. 

[To  Pranz.]  You  might  go  along  an'  show  him 

the  way, 

Frakz 

Jnst  go  straight  across  the  yard,  's  far  ss  yon 

can,  under  the  big  hall,  right  into  the  coachman's 

room.     Then  you  c'n  ask  Frederic;  he'll  tell  you! 

[Exit  Grunkrt. 
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Hannk 
Well^  go  along  with  him. 

Franz 
Haven't  you  got  a  few  pennies  change  for  me? 

Hannb 

I  s'pose  you  want  me  to  sell  my  skin  on  your 
.iccount? 

Franz 
[Tickling  her.]  {'d  buy  it  right  off. 

Hannb 

Franz !    Don't  you  — !     D'you  want  the  woman 
to  wake  up?     You  don't  feel  reel  well,  do  you, 
if  yon  can't  wring  a  few  farthings  out  o'  me!     I'm 
fair  cleaned  out.    [Rummaging  for  the  money.] 
Here!    [She   preues   something   into    his    hand. 
Now  get  out!  [The  heU  rings. 

Franz 

[Frightened.]  That's  the  master.     Good-bye. 

[He  goes  hastily. 

Mrs.  Hbnschxl 

[Has  waked  up  and  says  weakly.]  Girl !     Girl ! 
Don't  you  hear  nothin'? 

Hannx 
[Roughly.]  What  d'yon  want? 


I  ness 
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Mrs.  Henschel 
I  want  you  to  listen  when  a  body  caUs  you ! 

Hanne 
I  hear  all  right!     But  if  yon  don't  talk  louder 
I  can't  hear.     I  got  only  just  two  ears. 

Mrs.  Henschel 
Are  you  goin'  to  cut  up  rough  again? 

Hannb 

[Surly.]   Ah,  whnt  do  I  —  ! 

Mrs.  Henschel 
Is  that  right,  eh?     Is  it  right  o'  yon  to  talk 
rough  like  that  to  a'sick  woman? 

Hanve 
Who   starts    it,    1  'd    like   to   know !     You   don't 
hardly  wake  up  but  what  you  begin  to  torment  me. 
Notliin's  done  right,  no  matter  how  you  do  itl 

Mrs.  Henschel 
That's  because  you  don't  mind  me ! 

Hanne 

Yon  better  be  doin'  your  work  yourself.  I 
slaves  away  all  day  an'  half  o*  the  night!  But  if 
things  is  that  way —  I'd  rather  go  about  my  busi- 
ness! [She  lets  her  ikirta  fall  and  runs  out. 
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H 

Mrs.  Henschel  ■ 

Girl!     Girl!  — Don't  do  that  to  me!     What  is 

it   I    said  that  was   so   bad?     O   Lord,   O    Lord! 

What'll  happen  when  the  men  folks  comes  home? 

The;  wants  to  eat!     No,  girl  .  .  .  girl! 

[SAe  links  back  exhausted,  moans  softly, 
and  begins  to  rock  her  baby's  cradle  by 
means    of    a    cord   which    is    within    her 

Through  the  glass  door  in  the  rear  KarlcheN' 
squeezes  himself  in  tvilh  some  difficully.  He 
carries  a  dish  full  of  soup  and  moves  care- 
fully and  timidly  toward  Mrs,  Henschel's 
bed.  There  he  sets  down  the  dish  on  a 
moden  chair. 


Eh,  Earlchi 
you're  bringin'  me  there? 


Mrs.  Henschel 
is  that  you!     Do  tell  i 


Soap!  Mother  sends  her  regards  and  hopes 
youll  soon  feel  better  and  that  you'll  like  the  soup, 
Mrs.  HenscheL 


Mrs.  Hknschel 
Eh,  little  lad,  you're  the  best  of  'em  all. 
Chicken  soup !  'Tis  not  possible.  Well,  tell  your 
mother  I  thank  her  most  kindly.  D'you  hear  ? 
Don't  go  an'  forget  that!  Now  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thin*,  Karlchen !  You  c'n  do  me  a  favour,  will 
you?     See  that  rag  over  there?     Get  on  this  bench, 
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will  you,  an'  pull  the  pot  out  a  bit.     The  girl'B 
gone  off  an'  sbe  put  it  too  far  in. 


[After  he  haa  found  the  rag  mi 
chetT fully  and  lookt  into  the  ovt 
The  black  pot  or  the  blue  one,  Mi 

Mai.  Heniciiel 
What's  in  the  blue  pot? 


luttli  Ike  bench 
■n.  lie  n*fts;] 
s.   Henschelf 


Mrs.  Hknscmei. 
[Agitated.]   Pull   it  out!     That'll  be  boUin*  to 
nothin' !  —  Eh,  what  a  girl,  what  a  girl ! 

£arlchen 

querfian   farrvard.l   Is 


[Hat  pulled   the  pot 
this  right? 


Mrs.  Hensciiel 


You  < 


■ 


1  let  it  stand  that  way !  Come  here  a 
bit  now  an'  I'll  give  you  a  piece  o'  whip  cord. 
[She  takes  the  cord  from  the  window-till  and  givet 
it  to  kim.l   An'  how  is  your  mother? 

Kahlchbn 
She's  well.     She's  gone  to  Wnldcnburg  to  buy 
things  for  my  birthday. 
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Mrs.  Henschsl 
I'm  not  well^  myself.     I  think  I'm  goin'  to  die ! 

Karlchbn 
Oh^  no^  Mrs.  Henschel! 

Mrs.  Hxnschbl 

Yes,  yes,  you  c'n  believe  me;  I'm  goin'  to  die. 
For  all  I  care  you  can  say  so  to  your  mother. 

Karlchen 
I'm  goin'  to  get  a  Bashly  cap,  Mrs.  Henschel. 

Mrs.  Hknschxl 

Yes,  yes,  you  c'n  believe  me.  Come  over  here 
a  bit.  Keep  reel  still  an'  listen.  D'you  hear  how 
it  ticks?  D'you  hear  how  it  ticks  in  the  rotten 
wood? 

Karlchen 

[Whose  wrUt  she  holds  in  her  fevered  grcup.^ 
I'm  afraid,  Mrs.  Henschel. 

Mrs.  Henschel 

Oh,  never  mind.  We  all  has  to  die!  D'you 
hear  how  it  ticks?  Do  you?  What  is  that?  'Tis 
the  deathwatch  that  ticks.  [She  falls  hack.]  One 
.  .  .  two  .  •  •  one  .  .  . —  Oh,  what  a  girl,  what  a 
girl! 

Karlchen,  released  from  her  grasp,  withdraws 
timidly  toward  the  door.  When  his  hand  is 
an  the  knob  of  the  glass  door  a  sudden  terror 
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mertaket  htm.  He  lean  ike  door  open  and 
ilamt  it  behind  him  teiih  tuck  force  that  the 
pane*  rattle.  Immediatelg  thereupon  a  vigor' 
oju  cracking  of  tehipt  it  keant  witkotU. 
Hearing  Ikil  noite  Msl  Hxkkbbl  ttarU  up 
eiolentljf. 

Mnt.  HcNacHii. 


He  NSC  HE  L 

[Ok*  ill  the  kallmag  and  yet  unseen.^   Doctor, 
what  are  we  goin'  to  do  with  the  beast? 

[//«  and  the  veterinarian  are  vitAle  througk 
tke  doorway. 

GHcnrKRT 
He  won't  let  you  come  near  him.     We'll  have 
to  put  the  twitch  on  him,  I  think. 

Hknschei. 
[He  it  a  man  of  atklrtie  buitd,  about  foriy-fvt 
yeart  old.  He  treari  a  fur  cap,  a  jacket  of 
theep't  fur  under  mktck  hit  blue  carter's  bloute  it 
titible,  tall  boott,  green  hunting  ttockingt.  He 
carriet  a  rchip  and  a  burning  lantern,^  I  don't 
know  no  more  what's  wrong  with  that  beast.  I 
carted  «ome  hard  coal  from  the  mine  yesterday. 
I  came  home  an'  nnhitched,  an'  put  the  horses  in 
the  stable,  an" —  that  very  minute  —  the  beast 
throws  hisself  down  an    begins  to  kick. 

[He  puts   hi*  long  whip  in  a  comer  and 
hangt  up  hh  cap. 
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EUnns  returns  and  takes  up  her  work  again,  al* 
though  visibly  enraged. 

Hbnschsl 
Girl,  get  a  light! 

Hanns 
One  thing  after  another ! 

Hbnschsl 

[Puts  out  the  light  in  the  lantern  and  hangs  it 
up.]  Heaven  only  knows  what  all  this  is  comin'  to. 
First  my  wife  gets  sick!  Then  this  here  horse 
drops  down!  It  looks  as  if  somethin'  or  somebody 
had  it  in  for  me!  I  bought  that  gelding  Christ- 
mas time  from  Walther.  Two  weeks  after  an' 
the  beast's  lame.  I'll  show  him.  Two  hundred 
crowns  I  paid. 

Mrs.  Hknschsl 
Is  it  rainin'  outside? 

HSNSCHXL 

[In  passingJ]  Yes,  yes,  mother;  it's  rainin'. — 
An'  it's  a  man's  own  brother-in-law  that  takes  him 
In  that  way.  [He  sits  down  on  the  bench* 

Hannk  has  lit  a  tallow  candle  and  puis  it  into  a 
candle  stick  of  tin,  which  she  sets  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  Hknschel 

Tou're  too  good,  father.  That's  what  it  is. 
You  don't  think  no  evil  o'  people. 
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[gftttmg  d^ymu  mi  He  iMe 
$cnf4umJ\  111  write  dovm   iiMMfiiiig  for  j«a  to 
get  iftfta  tbe  ebemist. 

Mft&  HuncHKL 

Vo,  I  t«n  joo,  if  tlttt  ciKStmit  Acs  «  tap  o' 
twf^rjthm'  th^  —  l     I   don't  bdierc  GoTs 
in'  to  l^  that  happen! 


[HMing  out  his  Ug  to  Haxxk.]  Coaiey  pull  off 
my  bo#yU  for  me!  That  was  a  wind  tkat  Uew 
down  here  on  the  road  from  Freiburg.  People 
tell  me  ft  unroofed  the  church  in  the  lower  Tillage 
more'n  half.  [To  Haxxb.]  Jnst  keep  oo  tnggin'! 
Can't  joo  get  it? 

Mrb,  Hknschkl 

\To  flAWifc,]  I  don't  know!  Too  d<mt  seem 
Up  learn  mAhln'l 

[Hakkb  iucceeds  in  pulling  off  one  hoot. 
She  puts  it  aside  and  starts  on  the 
other. 

Hknschkl 

Keep  ttlll,  mother!  Yon  don't  do  it  anj  bet- 
ter! 

Hanne 

[Putts  off  the  second  boot  and  puts  il  aside. 
Then  in  a  surly  voice  to  Henschel.]  Did  you 
bring  me  my  apron  from  Kramsta? 
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Henschel 

All  the  things  I'm  axed  to  keep  in  my  head! 
I'm  content  if  I  c'n  keep  my  own  bit  of  business 
straight  an'  get  my  boxes  safe  to  the  railroad. 
What  do  I  care  about  women  or  their  apron- 
strings? 

Grunert 
Noy  you're  not  famous  for  caring  about  them. 

Mrs.  Henschel 
An'  it'd  be  a  bad  thing  if  he  was ! 

Henschel 

[iSZtpt  on  wooden  pattens  and  rises.  To 
Hanne.]  Hurry  now!  Hurry!  We  got  to  get 
our  dinner.  This  very  day  we  still  has  to  go 
down  to  the  smithy. 

Grunert 

[^Has  finished  writing  his  prescription,  which  he 
leaves  lying  on  the  table.  He  slips  his  note  hook 
and  pencil  back  into  his  pocket  and  says  as  he  is 
about  to  go:]  You'll  hurry  this  to  the  chemist's. 
Ill  look  in  early  in  the  morning. 

[Henschel  sits  down  at  the  table, 

Haufps  comes  in  slowly.  He  has  wooden  pattens 
on  and  leathern  breeches  and  also  carries  a 
lighted  lantern. 

Hauffe 
That's  dirty  weather  for  you  again! 


L 


[He  bloTBt  out  the  light  in  the  lantern  and 
hangt  it  up  next  to  Hekbchel'b. 


Good  night  to  all  of  yon.     All  we  can  do  is  to  1 

wait.     We  doctora  are  only  human  too.  j 

Henscmel 
To  be  sure.     We  know  thai  without  your  tell- 
ing us!     Good  night;  I  hope  you  won't  overturn. 
[Gronbht  gotM.'l   Now  tell  me,  mother,  how  is  it 
with  you? 

Miu.  Henbchel 
Oh,  I've  been  worritin'  so  much  again  ! 

Henbchel 
What  is  it  that  worries  yon? 

Mrs.  Hekschel 
Because  for  all  I  c'n  do,  I'm  not  able  to  lend  a 
hand  even. 

Haivnb  plaeei  a  diih  of  dumpltngt  and  one  of 
tauerkraut  on  the  table;  the  take*  fork* 
from  the  table  drawer  and  put*  them  on  the 
table. 
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Hknschkl 
The  girl's  here  to  do  the  work! 

Mrs.  Hknschsl 
A  girl  like  her  is  that  thoughtless ! 

Henschbl 

Oh^  we  gets  enough  to  eat  an'  everythin'  seems 
to  go  smoothly. —  If  you  hadn't  got  up  out  o'  bed 
too  soon  the  first  time,  you  might  be  dancin'  this 
day! 

Mrs.  Hknschkl 

0  Lord,  me  an'  dancin'.     What  an  idea! 

Hanne  has  prepared  three  plates,  putting  a  smaU 
piece  of  park  on  each.  She  now  draws  up  a 
stool  for  herself  and  sits  down  at  the  tMe. 

Hauffk 
There's  not  much  left  o'  the  oats,  neither. 

Henschkl 

1  bought  some  yesterday;  thirty  sacks.  Satur- 
day a  load  o'  hay'll  come  too.  The  feed  gets 
dearer  all  the  time. 

Hauffb 
If  the  beasts  is  to  work  they  has  to  eat. 

Henschsl 

But  people  thinks  they  live  on  air,  an'  so  every- 
body wants  to  cut  down  the  carting  charges. 
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Hknschel 
How's  it  goin'  in  the  stabl' 

Hauff: 


.■...  :■■  zif  too. 


}i£Si^'^^^ 


.nsp*'^" 


Uir: 


He's  goin'  to  end  by  Ki 
stall. 

[He  blows  out  ih<        .jsf^HS^ 
hangs  it  up  nr  n^^  \}i]s  time  he  met  the 


Gr 

Good  night  to  all  o 
wait.     We  doctors  ar- 


n 


\  ssyi^'f  ^^^  that's  the  end 
/  to  become  of  us  these  hard 


To  be  sure.     W- 
ing  us!     Good  nl 
[Grunert  goes,] 
with  70U? 


J  goiis  was  here.  He  wants 
^  for  the  big  steam  roller^  I 
^^jBterhartau  now. 

^  "  ^^  Mr-  Siebbnhaar  is  seen 
Oh,  I've  bt'(  1*     *  "^^  tiair*'    He    is    little    over 

-m^    g^gfsUy  drfssed;  black  broad- 

^     **^iilr  isaist'COat,    light-coloured, 

.  ^  ^^^— «•  elegance  of  attire  de- 

lg»^^^^fc  of  the  'sixties.     His  hair, 

-4^^*fg-    leaves  the    top   of    his    head 

"?*^  ^mstsehe,  on  the  contrary,  is  thick 

^  -t  UgiJ.    SraBENHAAR    wears   gold- 

^^^gglfitUs.    When  he  desires  to  see 


What  is 


hand  cv« 

Han  NT: 

so;: 

tc 


-^t^  ^^^^egaciness,  he  must  use,  in  ad 
'^f^^  of  eyt-glasses  which  he  slips  I 
*^ iifcn*"  ^f  *"  spectacles.     He  rep 
M^Z.:midUMeni  type. 


ad- 

in 

rep- 
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SlEBKNHAAR 

[Approaches  the  open  door  of  the  room.  In 
his  right  hand  he  holds  a  candle-stick  of  tin  with 
an  unlit  candle  in  it  and  a  bunch  of  keys;  with  his 
left  hand  he  shades  his  sensitive  eyes.}  Has  Hen- 
schel  come  back  yet? 

Hknschel 
Tea,  Mr.  Siebenliaar. 

SiBBBNHAAR 

But  you're  jnst  at  your  dinner.  I  have  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  cellar.  We  can  talk  that  mat- 
ter over  later. 

Hknschxl 

No^  no;  you  needn't  put  nothin'  off  on  my  ac- 
count.   I'm  through! 

SlKBENHAAH 

In  that  case  you'd  better  come  up  to  see  me. 
[He  enters  the  room  and  lights  his  candle  by  the 
one  which  is  burning  on  the  table.^  I'll  only  get  a 
light  here  now.  We're  more  undisturbed  in  my  of- 
fice.—  How  are  you,  Mrs.  Henschel?  How  did 
you  like  the  chicken-soup  ? 

Mrs.  Hknschel 

OH,  goodness^  gracious!  I  dean  forgot  about 
it! 

SlSBBiniAAR 

Is  that  so,  indeed? 
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Hahhs 

[Diicavering  the  disk  of  chicken  toupJ]  That's 
true;  there  it  ftandi. 

Hknschsl 

That's  the  waj  that  woman  is!  She'd  like  to 
get  well  an'  she  forgets  to  eat  and  to  drinlL. 

SiKBKNHAAR 

[Ai  a  violent  gust  of  wind  is  felt  even  indoors.^ 
Do  tell  me:  what  do  you  think  of  it?  Mj  wife's 
driven  over  to  Waldenburg^  and  the  weather  is  get- 
ting wilder  and  wilder.  I'm  really  beginning  to 
get  worried.    What's  your  opinion? 

Hknschxl 
I  s^pose  it  sounds  worse  than  it  is. 

SiBBENHAAR 

Well*  well,  one  shouldn't  take  sudi  rida. 
Didn't  you  hear  that  rattling?  The  wind  broke 
on<»  of  the  large  windows  in  the  dininf^-hall  look- 
tug  out  over  the  Terandah.    Yoa  know.    It's  a  tie- 


Mml  Hkxsthxi. 
T%al1l  W  <mlui^  yw  a  good  bft  agui! 
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SiSBKNHAAR 

[Leaving  the  room  by  way  of  the  poisage  to  the 
left.l  There's  nothing  inexpensive  except  death. 

Hbnschbl 
He's  got  his  bonch  o'  troubles  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Mrs.  Hknschxl 

What  do  you  think  he  wants  o'  yon  again, 
father? 

Hbnschsl 

Nothin'!  How  c'n  I  tell?  Ill  hear  what  he 
•ays. 

Mrs.  Hbnschel 
I  do  hope  he  won't  be  askin'  for  money  again. 

Hbnschbl 
Don't  begin  talkin'  nonsense^  mother. 

Hannb 

But  if  them  pe<^le  is  as  hard  up  as  all  that,  why 
does  the  woman  has  to  have  a  twenty  shillin'  hat? 

Hbnschbl 

You  hold  your  tongue!  No  one  asked  you! 
You  poke  your  nose  over  your  kneadin'  board  an' 
not  into  other  folks'  affairs !  It  takes  somethin'  to 
keep  a  hotel  like  this  goin'.  Two  months  in  the 
year  he  makes  money.  The  rest  o'  the  time  he  has 
to  do  the  best  he  can* 
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Hauffe 
An'  he  had  to  go  an'  build  atop  o'  that! 

Mna  Henbchxi. 
An'  'twas  that  as  got  him  in  worse'n  ever.     He 
should  ha'  let  it  be. 

He  NSC  HZ  L 

Women  don't  understand  nothin'  o'  such  affain. 
He  had  to  build;  he  couldn't  do  no  different.  We 
gets  more  an"  more  people  who  come  here  for  their 
health  nowadays;  there  wasn't  half  so  many  for- 
merly. But  in  those  times  they  had  money;  now 
they  wants  everythin'  for  nothin'.  Get  the  bottle. 
I'd  like  to  drink  a  nip  o'  whiskey. 

Hauffe 

[Slowti/  clatping  hit  knife  and  getting  ready  to 
rwe.]  Forty  rooms,  three  big  halls,  an"  nothin'  in 
'em  excep'  rats  an'  mice.  How's  he  goin'  to  raise 
the  interest?  \_He  ritet. 

Franziska  Wermelskibch  peept  in.  She  it  a 
pretty,  lively  girl  of  tiiieen.  She  wear*  her 
long,  dark  hair  open.  Her  cottume  it  tlightly 
eccentric:  the  iktrtt  mhite  and  ihart,  the 
bodice  cut  in  triangular  shape  at  the  neck,  the 
tath  long  and  gay.  Her  armi  are  bare  above 
the  elbom*.  Around  her  neck  the  weart  a  col- 
oured ribbon  from  which  a  crucifix  hang*  down. 

Franz  I  SKA 

[Very  vinaciouily.]  Wasn't  Mr.  Siebenhaar  here 

just  now?     I  wish  you  a  pleasant  meal,  ladies  and 
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gentlemen!     I  merely  took  the  liberty  of  asking 
whether  Mr.  Siebenhaar  hadn't  been  here  just  now? 

Mrs.  Hknschgi. 
[Gm/^y.]  We  don't  know  notbin'.     He  wasn't 
with  nsl 


Jiof     I  thonght  he  was .' 

[She  putt  her  fool  coquettishly  on  the  bench 
end  iiei  her  ihoe  ttringt. 

Maa.  Henschel 
Hr.  Siebenhaar  here  an'  Mr.  Siebenhaar  there  I 
What  are  you  always  wantin'  of  the  man  P 

Fhanziska 

I?   nothing!     But   he's    so    fond   of   gooselivcr. 

Mama  happens  to  have  some  and  so  papa  sent  me 

to  tell  him  so. —  By  the  way,  Mr.  Henschel,  do  you 

knpw  that  you  might  drop  in  to  see  ua  again,  too! 


Yoa  joat  let  father  bide  where  he  is!  That'd 
be  a  fine  way!  He's  not  tbinkin'  about  runnin' 
into  taverns  these  days. 

Framziska 
We're  broaehing  a  new  keg  to-day,  though. 
Henschel 
grint    and    Hannb    laught.'] 


[While    I o _. 

Mother,    you    stick    to    your 


affairs.     If 


J 
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sliould  want  to  go  an'  drink  a  glass  o'  beer  I 
wouldn't  be  askm'  nobody's  consent,  you  c'n  be 
sure. 

Franziska 
—  How  are  you  anyhow,  Mrs.  Hcnschel? 

MsB.  Hembchxl 
Oh,  to-morrow  I'll  be  gettin'  me  a  sash  too  an* 
take  to  rope-dancin'. 


I'll  join  yon.  I  can  do  that  splendidly.  I  «1- 
ways  practice  on  the  carriage  shafts. 

Hknkhxl 
So  that's  the  reason  why  all  the  shafts  are  bent! 

FSANZISKA 

Do  you  see,  this  is  the  way  it's  done;  this  is  the 
way  to  balance  oneself.  [Imitating  the  movem£mi» 
of  a  light  Tope  dancer,  *ht  prance*  omt  bg  the 
door.}     Right  leg!     Left  leg!     Au  nvotr! 

[B«t. 

Hadtpi 
[TaJcing  dowtt  kii  lantern.}  Shell  go  off  her 
head  pret^  sooa  if  sbe  don't  get  no  boaband. 

Mml  Hinkhxl 
If  she  had  to  lend  a  hand  an*  worit  good  an* 
hard,  she'd  get  over  that  foolishness. 
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Hannk 

She's  not  allowed  to  come  upstairs.  Mrs.  Sie- 
benhaar  won't  have  her. 

Mrs.  Hbnschkl 

An'  she's  right  there.  I  wouldn't  bear  it 
neither. 

Hannb 

She's  always  chasin'  an'  sniffin'  around  Mr. 
Siebenhaar.  I'm  willin'  people  should  please 
ihdrselyes.     But  she's  goin'  it  hard. 

Mna  Hbnschel 

The  Siebenhaars  ought  to  put  them  people  out. 
The  goin's  on  with  the  men  an'  the  wenches. 

Hbnschel 
Aw>  what  are  you  talkin'  about^  mother? 

MRa  Henschbl 
Welly  in  the  tap  room. 

Hbnschel 

Welly  they  has  to  live  same  as  anybody.  D'you 
want  to  see  'em  put  in  the  streets  ?  Wermelskirch's 
not  a  bad  fellow  at  all. 

MRa  Hbnschel 
But  the  woman's  an  old  witch. 
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HZNSCHIL 

If  he  pays  his  rent  nothia'  won't  happen  to  him 
on  that  account.  An'  not  on  account  o'  the  girl 
by  a  long  way.  [He  hat  ariten  and  bendi  over  the 
eradle.'i  We've  got  a  little  thing  like  that  here  too, 
an'  nobody's  goin'  to  put  us  out  for  that! 

Mrs.  Henbchel 
Eh,  that  would  be  ... !     She's  asleep  all  the 
time;  she  don't  seem  to  want  to  wake  up! 

Henschel 
There's  not  much  strength  in  her. —  Mother, 
sure  you're  not  goin'  to  die! — [Taking  hit  cap 
from  the  nail.]  Hanne,  I  was  just  foolin'  you  a 
while  ago.  Your  apron  is  lyin'  out  there  in  the 
waggon. 

Hannb 
[Eagerttf.}  Where  is  it? 

Henschel 
In  the  basket.     Go  an'  look  for  it! 

[Hensc-hei.  leavet  by  nay  of  the  middle 
door;  Hanne  ditappean  into  the  amaU 
adjacent  room. 

Mrs.  Henschel 
So  lie  brought  her  the  apron  after  all! 
Hannb  run*  quicklg  through  the  room  again  and 
goes  out  bg  the  middle  door. 
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MRa  Hknschbl 

An'  he  brought  her  the  apron  after  all! 

SiBBBNHAAR  enters  carefully,  carrying  hii  candle 
and  keys  as  before  and,  in  addition,  two  hoi- 
ties  of  claret. 

SiKBBNHAAR 

All  alone,  Mrs.  Henschel? 

MRa  Hknschsl 
An'  he  brought  the  apron  .  .  • 

SiBBENHAAR 

It's  me,  Mrs.  Henschel.  Did  you  think  it  was 
a  stranger? 

MRa  Hbnschbl 
I  don't  hardly  believe  .  .  . 

SiBBBNHAAR 

I  hope  I  didn't  wake  you  up.  It's  me  —  Sie- 
benhaar. 

MRa  Hbnschbl 
To  be  sure.     Yes.     To  be  sure. 

SiBBBNHAAR 

And  I'm  bringing  you  a  little  wine  which  yon 
are  to  drink.  It  will  do  you  good. —  Is  it  possi- 
ble yon  don't  recognize  me? 
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Mri   Henschel 

Well,  now,  that'd  be  queer.     You  are,  sure  — 

yon  are  our  Mr.  Siebenhaar.     Things  hasn't  come 

to  SDch  a  pass  with  me  yet.     I  recognise  you  all 

right!  —  I    don't  know:   has   I   been   dreomin'    or 

*                        what? 

Siebenhaar 

You  may  have  been.     How  are  you  otherwise? 

Maa  Henschel 

But  sure  enough  you're  Siebenhaar. 

SiMENHAAH 

Perhaps  you  thought  1  was  your  husband! 

Mrk  Hen-schel 

I  don't  know  ...  I  reely  can't  say  ...  I  wa* 

i                            feeUu'  so  queer  .  .  . 

Siebenhaar 

Seems  to  me  you're  not  lying  comfortably.     Let 

me  straighten  your  pillows  a  bit.     Does  the  doc- 

tor see  you  regularly? 

1                                                     Mrs.  Henschel 

[With  tearful  excitement.]   I  don't  know  how  it 
is  —  they  j  ost  leares  me  alone.     No,  no,  you're  Mr. 

Siebenhaar.     I    know   that.     An'    I    know   more'n 

that:   you    was    always    good    to    me    an'    you    has 

a  good  heart,  even  if  sometimes  you  made  an  angry 

face.     I  cm  tell  yoii:  I'm  that  afr/iid!     I'm  al- 

ways thinkin' :  it  don't  go  quick  enough  for  him. 
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SiKBKNHAAR 

What  doesn't  go  quick  enough? 

Mrs.  Hknschel 

[Bursting  into  tears,^  I'm  livin'  too  long  for 
him — I     But  what's  to  become  o'  Gustel? 

SiBBKNHAAR 

But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Henschel^  what  kind  of  talk 
is  that? 

Mrs.  Henschkl 

[Sobbing  softly  to  herself.^  What's  to  become  ^ 
o'  Oustel  if  I  die? 

SlEBBNHAAR 

Mrs.  Henschely  you're  a  sensible  woman!  And 
so  do  listen  to  me!  If  one  has  to  lie  quietly  in 
bed;  you  see,  the  way  you  have  had  to  do  unfortu- 
nately—  week  after  week  —  why  then  one  natu- 
rsn/h».  aU  kind,  of  foolish  thLghts  come  into 

one's  head.     One  has  all  sorts  of  sickly  fancies. 

» 

Bat  one  must  resist  all  that  resolutely,  Mrs.  Hen- 
schel !  Why^  that  would  be  a  fine  state  of  affairs, 
if  that — ^^!  Such  stuff!  Put  it  out  of  your  mind, 
Mrs.  Henschel!  it's  folly! 

Mrs.  Henschkl 

Dear  me,  I  didn't  want  to  believe  it:  I  know 
what  I. says! 


DRAYMAN  HENSCHEL 


SiKBEHHAAfi 


That's  just  what  you  don't  know.  That's  jaat 
what,  unfortunately,  you  don't  know  at  present. 
You  will  Bimplj  laugh  when  yon  look  back  upon 
it  later.     Simply  laugh! 

Mas.  Hbnscmel 
l^Brealttng  out  patitonately.l    Didn't  he  go  an' 
see  her  where  she  sleeps ! 


\^Utterly  attonuhed  but  Ihoroughlg  incredulout.^ 
Who  went  to  flee  whom.'' 


Henschel!     The  girl! 

SlKBENHAAR 

Your  husband?     And  Hannc? 
whoever  persuaded  you  of  that  is  . 


Now  Iciok  here: 
,  rascally  liar. 


Mrs.  Henschel 

An'  when  I'm  dead  he'll  marry  her  anyhoi 

Henschel  appear)  in  the  doorway. 


You're 
Henschel  1 


SlEBENHA&R 

Buffering     from     hallucinations,     Mrs. 


I  nuti 


[In    good-natured    tutontthment.]     What's    the 
matter,  Malchcn?     Why  are  yon  cryin'  so? 
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SiKBENHAAR 

Henschel^  700  mustn't  leave  your  wife  alone! 

Henschsl 

[Approaches  the  bed  in  kindly  fathion,1  Who's 
doin'  anythin'  to  you? 

Mrs.  Henschel 

[Throws  herself  in  sullen  rage  on  her  other 
side,  turning  her  hack  to  Henschel  and  facing  the 
fvoiZ.]  .  .  •  Aw^  leave  me  in  peace! 

Henschel 
Wbaf  s  the  meanin'  o'  this  ? 

Mrs.  Henschel 

[Snarling  at  him  through  her  sohs.^  Oh,  go 
away  from  me! 

Henschel,  visibly  taken  aback,  looks  questioningly 
at  SiEBENHAAR,  who  poUshcs  his  glasses  and 
shakes  his  head, 

SlEBENHAAR 

[SofUyJ]  I  wouldn't  bother  her  just  now. 

Mrs.  Henschel 
[As  before  J]  Tou're  wishin'  me  into  my  gravel 

SlEBENHAAR 

[To  Henschel,  who  is  about  to  fly  into  a  rage.l 
Sh !     Do  me  the  favour  to  keep  stUl ! 
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Mrs.  Henbchel 
A  body   has   ejes.     A  body's   not  blind !     You 
don't  has  to  let  me  know  everythin'.     I'm  no  good 
for  nothin'  no  more;  I  c'n  go! 


[Conlrolling   kimtelf.}   What  do  you   mean   by 
that,  Mfllchen? 


;lit !     Go  on  pretendin'  f 


[Perplexed 
anybody  .  .  .! 


Hensc 
t  the  extre 


e.]   Now  do  tell  me  - 


Mas.  Henbchel 


Things  c'n  go  a 
won't  be  deceived,  . 
you  want  to!      I  c' 


iny  way  they  wants  to  ...  I 
an'  you  c'n  all  sneak  aroun'  all 
n  see  through  a  stone  wall .'  I 
en  see  you  tor  hU  —  yes  —  for  all!  You  thinks: 
a  woman  like  that  is  easy  to  deceive.  Rot,  says 
I!  One  thing  I  tell  you  now  —  if  I  dies,  Gustel 
dies  along  with  me!  I'll  take  her  with  me!  I'll 
strangle  her  before  I'd  leave  her  to  a  damned 
wench  like  that! 

Henschel 
But  mother,  what's  come  over  you? 

Mbb.  Henschel 
You're  wishln'  me  into  my  grave! 
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Henschbl 
Hold  on,  now,  hold  on !     Or  I'll  be  gettin'  wild ! 

SlEBENHAAR 

l^Warning  him  softly,^  Be  calm,  Henschel. 
The  woman  is  ill. 

Mrs.  Henschel 

[Who  has  overheard.'i  111?  An'  who  was  it 
made  me  ill?     You  two  —  you  an*  your  wench! 

Henschel 

Now  I'd  like  to  know  who  in  the  world  put  no- 
tions like  that  into  your  head  ?  The  girl  an'  I ! 
I  don't  understand  the  whole  blasted  thing!  I'm 
supposed  to  have  dealin's  with  her? 

Mrs.  Henschel 
Don't  you  fetch  aprons  an'  ribands  for  her? 

Henschel 

[With  renewed  perplexity,']  Aprons  and  rib- 
ands? 

Mrs.  Henschel 
Yes,  aprons  and  ribands. 

Henschel 
Well,  that's  the  queerest  thing  — ! 

Mrs.  Hens<^hel 

Don't  you  think  everythin'  she  does  right  an* 
fine?  D'you  ever  give  her  a  angry  word?  She's 
like  the  missis  of  the  house  this  very  day. 


DRAYMAN  HENSCHEL. 


Henschel 
Mother,  keep  still:  I'm  advisi: 


Mrs.  Henschel 
'Tig  yon  that  has  to  keep  still,   'cause  there's 


k 


^standing  by  the  bed.'\  Mrs.  Henschel,  70U 
must  collect  yourself!  All  this  you're  saying  is 
the  merest  fancy! 

Mrs.  Henschel 
You're  no  better'n  he;  you  don't  do  no  differ- 
ent!    An'    the    poor    women  — they    dies    of    it! 
[DUtohed   in  aetf-pitging   iears-l    Well,   let   'em 
die! 

SiBiiNKAARgiiie*  a  short  laugh  tvith  an  undertone 
of  teriousnett,  stepM  up  to  the  table  and  open* 
one  of  the  bottles  of  mine  reiignedly. 

Hknschel 
[Silting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  apeakt  sooth- 
ingly :'\  Mother,  mother  —  you  turn  over  now  an' 
I'll  say  a  word  to  you  in  kindness.  [He  turns  her 
over  with  kindly  violence.]  Look  at  it  this  way, 
mother:  You've  been  havin*  a  dream.  You 
dreamed  —  that's  it!  Our  little  dog,  he  dreams 
queer  things  too  now  an'  then.  You  c'n  see  it. 
But  now  wake  up,  mother!  Y'understan'?  The 
stuff  you  been  talkin' — ■  if  a  man  wanted  to  make 
a  load  o'  that  the  strongest  freight  waggon 'd  break 
down.     My  head's  fair  spinnin'  with  it. 
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SiBBKNHAAR 

[Having  looked  for  and  found  a  glass  which 
he  now  fUls,'\  And  then  you  raked  me  over  the 
coals  too! 

Hbnschbl 

Don't  take  no  offence>  sir.  A  woman  like  that! 
A  man  has  his  troubles  with  her. —  Now  you  hurry 
up,  mother,  an'  get  well,  or  some  fine  day  you'll 
be  tellin'  me  I  been  to  Bolkenhain  an'  stole  horses. 

SlEBBNHAAR 

Here,  drink  your  wine  and  try  to  gain  some 
strength. 

Mrs.  Henschbl 
If  only  a  body  could  be  sure! 
SlEBBNHAAR  supporU  her  while  she  drinks* 

Henschel 
What's  wrong  now  again? 

Mrs.  Henschel 

[After  she  has  drunk. "i  Could  you  give  me  a 
promise? 

Henschel 
111  give  yon  any  promise  you  wants. 

Mrs.  Henschel 
If  I  dies^  would  you  go  an'  marry  her? 


V   ^^S^^H 
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^ 

Henbchkl 

Don't  ask  such  fool  questions. 

Mrs.  Henechel 

1 

Hknschei. 

Marry  Hanne?   [Jetlingl^.']   0'  course  I  would! 

1 

Mrs.  Henschel 

I  mean  it  —  serious  .  .  . ! 

Henschel 

Now  I  just  wish  you'd  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Sie- 
benhaar!     What's  a  man  to  say?     You're  not  goin' 
to  die ! 

Mrs.  Henbchel 

But  if  I  docs? 

Henbchel 

I  won't  mairy  her  anyhow!     Now  you  see?     An' 
1                y     now  you  know  it!     We  can  make  an  end  o'  this 

1                                                      Mrs.  Henschel 

1                           Can  you  promise  it? 

1                                                           Henbchel 
L Promise  what? 

^^H                                      Mrs.  Henbchel 

^^^^              That  you  wouldn't  go  an'  marry  the  girl ! 

J 

A.CT  I] 
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Hbnschel 
I'll  promise,  too;  I'm  willin'  to. 

Mrs.  Henschel 
An'  you'll  give  me  your  hand  in  token? 

Henschel 

I'm  tellin'  you:  Yes.  [He  puts  his  hand  into 
hers.]  But  now  it's  all  right.  Now  don't  worry 
me  no  more  with  such  stuff. 


THE    CURTAIN   FALLS. 


THE  SECOND  ACT 
A  beautiful  forenoon  in  Maj/. 
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Franz,  hit  thirt-tleevet  and  troutert  alto  rolled 
up,  hi*  bare  feet  in  wooden  patient,  comet 
in  carrying  a  pail.  He  hat  been  wathing 
waggons. 

Fbanz 
[With  awJcnrard  merriment.^    Hatine,  I'm  comin' 
to  see   you  !      Lord   A" mighty  !      Has   you   got  such 
a  thing  as  some  warm  water? 

Hanne 

[Angrilg  throwing  the  piece  of  linen  which  the 

hat  on  the  wathboard  back  into  Ike  tub  and  going 

over  to  the  oven.]     Vou  come  in  here  a  sight  too 

often! 

Franz 
la  that  80?     TlTiat's  wrong,  eh? 
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Hannb 

{^Pouring  hot  water  into  the  paUJ]  Don't  stop 
to  ask  questions.     I  got  no  time. 

Franz 
I'm  washin'  waggons;  I'm  not  idlin'  neither. 

Hannk 

[VioleiMy.']  You're  to  leave  me  alone!  That's 
what  you're  to  do!  I've  told  you  that  more'n 
once! 

Franz 
What  am  I  doin'  to  you? 

Hannr 
You're  not  to  keep  runnin'  after  me! 

Franz 
You've  forgotten,  maybe,  how  it  is  with  us? 

Hannk 

How  'tis  with  us?  No  ways;  nothin'!  You  go 
you  way  an'  I  goes  mine,  an'  that's  how  it  is ! 

Franz 
That's  somethin'  bran'  new! 

Hannb 
It^i  mighty  old  to  me ! 


t 
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Franz 

That's  how  it  seems. —  Honne,  what's  come  be- 
tween us? 

Hanne 
Nothin',  nothin'!     Only  just  leave  me  alone! 

Franz 

Has  you  anyihin'  to  complain  of?  I  been  true 
to  you! 

Hanne 
Oh,  for  all  I  care !     That's  none  o'  my  business ! 
Carry  on  with  anybody  you  want  to !     I  got  noth- 
in' against  it! 

Fkanz 
Since  when  has  yon  been  feelin'  that  wa^^ 

Hanmk 
Since  the  beginnin'  o'  time ! 

Franz 

[Moved  and  tearful.1  Aw,  you're  just  lyin", 
Hanne! 

Hanne 

Yon  don't  need  to  start  that  way  at  me. 
'Twon't  do  you  no  good  with  me !  I  don't  let  a 
feller  like  yon  tell  me  I'm  lyin'!  An*  now  I  just 
want  you  to  know  how  things  is.  If  your  skin's 
that  thick  that  you  can't  be  made  to  notice  nothin', 
I'll  tell  you  right  out  to  your  face:  It's  all  over 
between  as! 
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Franz 
D'yon  really  mean  that,  Hanne? 

Hannb 
All  over  —  an*  I  want  you  to  remember  that. 

Franz 

I'll  remember  it  all  right!  [More  and  more  ex- 
cited and  finally  weeping  more  than  speaking.l 
You  don't  need  to  think  I'm  such  a  fool;  I  noticed 
it  long  before  to-day.  But  I  kept  thinkin'  you'd 
come  to  your  senses. 

Hanne 
That's  just  what  I've  done. 

Franz 

It's  all  the  way  you  look  at  it.  I'm  a  poor 
devil  —  that's  certain;  an'  Henschel  —  he's  got  a 
chest  full  o*  money.  There's  one  way,  come  to 
think  of  it>  in  which  maybe  you  has  come  to  your 
senses. 

Hanne 

You  start  at  me  with  such  talk  an'  it  just  makes 
things  worse  an'  worse.     That's  all. 

Franz 

It's  not  true,  eh?  You're  not  schemin'  right  on 
to  be  Mrs.  Henschel?     I'm  not  right,  eh? 
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That's  my  business.     That  don't  concern   you. 
We  all  has  to  look  out  for  oiiraelves. 


Franz 
Well,  now,  suppoain'  I  was  to  look  out  for  my- 
self, an'  goes  to  Hensche]  an'  says:     Hanne,  ahe 
promised  to  marry  me;  we  was  agreed,  an'  so  .  .  . 

Hanne 
Try  it,  that's  all  I  says. 

Franz 
[Almoit  weeping  wilh  pain  and  rage.^  An'  I  will 
try  it,  loo!  You  take  care  o'  yourself  an'  I'll 
take  care  o'  myself.  If  that's  the  way  you're  goin' 
to  act,  I  c'n  do  the  same!  [li'ilk  a  iwiden  change 
of  front.']  But  1  don't  wont  to  have  nolhin'  more 
to  do  with  you!  You  c'n  throw  yourself  at  his 
head  for  all  1  cares !  A  crittur  like  you  isn't  good 
enough  for  me!  [Exit  hattily. 

Hanne 
So  it  worked  at  last.  An'  that's  all  right. 
While  Hanne  continue*  busy  at  her  natkxng, 
Wermelskirch  appear*  in  the  paaiage  at  the 
rear.  He  i*  a  man  in  the  fifties;  ike  former 
actor  is  unmistakable  in  kim.  He  wears  a 
thread-bare  dressing-gown,  embroidered  slip- 
pers, and  smokes  a  very  long  pipe. 
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WXRMILSKIRCH 

[Having  looked  in  for  a  while  without  being  fto- 
ticed  hff  Hannk.]  Did  yoa  hear  him  cough? 

Hannb 
Who? 

WXRMSLSKIRCH 

Why,   a   gaesi  —  a   patient  —  has   arrived   np- 
iBtairs. 

Hannb 

'Tis  time  they  began  to  come.    We're  in  the 
middle  of  May. 

WSRMXLSKIBCH 

[Slawlff  crouei  the  threshold  and  hume  throat' 

A  pohnonary  sabject  I, 
Tra  la  la  la  la,  bmn  bmn ! 

It  can't  last  long  mitil  I  die, 
Tra  la  la  la  la,  bmn  bum ! 

[Hannb  laughe  over  her  waehing.l  Things  like 
that  really  do  one  good.  They  show  that  the 
smnmer  is  coming. 

Hannb 
One  swallow  don't  make  no  smnmer,  thonghl 

WXRMXLSKIRCH 

l^Clears  a  space  for  himself  on  the  bench  and 
eiis  down.}  Wlere  is  Henschel? 


Hakhe 
Why  he  went  down  to  the  cemetery  to-day. 

WeRMEL6  KIRCH 

To  be  snre,  it'a   his   wife's   birthday,    [Pai 
It  was  s  deuce  of  a  blow  to  him,  that's  certain. — 
Tell  me,  when  is  he  coming  back? 


I  don't  know  why  he  had  to  go  an*  drive  there 
at  all.  We  needs  the  horses  like  anythin',  an'  he 
took  the  new  coachman  with  him  too. 

Wermelbkircm 
I  tell  you,  Hanne,  anger  spoils  one's  appetite. 

Hanke 

Well,  I  can't  help  bein'  angry!  He  leavei 
everythin'  in  a  mess.  The  'bus  is  to  leave  on  time ! 
An'  the  one-horse  carriage  sticks  in  the  mad  out 
there  an'  Hauffe  can't  budge  it!  The  old  fellow 
is  as  stiff  as  a  goat ! 

Wermelskirch 
Yes,  things  are  beginning  to  look  busy.     The 
chef  upstairs  starts  in  to-day.     It's  beginning  to 
look  up  in  the  tap-room  too. 


I  [Witk 

I  though,  a 


Hanne 
I  thort  deriitve  laugh.^   Yon  don't  look, 
if  you  had  much  to  do ! 


L 
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WiRMBLSKIRCH 

[Taking  no  offence.]   Oh,  that  comes  later,  at 
eleven  o'clock.     But  then  I'm  like  a  locomotive  en- 


Hanne 
I    believe    7011.     There'll    be    a    lot    o*    smoke. 
You  won't  let  your  pipe  get  cold  whatever  hap- 
pens. 

Wbhmelskirck 
[Smiling  a  little.]  You're  pleased  to  be  pointed 
in  your  remarks  —  pointed  as  a  needle. —  We've 
got  to-day,  for  oar  table  music,  wait  now,  let  me 
think — :  First  of  all,  a  bass  violin;  secondly, 
two  cellos ;  thirdly,  two  first  violins  and  two  second 
violins.  Three  first,  two  second,  three  second,  two 
tirst:  I'm  getting  mixed  up  now.  At  all  events 
we  have  ten  men  from  the  public  orchestra.  What 
are  you  laughing  at?  Do  you  think  I'm  fooling 
you?  You'll  see  for  yourself.  The  bass  violin 
alone  will  eat  enough  for  ten.  There'll  be  work 
enough  to  do! 

Hannb 
[Laughing  keartUif.]  Of  course:  the  cook'll  have 
&  lot  to  dot 

Wermelbkirch 
[Simply.]   My  wife,  my  daughter,  the  whole  of 
my  family  —  wc  have  to  work  honestly  and  hard. 
—  And   when   the   summer   is   over   we've   worked 
aurselves  to  the  bone  —  for  notliing ! 
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Hanne 
I  don't  see  what  you  has  to  complain  of.  You've 
gat  the  best  business  in  the  bouse.  Your  tap- 
room don't  get  empty,  if  it's  summer  or  winter. 
If  I  was  Siebenhaar  upstairs,  you'd  have  to  whistle 
a  different  time  for  me.  You  wouldn't  be  gettin' 
off  with  no  three  hundred  crowns  o'  rent.  There 
wouldn't  be  no  ttse  eomin'  around  me  with  less'n 
a  thousand.  An'  then  you'd  be  doin'  well  enongli 
for  yourself! 

Wermelskirch 
[Hot  omen  and  tvalkt  about  rvhutUng.^  Would 

you  like  anything  else?     You  frighten  me  so  that 

my  pipe  goes  out! 

GiOROK,  a  young,  alert,  neat  waiter  comet  very 
rapidly  don>n  the  ttairt  behind  the  glass  door, 
carrying  a  Iray  with  breakfast  service.  While 
still  behind  the  door  he  stops  short,  opens  the 
door,  homever,  and  gases  up  and  damn  the 
postage   nay. 

Georoe 
Confound  it  all !    What's  this  place  here? 


[Laughing  over  her  tub.']   You've  lost  your  my  I 
You  has  to  go  back ! 


1 


It's  enough,  God  knows,  to  make  a  feller  dissf. 
No  horse  couldn't  find  bis  way  about  this  place. 
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Geobqe 
Well  o'  course!  I  came  yesterday.  But  tell 
me,  ladiea  an'  gentlemen!  Nothin'  like  this  hsa 
ever  bsppened  to  me  before,  I've  been  in  a  good 
many  bouses  bat  bere  you  has  to  take  along  a  kind 
o'  mountain  guide  to  find  your  way. 

Wermelskibch 
[Exaggerating    the    rDaiier't    Saxonian    accent. "[ 
Tell  me,  are  you  from  Dresden,  maybe? 

Gbokgk 

Meissen  is  my  native  city. 

Wermelhkibch 
[At  before.^   Good    Lord   A'mighty,  is  that  go 
indeed? 

Gbohge 
How  do  I  get  out  of  here,  tell  me  that! 

Hanne 

[Alert,  mobilt,  and  coquetlitk  in  her  way  in  the 

teailer't   pretence.^    You   has   to   go   back    up   the 

stairs.     Wc  has  no  nse  down  here  for  your  swallow 

tsila. 


Geobob 
TUi  is  the  first  story,  eh? 
bnue^ 


Beat  part  o'   the 
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Hanne 
Yon  mean  the  kennels  or  aomethin'  like  that? 
We'll  show  you  —  that  we  will!     The  Tcry  beat 
people  lire  down  here ! 

George 
[Iniimctetg  and  fiirlalioutlif.l  Yoxmg  voman, 
do  you  know  what?  You  come  along  an'  show  me 
the  way?  With  you  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  afraid, 
no  matter  where  you  lead  me  to.  I'd  go  into  the 
cellar  with  you  or  up  into  the  hay  loft  either. 

H&KHE 

Yon  stay  out  o'  here!     You're  the  right  kind 
you  are!     We've  got  enough  of  yonr  sort  without 

Geoboe 
Yonng  woman,  do  you  want  me  to  help  with  the 
irashin'? 

Hanne 

No !     But  if  you're  aimin'  at  it  exackly,  I  c'n 

help  you  to  get  along!  [Half  drawing  a  piece  of 

linen  out  of  the  tud*.}  Then  you'd  be  lookin'  to 

see  where  your  starched  shirt-front  went  to! 

Gkoboe 
O  dear !  You're  not  goin'  to  mess  me  up  that 
way,  are  you?  Well,  well,  that  wouldn't  do  I 
We'd  hare  to  have  a  talk  about  that  first !  That 
so,  yonng  woman?  Well,  o'  course!  We'll  talk 
about  it  —  when  I  has  time,  later. 

[He  mount*  the  Mtairi  and  ditappeare. 
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Wermelskirch 

He  won't  lose  his  way  very  often  after  this! 
Siebenhaar  will  see  to  it  that  he  gets  to  know  the 
way  from  the  dining  hall  to  the  kitchen. —  Hanne^ 
when  is  Henschel  coming  back? 

Hannk 

About  noon,  I  s'pose!  D'yoa  want  me  to  g^ve 
him  a  message? 

Wermelskirch 

Tell  him  —  don't  forget,  now  —  tell  him  that 
I  —  send  him  my  regards. 

Hanne 
Such  foolishness.     I  might  ha'  thought  .  .  •! 

Wermelskirch 

[Passing  her  with  a  slight  borv.l  Thoughts  are 
free  •  .  •  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.  [Exit. 

Hanne 

[Alone,  washing  vigorously.^  If  only  Henschel 
wasn't  such  a  fool ! 

Above  the  cellar,  outside,  the  pedlar  Fabio,  kneel- 
ing down,  looks  in  at  the  window. 

Fabio 

Good  momin',  young  woman!  How  are  you? 
How's  everjrthin'? 


JBC 


Act  n 


A  good 


FirfTclf.j    Fint  of  all,  Fs  no  joang 


bal  A  8''^ 


hemn  totH  be 


1    MajlK  ML     But   from   all   I 


Tltti's 
wlist  il  J 


• • 


bal  m,  pack  o'  mean  Iks  —  that's 


Well,  tbi's  wbaft   I   heard.     It's 

is  sajin'  it  all  orer; 


fault  o' 
Mrs. 


Welly  thej  can  talk  for  all  I  care.     I  does  mj 
That's  all  that  ooncems  me. 


Fabio 

That's  die  best  waj.  I  does  that  way  niTself. 
Thexc's  little  that  folks  hasn't  said  about  me  some 
time  ...  In  Altwasser  they  sajs  I  steals  pigeons. 
A  little  dog  ran  after  me  .  .  o'  course,  they  said 
I  stole  iL 

Hanks 

Well  novy  if  yoo  got  anythin'  to  say  to  me,  go 
ahead  an'  don't  waste  words. 
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[Act  11 


Now  you  see,  there  j-oo  are.  That's  what  I  al- 
ways says  too.  People  talks  a  good  deal  more'n 
they  ought  to.  They  has  a  few  rags  to  sell  an' 
they  talks  an'  talks  as  if  it  was  an  estate.  But 
I'll  say  just  as  little  as  possible.  What  I  wants 
to  tell  you  abont,  young  woman  —  now  don't  fly 
up;  the  wofd  just  slipped  out!  —  I  meant  to  say: 
lass  —  what  I  wants  to  tell  you  about  is  your 
daughter. 

Hannk 
[yiolenllg.l   1  has  no  daughter,  if  you  want  to 
know  it.     The  girl  that  father  is  t^kin'  care  of,  is 
my  sister's  child. 

Fabiq 
Well  now,  that's  different,  that  is.     We've  all 
been  thinkin'  the  girl  was  yours.     Where  is  your 
sister? 

Hannb 

Who  knows  where  she  is?  She's  not  fool  enough 
to  tfU  us.  She  thinks,  thinks  she:  they  c'n  have 
the  trouble  an'  see  how  they  gets  along. 

Fab  la 

Well,    well,    well !     There   you   see    again    how 

folks   is  mistaken.     I'd   ha'   taken   any  oath  .  .  . 

an'  not  me,  not  me  alone,  but  all  the  folks  over  in 

Quolsdorf,  that  you  was  the  motlier  o'  that  child. 

Hannb 

Yes,  I  knows  right  well  who  says  that  o'  me.     I 

could  call  'em  all   by   name!     They'd   all  like  to 
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make  a  common  wench  o'  me.  But  if  ever  I  lays 
my  hands  on  'em  I'll  g^ve  'em  somethin'  to  remem- 
her  me  by. 

Fabio 

Well,  it's  a  bad  business  —  all  of  it!  Because 
this  is  the  way  it  is:  the  old  man,  your  father,  I 
needn't  be  tellin'  you  —  things  is  as  they  is  —  he 
don't  hardly  get  sober.  He  just  drinks  in  one 
streak.  Well,  now  that  your  mother's  been  dead 
these  two  years,  he  can't  leave  the  little  thing  — 
the  g^rl  I  mean  —  at  home  no  more.  The  bit  o' 
bouse  is  empty.  An'  so  he  drags  her  around  in 
the  pubs,  in  all  kinds  o'  holes,  from  one  village 
taproom  to  the  next.  If  you  sees  that  —  it's 
enough  to  stir  a  dumb  beast  with  pity. 

Hannk 

[With  fierce  impatience. 1  Is  it  my  fault  that  he 
swills.^ 

Fabio 

By  no  means  an'  not  at  all.  Nobody  c'n  keep 
your  old  man  from  doin'  his  way!  'Tis  only  on 
account  o'  the  child,  an'  it's  that  makes  a  body 
feel  sorry.  But  if  that  there  little  one  can't  be 
taken  away  from  him  an'  given  in  the  care  o'  de- 
cent folks,  she  won't  live  no  ten  weeks  after  this. 

Hanne 

[Hardening  herself,^  That  don't  concern  me. 
I  can't  take  her.     I  got  all  I  can  do  to  get  along! 
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F&filQ 

You'd  better  come  over  to  Quolsdorf  some  time 
an'  look,  into  it  all.  That'd  be  best,  too.  The 
little  girl  ...  'tis  a  purty  little  thing,  with  bits  o' 
hands  aii'  feet  like  that  much  porcelain,  so  dainty 
ao'  delicate. 

Hanng 
She's  not  my  child  an'  she  don't  concern  mc. 

Fabiq 
Well,  you  better  come  over  an'  see  what's  to  be 
done.  It's  hard  for  people  to  see  such  things 
goin'  on.  If  a  man  goes  into  an  inn,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  or  some  time  like  that  —  I  got 
to  do  that,  you  see,  in  the  way  o'  business  —  an' 
sees  her  sittin'  there  with  the  old  man  in  the  midst 
o'  tobacco  smoke — I  tell  you  it  hurts  a  body's 
soul. 

Hanme 

The  innkeepers  oughtn't  to  serve  him  nothin'. 
If  they  was  to  take  a  stick  an'  beat  him  out  o' 
their  places,  maybe  he'd  learn  some  sense. —  A 
waggon's  just  come  into  the  yard.  Here  you  got 
a  sixpence.  Now  you  get  along  an'  I'll  be  think- 
in'  it  all  over.  1  can't  do  nothin'  about  it  this 
minute.  But  if  you  goes  aroun'  here  in  the  inns 
an'  talks  about  it  —  then  it's  all  over  between  us. 

Fabiq 

I'll  take  good  care,  an'  it  don't  concern  me.     If 

it's  your  child  or  your  sister's  child  —  I'm  not  goin' 
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to  poke  my  nose  in  the  parish  tcgister,  nor  I'm 
not  goin'  to  say  nothin'  neither.  But  if  you  wont 
a  bit  o'  good  advice,  'tis  this:  Tell  Henschel 
straight  out  how  'tis.  He  won't  tear  your  head  off 
by  a  long  way ! 

Hanne 
[With    iacreeuing    ercitement    at    Henschel'b 
voice  growi   more   elearly   audible.^   Oh  this   here 
jabberin'l     It's  enough  to  drive  you  crazy. 

\_Exit  into  the  adjoining  room. 

Hemschei.  enters  tlomlg  and  teriouali/.     He  wears 

a    black    suit,   a    top    hat    and    white  •knitted 

Henschel 
[Remains  standing  and  looks  at  T\ma  with  an 
expression     of     slow     recollection.     Simplg     and 
coZmly.]  Who  are  you? 


[Atertlg.l   I  buy  rags,  waste  paper,  furniture, 
cast  off  clothes,  anythin'  that  happens  to  be  aroun'. 

Henbchel 
[After  a  long  glance,  good-naturedly  bat  with 
decision:^   Out  with  the  fellow! 

Fabig  withdraws  with  an  embarrassed  smite. 

Henbckel 
[Tahes  off  his  top-hat  and  wipes  his  forehead 
and     neck     with     a     manicoloured     handkerchief. 
Thereupon,   he    places   Ms    hat    on    the    table   and 


J 
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tpt^Jk*  lomard  the  door  of  the  next  room:]   Girl, 
abcrc  miv  you  ? 

Hanne 
I'tB  viUi  Glutei  here  in  the  little  room. 


All  right  I  c'n  vait.  [He  tilt  down  with  a 
tiflk  tA«f  i<  ttlmott  a  groan.]  Yea,  yes,  O  Lord  — 
a  IBAB  hu  his  troubles. 

Hanne 
(fiiirr*    bii«i7^.]    The    dinner '11    be    ready    this 


Hen'scjiel 
I  eut't  caX;  I'm  not  hungry. 

Hanne 
Eat  in'  «n'  drintin'  keeps  body  an'  soul  to- 
grtht-r.  I  was  once  in  senice  with  a  shepherd, 
«u'  hv  snid  to  us  more'n  one  time:  If  a  body  has 
k  heartache  or  somethin'  like  that,  even  if  he  feels 
no  hunger,  'tis  best  to  ent. 

Hen'bchel 
Well,  cook  your  dinne»  an'  -we'll  see. 

Hanne 

You  shouldn't  give  in  to  it.     Not  as  much  as  nil 

You  got  to  resign  yourself  some  time. 
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Henschel 
Was  that  man  Horand^  the  bookbinder^  here? 

Hanne 

Everythin's  attended  to.  He  made  forty  new 
billheads.     There  they  are  on  the  chest. 

Henschel 

Then  the  work  an'  the  worry  begins  again. 
DriTin'  in  to  Freiburg  mornin'  after  mornln'  an' 
noon  after  noon  haulin'  sick  people  across  the 
hills. 

Hanne 

You're  doin'  too  much  o'  the  work  yourself.  Old 
HaufTe  is  too  slow  by  half.  I  can't  help  it  —  if  I 
was  you  I'd  get  rid  o'  him. 

Henschel 

[Geti  up  and  goes  to  the  window.]  I'm  sick  of 
it  —  of  the  whole  haulin'  business.  It  c'n  stop 
for  all  I  care.  I  got  nothin'  against  it  if  it  does. 
To-day  or  to-morrow;  it's  the  same  to  me.  All 
you  got  to  do  is  to  take  the  horses  to  the  flayers^ 
to  chop  up  the  waggons  for  kindlin'  wood^  an'  to 

it    a  ^^tout^    strong    hit    n     y^pp^fnr    yQnM#»1f 1 

I'll  go  up  an'  see  Siebenhaar. 

Hanne 

I  was  wantin'  to  say  somethin'  to  you  when  I 
got  a  chance. 

Henschel 
Well,  what  is  it,  eh? 


Mm 
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Hanne 

Yon   aee,   it's   not  easy   for  me.     No,   indeed. 

[Elaboralelg  tearful,]    But  my  brother  —  he  needs 

me   that   bad.    [JVeeping.]    I'll    h^ve   to   leave  — 

that's  Bare. 

Henschel 
[/n  extreme  constemalion.]   You're  not  right  in 
your  mind.     Don't  start  that  kind  o'  business  1 
Hamne,  shedding  crocodile  tears,  holds  her  apron 
to  her  eyes. 

Henschel 
Well  now,  look  here,  lass :  you're  not  goin'  to 
play  me  that  kind  of  a.  trick  *now!  Th.it  would 
be  fine !  V^'ho's  goin'  to  manage  the  house  ? 
Summer's  almost  with  us  now  an"  you  want  to 
leave  me  in  the  lurch? 

Hanne 
[With  the  same  gesture.]   "Tis  the  little  «ne  I 
feels  sorry  for! 

Henschel 
If  you  don't  take  care  of  her,  who's  goin'  to? 


[After  a  space  collecting  herself  apparently  by 
an  effort  of  the  will.  Quietly :]  It  can't  be  done 
no  different. 


Everythin'  c'n  be  done  in  this  world.     All  you 
needs  is  to  want  to  do  it. —  You  never  said  nothin' 
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about  it  before.  An'  now^  suddenly^  you  talk  about 
your  brother !  —  Maybe  I  been  offendin'  you  some 
way?     Don't  you  feel  suited  with  me  no  more? 

Hanne 
There's  no  end  to  the  gossip  that's  goin'  round. 

Henschel 
What  kind  o'  gossip  ? 

Hanne 

Oh,  I  don't  know.  I'd  rather  be  goin  out  o'  the 
way  of  it. 

Henschel 

I'd  like  to  know  just  what  you  mean! 

Hanne 

I  does  my  work  an'  I  takes  my  pay!  An'  I 
won't  have  nobody  say  such  things  o'  me.  When 
the  wife  was  still  alive  I  worked  all  day;  now  that 
she's  dead;  I  don't  do  no  different.  People  c'n 
say  all  they  wants  to;  I'm  try  in'  to  make  you  think 
I'm  fine,  an'  I  want  dead  people's  shoes.  I'd 
rather  go  into  service  some  other  place. 

Henschel 

[Relieved,']  You  needn't  say  no  more  if  that's 
all  it  is! 

Hanne 

[Taket  up  tome  piece  of  work  as  an  excuse  for 
leaving  the  room,]  No,  no,  1*11  go.  I  can't  never 
stay!  [Exit. 
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HCNBCHEL 

[Talkhg  after  her.]  You  c'n  let  people  talk  an' 
not  say  much  yourself.  All  them  tongues  has  to 
wog  for  an  occupation,  [7fe  taker  off  kit  black 
coat  and  hangs  il  up.  Sighing.']  The  pack  o'  trou- 
bles don't  get  no  smaller. 

SlEBENItAAtt    comes    in    doicly.      Tie    carriei   a    de- 
canter full  of  water  and  a  glass. 

SlEBENHAAB 

Good  morning.  Henachel. 

Henschbl 
Good  mornin'j  Mr.  Siebenhaar. 


Am  I  disturbing  j 


Not  a  bit;  not  at  all.     Yoi 


i  very  welcome. 


Siebenhaar 
[Placing  the  decanter  and  the  glass  on  the 
table.]  I've  got  to  drink  the  medicinal  spring  water 
again.  I'm  having  that  old  trouble  with  my 
tfiroat.  Well,  dear  me,  a  man  has  lo  die  of  some- 
thing i 

Henschel 
You  must  just  go  ahead  an'  drink  the  waters. 
They'll  cure  you. 
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SlEBENHAAR 

Yes,  that's  just  what  I'm  doing. 

Henschel 

An'  not  from  the  Mill  Spring  nor  from  the 
Upper  Spring.     Ours  is  the  best. 

SlEBENHAAR 

Well  now,  to  change  the  subject.  [Half  lost  in 
thought  he  has  been  toying  with  a  sprig  of  ivy. 
Now  he  observes  this,  starts  slightly,  runs  his  eyes 
over  the  top-hat  and  Henschel  himself  and  says 
sudderdy:]  This  was  your  wife's  birthday^  wasn't 
it? 

Henschel 
She'd  ha'  been  thirty-six  years  old  to-day. 

SlEBENHAAR 

Is  it  possible.^ 

Henschel 

Oh,  yes,  yes. 

[Pause,] 

SlEBENHAAR 

Henschel,  I'd  better  leave  you  alone  now.  But 
when  it's  agreeable  to  you  —  to-morrow  may^c, 
I'd  like  to  talk  over  some  business  with  you. 

Henschel 
I'd  rather  you  went  ahead  right  now. 
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SlEBENMJLAK 

It's  about  the  thousand  crowns  .  .  . 
Henhchel 

Before  we  SBys  any  more,  Mr.  Siebenhaar. 
You  c'n  just  keep  that  money  till  winter.  Why 
should  1  be  lyin'  to  you?  You  see?  I  don't  need 
the  money.  I  don't  care  exackly  when  I  geta  it| 
an'  that  it's  safe,  I'm  satisfied  o'  that. 

Siebenhaar 
Well,  Henschel.  in  that  case  I'm  very  grateful 
to  you.     You're  doing  me  a  great  favour.     Dur- 
ing the  summer  1  take  in  money ;  you  know  that. 
Just  now  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  me. 


Well,  yc 


He[<8CHEL 

1  see,  so  we  c'n  agree  £ 
[Paute.] 
Siebenhaar 


IWatktng  to  and  fro.}  Yes,  yes,  I  sometimes 
wonder  over  myself.  I  grew  up  in  this  house. 
And  yet,  to-day,  if  I  could  but  make  a  decent  clos- 
ing out,  I  could  leave  it  quite  calmly. 

Henschel 
I  wouldn't  like  to  go,  I  must  say.     I  wouldn't 
hardly  Icnow  where  to  go  to. 


Things  have  moved  ahead  with  you,  Henschcl. 
But  the  same  set  of  conditions  that  has  coonted 
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in  your  fsTour,  has  been  that  against  which  I've 
had  to  struggle  to  keep  my  head  above  water. 

Uenbchel 
The  shoe  pinches  one  man  in  this  place  an'  an- 
other man  in  that.  Who's  goin'  to  say  which  is 
worse  off?  You  see,  I  got. a  good,  hard  blow,  too. 
An'  if  I'm  goin'  to  recover  .  .  .  well,  I  don't 
hardly  feel  like  myself  yet. 
[Pa..,.] 

SlEBENHAAB 

Henschel,  there's  a  time  for  everything!  You'll 
have  to  conquer  that  now.  You  must  go  out 
among  people,  hear  things,  see  things,  drink  a 
gloss  of  beer  once  in  a  while,  plunge  into  business, 
perhaps  —  somehow,  put  an  end  to  this  sad  busi- 
ness.    It  can't  be  helped,  and  so  —  forward ! 

Henbchel 


SlESENHAAR 

To  be  sure,  your  wife  was  the  best,  most  faith- 
ful woman.  There's  only  one  .opinion  about  that. 
Bat  you  are  in  the  full  current  of  life,  Henschel; 
you're  in  your  best  years;  you  still  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  in  the  world:  who  knows  how  much. 
You  needn't  forget  your  wife  on  that  account;  on 
the  contrary.  And  that's  entirely  ont  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  man  like  you.  But  you  must 
honour  her  memory  in  a  saner  way.  This  kind 
of  brooding   does    no  good.     I've   been   watching 


yon  for  a  good  whiJe  and  I  determined,  without 
saying  anything,  to  make  a  really  strong  appeal 
to  you  one  day.  You're  letting  yourself  be  actu- 
ally downed. 

Henbchel 
But  what's  a  man  to  do  against  itr'  You're 
right  —  that  you  are;  but  times  I  hardly  know 
what  to  do!  You  say:  Plunge  into  business. 
But  there's  somcthin'  lackin'  all  around.  Four 
eyes  sees  better'n  two;  four  hands  —  they  c'n  do 
B  sight  more.  Now  I  got  all  these  coacht-s  here 
in  the  summer !  An'  there's  no  one  to  see  to  things 
at  home!     'Tis  not  easy,  1  c'n  tell  you  that, 

SlEBENHAAR 

I  thought  that  Hanne  was  quite  a  capable  girl. 

Henschel 

Well,  you  see,  she's  g^ven  me  notice,  too. — 'Tis 

too  hard  for  a  man  to  get  along  without  a  wife. 

Y'ou  can't  depend  on  no  one.     That's  just  it;  that's 

just  what  I  says! 

StEBENHAAR 

Why  don't  you  niarry,  Henschel? 

Henschel 
'Twonld  be  best!  —  What  c'n  I  do  without  a 
wife?  A  man  like  me  can't  get  along  withont 
one.  I  was  thinkin',  in  fact,  of  goin'  upstairs  an' 
askin'  the  missis  if,  maybe,  she  could  give  me  some 
advice   In   that   direction.     She    died   an'   left   mr 
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alone  in  the  midst  of  all  these  worries. —  An',  also, 
to  tell  you  the  truUi,  this  business  of  mine's  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  How  long  is  it  goin'  to  be 
before  the  railroad  comes  here?  Well,  you  see, 
we'd  put  by  a  little,  an'  we  wanted  to  buy  a  small 
inn  —  maybe  in  two  years  or  so.  Well,  that  can't 
be  done  without  a  woman  neither. 

SlEBZNHAAR 

True.  You  won't  be  able  to  get  along  this  way 
permanently.  You  ean't  remain  a  widower  the 
test  of  your  life.  If  for  no  other  reason  but  for 
the  child's  sake. 

Henschel 
That's  what  I  always  saye. 

SlEBENHAAR 

Of  course  I  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  your 
affairs.  Still,  we're  old  friends.  To  wait.  Hen- 
schel,  just  on  account  of  what  people  will  think  — 
that's  sheer  nonsense,  no  more,  no  less.  If  you 
are  quite  seriously  thinking  of  marrying  again,  it 
would  be  better  both  for  you  and  for  the  child  if 
you  did  it  soon.  You  needn't  be  overhasty;  as- 
suredly not.'  But -if  you've  quite  made  up  your 
mind,  then  —  go  straight  ahead  !  Why  should  you  i 
hesitate?  [After  a  pause  during  which  Henschel  | 
teraicket  hit  head.]  Have  you  any  one  particular 
in  view? 

He  NBC  HE  L 

—  If    I    got  some   one   ii 
you'd  like  to  know  ?     Maybe  I  has. 
marry  her. 


That's   what 
Only  I  can't 
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SlEBENHAAR 

But  why  not? 

Henschel 
You  know  it  yourself. 

SlEBENHAAR 

I?     I  know  it?     How's  that? 

Henschel 
All  you  got  to  do  is  a  little  thinkin'. 

SlEBENHAAR 

[Shaking  his  head,]  I  can't  say  that  I  recall  at 
this  moment. 

Henschel 
Didn't  I  have  to  go  an'  promise  my  wife  .  .  • 

SlEBENHAAR 

?  —  Oh,  yes ! !  —  You  mean  the  girl  — 

Hanne  ?  — 

[Pause. "l 

Henschel 

I  been  thinkin'  an'  thinkin'.  There's  no  use 
in  denyin'  it.  When  I  wakes  up  during  the  nighty 
I  can't  sleep  for  a  couple  o'  hours  sometimes.  I 
got  to  be  thinkin'  of  it  all  the  time.  I  can't  get 
over  it  any  way !  —  The  girl's  a  good  girl.  She's 
a  bit  young  for  an  old  fellow  like  me,  but  she  c'n 
work  enough  for  four  men.     An'  she's  taken  very 
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kindly  to  Gustcl;  no  mother  could  do  more'n  she. 
An'  the  girl's  got  a  head  on  her,  that'a  sure,  bet' 
ter'n  mine.  She  c'n  do  sums  better'n  I  can.  She 
"'^isl'^  S°  ^^'  ^^  "  calculator.  Site  knows  a  bit 
o'  buainess  to  the  last  farthing,  even  if  six  weeks 
have  come  an'  gone  since.  I  believe  she  could 
nioke  a  fool  o'  two  lawyers. 

Well,  if  you're  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  all 
that  .  .  .! 

Henschbl 

There  wouldn't  be  no  better  wife  for  me!  An' 
yet  .  .  .  an'  yet!     I  can't  get  over  it. 

SlEBENHAAA 

I  do  remember  quite  dimly  now  what  you  mean. 
It  was  quite  at  the  end  of  her  life. —  But  I  con- 
fess to  you  quite  frankly:  I  didn't  take  that  mat- 
ter so  very  aerionaly.  Your  wife  was  in  a  very 
excited  condition.  And  that  was  caused  largely 
by  her  illness. —  I  can't  think  that  that  is  the  main 
question.  The  real  question  must  iinally  be 
whether  Hanne  is  really  suitable  for  you!  She 
has  her  advantageous  qualities:  no  doubt  about 
that.  There  are  things  about  her  that  1  like  less. 
However :  who  hasn't  some  faults.  People  say 
that  she  has  a  child. 

Henschel 

That   she   has.     I've   inquired.     Well,   even   so. 

I  don't  care  nothin'  about  that.     Was  she  to  wait 
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for  me,  eh?  She  didn't  know  nothin'  about  me 
when  that  happened.  She's  hot-blooded;  all  right. 
That'll  come  out  somehow.  When  the  pears  is 
ripe,  they  falls  to  the  ground.  On  that  account 
—  no,  that  don't  trouble  me  none. 

SUBKHHAAR 

Well,  then !  The  other  matter  is  trivial.  Per- 
haps not  trivial  exactly.  I  can  well  understand 
how  it's  taken  hold  of  you.  StiU,  one  must  get 
free  of  it.  To  be  bound  by  it,  in  spite  of  one's 
saner  thought  —  that's  clearly  folly,  Henschel. 

Henschel 

IVe  said  that  to  myself  ten  times  over.  You 
ari^*  my  wife  she  didn't  never  want  anythin'  but 
what  was  for  my  best  good.  I  mean,  in  the  days 
when  she  was  well.  She  wouldn't  want  to  stand 
in  my  way.  Wherever  she  is,  maybe,  she'd  want 
K^  see  me  get  along. 

SlEBENHAAR 

Assuredly. 

Henschel 

Well,  I  went  out  to  her  grave  to-day.  The 
Hitusis  had  a  wreath  put  there  too.  I  thought  to 
Uiysrlf  I'd  better  go  there,  that's  what  I  thought. 
Maybe  she'll  be  sendin'  you  some  message. 
Mother,  I  said  in  my  thoughts,  give  me  a  sign. 
Yrs  or  no!  Anyway  you  answers,  that  way  it'll 
brf  An'  I  stood  there  half  an  hour. —  I  prayed, 
too,  an'  I  put  it  all  to  her  —  just  to  myself,  o' 
course  —  about  the  child  an'  the  inn  an'  that  I 
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don't  know  what  to  do  in  my  business  —  but  she 
didn't  give  me  no  sign. 

Hannb  enters  throwing  sidelong  glances  at  the 
two  men,  but  at  once  going  energetically  to 
work.  She  puts  the  washbench  and  tub  aside 
and  busies  herself  at  the  stove. 

SlEBENHAAR 

[To  Henschbl.]  God  give  the  dead  peace  and 
blessedness.  You  are  a  man;  you're  in  the  midst 
of  life.  Why  should  you  need  signs  and  miracles? 
We  can  find  our  way  in  this  world  by  depending 
with  fair  certainty  on  our  reason.  You  simply  go 
your  way.  You're  captain  on  your  own  ship. 
Overboard  with  all  these  fancies  and  sickly  no- 
tions! The  more  I  think  of  your  plan^  the  more 
raticmal  it  seems  to  me  .  .  . 

Henschbl 
Hanne^  what  do  you  say  about  it? 

Hanne 

I  don't  know.  How  c'n  I  tell  what  you're  talk- 
in'  about? 

Henschbl 
Yon  just  wait:  I'll  tell  you  later. 

SlEBENHAAR 

Well,  good  mornings  Henschel.  I'll  see  you 
later.     Meanwhile  —  good  luck ! 


TO 
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bad  luck. 
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jlH  take  the  corse  off. 
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Toa're  too  good. 


so? 


Havns 

:  that's  what  I  says. 


HlVSCHSL 

lie  wanted  soxnethin'  of  me? 


Hanmb 
j,e?    He  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
♦'  poor  people. 
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Henschel 
Hanne^  jon  don't  know  what  you're  sayin*. 

Hanne 
I  knows  well  enough. 

Henschel 

That's  what  you  don't.  An'  you  couldn't  know. 
But  some  day^  later  on^  you'll  come  to  under- 
stand.—  Now  I'll  be  goin'  to  the  taproom  an'  buy 
me  a  mug  o'  beer.  It'll  be  the  first  time  these 
eight  weeks.  After  that  we  c'n  eat^  an'  after  the 
dinner  then  —  listen  to  me  —  then  we  might  say 
a  word  to  each  other.  Then  we  c'n  see  how 
everythin*  c'n  be  straightened  out. —  Or,  maybe, 
you  don't  care  about  it? 

Hanne 
You  was  sayin*  yourself:     We  c'n  see. 

Henschel 

An'  that's  what  I  says  now.     We  c'n  wait. 

[Exit. 
iPause.l 

Hanne 

[Works  on  undisturbed.  When  Henschel  is 
out  of  hearing,  she  suddenly  ceases,  scarcely  mas* 
tering  her  joyous  excitement,  she  dries  her  hands 
and  tears  off  her  apron.  In  involuntary  trir 
umph:'}  I'll  show  you.     Watch  out! 

THE    curtain    falls. 


THE  THIRD  ACT 

The  same  room  as  in  the  two  preceding  acts. 

It  is  evening  toward  the  end  of  November^  A  fire 
is  burning  in  the  oven;  a  lighted  candle  stands 
on  the  table.  The  midcUe  door  is  closed. 
Muffled  dance  music  penetrates  into  the  room 
from  the  upper  stories  of  the  house, 

Hanne^  now  Mrs.  Henschel,  sits  by  the  table 
and  knits;  she  is  neatly  and  suitably  clad  in  a 
dress  of  blue  cotton  and  wears  a  red  kerchief 
across  her  breast, 

H1LDEBRANT9  the  smith,  enters,  A  small,  sinewy 
person, 

HiLDEBRANT 

Good  evenin'^  missis,  where 's  your  husband? 

Mrs.  Henschel 

Gone    to    Breslau.     He's    fetchin'    three    new 
horses. 

HiLDEBRANT 

Then  I  s*pose  he  won't  be  comin*  home  to-daj, 
eh? 

Mrs.  Henschki. 
Not  before  Monday. 

n 
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HiLDEBRANT 

Well,  this  is  Saturday. —  WeVe  brought  back 
the  board  waggon.  It's  downstairs  in  the  entry 
way.  We  had  to  renew  all  the  four  tires. 
Where's  Hauffe? 

Mrs.  Henschel 
He  hasn't  been  with  us  this  long  time. 

HiLDEBRANT 

So  he  hasn't.  'Tis  nonsense  I'm  talkin'.  I 
mean  the  new  servant.     Is  Schwarzer  here? 

Mrs.  Henschel 
He's  gone  along  to  Breslau. 

HiLDEBRANT 

Fact  is  I  knows  all  about  Hauffe.  He  comes 
down  to  the  smithy  an'  just  stands  aroun'.  He's 
got  nothin'  to  do  yet. 

Mrs.   Henschel 
People  says  he's  beginnin'  to  drink. 

HiLDEBRANT 

I  believes  it.  That's  the  way  it  goes.  'Tis  bad 
for  an  old  fellow  like  that;  nobody  wants  him 
now. —  What's  goin'  on  up  there  to-day.^ 

Mrs.  Henschel 
Dancin' ! 
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Hi 
How'd  it  be  if  we  wa 
Wily  shouldn't  we  be  j 


0  go  up  there  too,  missis. 
in'  in  a  little  waltz  too? 


They'd  open  their  eyea  pretty  wide  up  there  if 
ve  did,—  But  what  is  it  you  want  of  Henschel? 


Hi 


LDBBB&NT 


His  honour,  the  judge,  bos  a  chestnut  stallion 
that  don't  wont  to  let  hisself  be  shoed.  So  we 
wanted  to  as  Henschel  to  step  over.  If  he  can't 
get  any  beast  to  stand  still,  why  then — !  Well, 
good  evenin',  Mrs.  Henschel, 

Mrs.  Henschel 
Good  evenin'. 

Hildesrakt  irithdraTPt. 


Mrs.  Henschel 
[Littent  to  a  dragging  notie  out  tn  the  paisage."] 
What  kind  of  a  noise  is  that  there?   [She  tttpt  for- 
ward and  openi  the  door.1  Who's  makin'  all  that 
racket  out  there? 

Franziska 
[Comet  dancing  in.}  Get  out  of  the  way,  Mrs. 
Henschel!     I  have  no  time. 

[She    fuhirlt    about    in    the    room    to    the 
meaiure  of  the  walte  heard  from  above. 
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Mrs.  Henschel 

Well,  this  is  a  fine  way  to  act !  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you?     Did  a  mad  dog  bite  you^  maybe? 

Franziska  dances  on  and  hums  the  melody  of  the 
waltz, 

Mrs.  Henschel 

[More  and  more  amused,']  For  heaven's  sake! 
Somethin's  goin'  to  happen  to  you !  —  No,  girl, 
you're  goin'  clear  out  o'  your  mind! 

Franziska 

[Sinks  exhausted  into  a  chair  as  the  music 
breaks  off  J]  Oh,  Mrs.  Henschel,  I  could  dance  my- 
self to  death! 

Mrs.  Henschel 

[Laughing,"]  At  this  here  rate  I  believes  you! 
It  makes  a  body  feel  dizzy  just  to  watch  you. 

Franziska 
Don't  yon  dance  at  all? 

Mrs.  Henschel 

Me?  If  I  dance?  To  be  sure  I  do.  'Twasn't 
once  or  twice  only  that  I  got  a  pair  o'  new  shoes 
an'  danced  'em  to  pieces  in  one  night! 

Franziska 
Come  and  dance  with  me  then ! 
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Mrs.  Hensciiel 
Why  don't  you  go  upstairs  an'  donee  with  the 
folks  there? 

Fraitziska 
Oh,  if  only  I  miglit !  Do  you  know  what  I'll 
do?  I'll  sneak  up!  I'll  snenk  into  the  gallery! 
Have  you  ever  been  up  there  ?  The  bags  of 
prunes  stand  up  there.  I  go  up  there  quite  boldly 
and  look  down,  and  eat  prunes.  Why  shouldn't  I 
look  down  from  there? 

Mrs.  Hemschkl 
An'  maybe  Siebenhaar'Il  send  for  you  to  come 


I  just  stare  down  as  bold  as  you  please.  I  don't 
care  a  bit.  And  whenever  a  lady  dances  with  Mr. 
Siebenhasr,  I  pelt  her  with  plum  pits, 

Mrs.  Henbchel 
You're  crazy  about  Siebenhaar  —  that's  certain! 

Franziska 
Well,  he's  a  real  swell  — that's  what  none  of 
the  others  are.  [The  miisir  is  heard  again.1 
Ah,  they're  stiirting.  That's  a  polka!  [Dancing 
agein."]  I'd  like  to  dance  with  Mr.  Siebenhaar  this 
minute,  D'you  know  what  I'd  do?  I'd  just  kisa 
him  before  he  knew  what  was  happening. 
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Mrs.  Henschel 
Siebenhaar'd  be  too  old  for  me! 

Franziska 
Your  husband  is  just  as  old>  Mrs.  Henschel. 

Mbs.  Henschel 

Look  here^  girl,  I  want  you  to  know  that  my 
husband  is  a  good  five  years  younger. 

Fbanziska 

Well,  he  looks  much  older  anyhow.  Why,  he 
looks  so  old  and  wrinkled.  No,  I  wouldn't  care  to 
kiss  him. 

Mrs.  Henschel 

Yon  better  see  about  getting  out  o'  here,  or  I'll 
take  a  broom  an'  help  you  along!  Don't  you 
abuse  my  husband  I  AnI  where  would  I  get  a  bet- 
ter one?  You  wait  till  you're  a  few  years  older 
an'  you'll  see  what  it  means  in  this  world  to  have 
a  husband! 

Franziska 

I  won't  marry  at  all.  I'll  wait  till  some  fine, 
rich  gentleman  comes  —  some  summer  —  for  his 
health  —  a  Russian,  by  preference  —  and  then  I'll 
let  him  take  me  out  into  the  world.  I  want  to  see 
the  world  —  to  wander  far  —  I  want  to  go  to 
Paris.  And  then  I'll  write  you  about  myself,  Mrs. 
Henschel. 
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Mrs.  Henbchel 
I  do  believe  you'll  run  off  some  day! 

Franz  I  SKA 
You  can  wager  anything  that  I  will.  Mr.  Sie- 
benhaar  was  in  Paris,  too,  you  know,  during  the 
revolution  in  'forty-eight,  and  he  can  tell  you  the 
most  interesting  stories!  Oh,  I'd  like  to  see  a 
revolution  like  tliat  some  day  too.  They  build 
barricades  .  .  . 


Wkhmi 


Voice 


Franziska !  Franziska  !     Where  are  you  keeping 
yourself  again? 

Franziska 
Sh!     Don't  say  anytliing! 

WERMELEKIgCIl's    VoICB 

Franziska!  Franziska! 


Sh!     Keep  still!     He  wants  me  to  serve  at  the 
)ar.     And  that's  horrid  and  I  won't  do  it! 


Wermelskirch's  Voice 


It's  papa's  or  mama's  place  to  do  that.     Or  they 
can  hire  a  waiter.     I  won't  be  turned  into  a  bar 
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Mrs.  Henb* 
That's  not  the  worst  kind  o 


thing ! 


pRANZlSKd 

Oh,  if  there  were  real  gentlemen  to  serve !  But 
they're  just  well  —  attendants,  coachmen  tind 
miners.  Mach  obliged  for  such  company !  I 
don't  care  ahout  it! 

Mrs.  Henschel 
If  I  was  you,  I'd  do  that  reel  easy.     An'  I'd 
be  gettin'  good  tips.     You  could  save  a  good  many 
pennies  an'  put  by  a  nice  sum, 

I  won't  accept  pennies  and  farthings.  And  if 
some  time  Mr,  Sicbcnhaar  or  the  architect  or  Dr. 
Valcntiner  gives  me  a  present,  I  spend  it  on  sweet- 
meats right  away. 

Mrs.  Henschei. 
Ah,  that's  just  it.     You're  your  father's  daugh- 
your 


neither.  You  people  don't  take 
ness  yon  has!  If  you'd  ha'  dot 
money  out  at  interest  tliis  day. 


n't  much  different 
o'  the  busi- 
»  you'd  have 


Franziska 

a  stingy  as  you,  that's 


Mrs.  Henschel 
I'm  not  stingy.     But  you  got  to  keep  your  sub- 
stance together. 
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:  stingy,  tbougli ! 


MRf 


Hensc 


People  c'n  be — !  An'  you  too!  Hurry  now 
an'  get  out  o'  here!  I'm  sick  o'  your  jabberLn' 
now !  An'  you  don't  need  to  come  back  here 
iieitUer!  I  haven't  been  longin'  for  you,  exackly! 
"Tis  best  not  to  see  or  hear  anything  o"  the  whole 
crowd  o'  you. 

Franziska 
re    at    the    door,    tpilh   angrg 
iw  what  else  people  say  ? 


[Turning   i 
malice]      Do 


Mri 


Hekschel 


I  don't  want  to  know  nothin' !  Get  out  o'  here ! 
You  look  out  thut  you  don't  get  to  bear  tilings 
about  yourself!  Who  knows  what's  between  you 
nn"  Siebenhaar?  Vou  two  knows  it  an'  J  knows  it 
too.  Otherwise  you'd  ha'  been  kicked  out  twenty 
timea  over  with  your  slovenly  management! 
Teach  me  to  know  Siebenhaar ! 


FraNziska 
Fy,  fy  and  fy  again ! 

Mrs.  Henschel 


[Exit. 


I  he  baggage! 

f  middle  door  has  remained  Open.  StEBKIT- 
HAAR  arid  the  waiter  George,  coming  from 
different    directions    along    the    passage    tcajf. 
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are  seen  to  meet  at  the  door,  George  af^ 
fects  the  height  of  Vienna  fashions  —  hat, 
cane,  long  overcoat,  gay  tie. 

SlEBENHAAR 

What  are  you  after  here? 

George 

Youll  forgive  me  but  I  have  some  business  with 
Drayman  Henschel. 

SlEBENHAAR 

Henschel  is  not  at  home.  You've  been  told 
three  times  now  that  there  is  no  place  for  you  in 
my  house.  If  you  can't  remember  that  henceforth 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  have  your  memory  assisted 
by  —  the  constable. 

George 

I  beg  your  pardon  very  humbly^  Mr.  Sieben- 
haar,  but  I  beg^  to  submit  that  I  don't  come  to  see 
yon.  These  people  lives  in  your  house.  An'  you 
can't  prove  nothin'  as  touchin'  the  question  of  my 
honour. 

SlEBENHAAR 

Very  well.  Only,  if  I  should  meet  you  again 
111  have  the  porter  kick  you  out.  So  you  had  bet- 
ter act  accordingly.  [Exit, 

George 

[Enters  the  room  cursing,]  I'll  take  that  there 
risk!     We'll  see  about  that  later! 
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Mrs.  Henschel 
[Cloiet  the  door,  tvUh  di/^culti/  jiuutering  her 
rage  totvard  Siebenuaab.]  We're  here,  too,  I'd 
have  him  know.  Just  let  him  try  it!  This  here 
ia  our  room,  not  his  room,  an'  anybody  tliat  comes 
here  comes  to  us  an'  not  to  him!  He's  got  no 
right  to  say  nothin'  about  it! 

George 
We'll  just  wait  an'  see  —  that's  all  I  says.  He 
might  have  to  pay  good  an'  dear  for  that.  That 
kind  o'  thing  takts  a  man  to  the  pen.  He  got  hia- 
self  into  a  nasty  mesa  with  Alphonse,  who  was 
here  two  years  ago.  But  he'd  be  gettin'  into  a 
worse  mesa  with  me.  A  hundred  crowns  o'  dam- 
ages'd  be  too  little  for  me. 

Mrs.  Henbchel 
An'  he  hasn't  got  no  hundred  crowns  in  his 
pocket  —  the  damned  bankrupt !  He's  been  bor- 
rowing of  everybody  in  the  county.  He's  got 
nothin'  hut  debts ;  you  hear  that  on  all  sides. 
'Twon't  be  long  before  there  won't  be  nothin'  left 
an'  he'll  have  to  leave  the  house  bisaelf  instead  o' 
puttin'  other  people  out  of  it  I 

Georub 
[Has  recovered  his  overcoal,  JiKng  tip  W*  hat, 
and  H  now  picking  off  the  little  feathers  from  hU 
coat  and  trousers.']  That's  right!  An' that's  no  se- 
cret to  nobody.  Even  the  people  that  come  here 
year  in  an'  out  says  the  aame.  An'  nobody  is  sorry 
for  him;   no,  they're  willin'  it  should  happen  to 
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him.  My  present  bos8>  he  can't  stand  him  neither. 
He  gets  reel  venomous  if  you  so  much  -as  mention 
Siebenhaar's  name.  [Takes  a  pockeUmirror  and 
comb  from  his  pocket  and  smooths  his  hair,] 
Lord  knows,  he  says^  there's  more  tricks  to  that 
man  than  a  few. 

Mrs.  Henschel 
I  believes  that;  I  s'ppose  he's  right  there. 

Georoe 

Now  then^  Hanne>  has  you  got  somethin'  warm 
for  me? 

Mrs.  Henschel 
Why  didn't  you  come  yesterday? 

Georoe 

You  thinks  I  c'n  get  off  every  day,  don't  you? 
'Twas  hard  enough  to  get  to  come  here  to-day! 
Yesterday  I  was  busy  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
momin'. 

Mrs.  Henschel 
What  was  it  happened? 

Georoe 

There  was  a  meetin'  o'  the  fire  board.  They 
bought  a  new  engine,  an'  so  they  wanted  to  cele- 
brate the  purchase.  That's  how  they  came  to  have 
a  meetin'. 
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Mrs.  Henschel 
All  the^  wants  is  an  excuse  to  swill.  An'  all 
that  while  I  sat  till  late  at  ntght  and  waited.  Once 
—  I  don't  know,  but  it  must  ha'  been  a  bird  flyin' 
against  the  window  —  I  thought  'twas  you,  an'  SO 
I  went  to  the  window  an'  opened  it.  After  that  I 
was  that  mad,  I  couldn't  sleep  half  the  night. 

Georqe 
Oh,   pshaw !     What's   the    use    o'    havin'   things 
like   that   sp>oil   one's   temper.    [He   puU   kit   arrnt 
arouttd  Aer.]   That's  nothin'!     Nothin'  at  all. 


Mrs.  Hei 


[Free*  herself  fro 


e.]   0;i,  I  don't 


true  —  I  don't  know  how  it  comes  — 
to  go  contrary  with  a  body.  Hen- 
.'  at  home  the  whole  week,  an'  now 
or  a  bit,  we  has  to  let  the  time  slide 


knot 

but  things 
schel  aits  b 
that  he's  g( 

George 
Well,  we  got  plenty  o'  time  to-day.     He  don't 
come  back  till  Monday,  I  thought. 


Who  knows  if  it's  true  ! 


I  don't  know  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't  be  true! 

Mrs.  Hembchel 

That    man    is    bound    to    ait    aroun'    at    home. 

'Twasn't  half  as  bad   formerly.     He   used  to  go 
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<m  trips  weeka  at  a  time ;  nowadays  he  vhines  if 
he's  got  to  sleep  away  from  home  a  single  night. 
An'  if  he  says:  I'll  stay  three  days,  he  mostly 
comes  back  on  the  second  —  Listen  ...  I  be- 
lieve they've  come  already!  Who  else'd  be  crack- 
in'  whips  like  that  in  the  yard? 

George 
[After  he  hat  Uiiened,  i»  a  rettrained  toneil 
The  devil  take  'em  all  —  the  whole  damned  crowd  ! 
A  man  hasn't  had  time  to  get  warm  a  bit.  I 
■'pose  I'll  have  to  leave  right  off,  eh?  I  thought 
it'd  be  mighty  different,  I  must  say ! 

[He  slipt  hit  overcoat  back  on  and  taket  up 
hit  hat. 

Mrs.  Henschei. 
[Teari  hit  hat  from  his  head.]  You  stay  right 
here!  What  d'you  want  to  rim  off  for?  D'you 
think  I  got  to  be  scared  o'  Henschei.  He's  got  to 
come  to  my  terms.  I  don't  has  to  think  about 
him.  If  you'd  come  yesterday !  —  I  told  you  .  .  . ! 
Then  nobody  wouldn't  ha'  interrupted  us,  no  Hen- 
schei an'  no  Sicbenhaar.     To-day  the  devil's  broke 

The  hone  dealer  Waltbeh  enter*  —  a  handiome, 
vigor  out  fellow  of  forlt/.  Bathly  cap,  fur 
jacket,  hunting  ttockingt  and  tall  boott;  kit 
mitt  are  fattened  by  cordt. 

Waltheb 

Missis,    your    husband    is    outside    in    the    yard. 

I'm  just  comin'  in  for  a  minute  to  bid  you  good 
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ePenin'.  I  got  to  ride  off  again  straight  way. 
He's  bought  some  fine  Flemish  horses.  An'  he's 
brought  along  something  else  for  you  too. 

Mrs.  Henschel 
I  thought  he  wouldn't  be  comin'  back  till  Mon- 
day. 

Waltheh 
An'  that's  the  way  it  would  ha"  been.  But  we 
couldn't  ride  on  horseback  no  farther'n  Kanth. 
There  we  had  to  take  the  train  with  the  horses  or 
they'd  ha'  broken  their  necks  an'  their  limbs. 
Travellin'  was  that  bad  on  account  o'  the  sleet. 

George 
You  makes  better  time  with  the  train  —  that's 


Walther 


What   kind   of   a 
you're  tryin'    to   be 


Jer    is    that   there?     Why, 
isible,  ch?     Well,  if  that 
little    George  —  I    do    believe !     Why,    you 
looks  like  Qi  natural  born  baron! 

George 
A  man  earns  more  over  there  in  the  "  Star " 
hotel.  I  has  a  much  more  profitable  position. 
Here  I  had  to  work  till  my  clothes  dropped  from 
me  in  rags.  I  was  most  naked  in  the  end;  HOW 
I'm  beginnin'  to  buy  somethin'  again. 
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Walther 

Now    gness^    missis^    what    your    husband    has 
brought  home  for  you! 

Mb8.  Henschbl 
Well^  what  is  it? 

Walther 
I  wager  you'll  be  mighty  glad  of  that  present ! 

Mrs.  Henschel 
Well  see.     It  depends  on  what  it  is. 

Walther 

Good  luck  to  you  then.     I  got  to  hurry  or  my 
wifc'll  get  ugly. 

Mrs.  Henschbl 
Good  luck  to  you. 

George 

I  might  as  well  come  along.     Good  night>  Mrs. 
Henschel. 

Mrs.  Henschel 

Didn't  you  want  to  see  Henschel  about  some* 
thin'? 

George 

There's   plenty   o*   time    for   that.     There's   no 
hurry. 


I 
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Walthzk 

If  you  got  somethin'  to  say  to  him  you'd  better 

wait  till  to-morrow.     He's  got  different  kinds  o' 

things  in  his  mind  to-day.     D'you  know  what  he's 

bringin'  you,  missis? 


Maa.  Henschel 


What  should  he  be  bringin' 
much  nonsense. 


me?     Don't  talk  s 


Waltbir 
Why,  lie's  bringin'  you  your  daughter  I 
Mrs.  Henschel 
-  What's    that    he's    bringin'  ?     I    didn't    hear 


right  I 

Waltheh 

We  was  i 

1  Quolsdorf  and  fetched  her. 
Mrs.  Henschel 

You're  dr 

unk,  the  two  o'  ye,  eh? 
Waltheh 

No,  no,  I 

m  tellin*  you  the  truth. 
Mrs.  Henbchel 

Who  did 

you  get? 

Walther 

He  didn't  tell  me  nothin'  about  it     All 
sudden  we  was   in  the  pub  at  Quolsdorf  a 
down  there. 

of  a 
i'  sat 
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Mat.  Hknschxl 
WeD^  an'  what  then? 

WALTHEa 

We  was  sittin'  there  an'  then,  after  a  little  while, 
jonr  father  came  in  with  the  bit  of  a  g^rL 

Mr8.  Henschel 
'Tifl  no  girl  o'  mine ! 


Walt.her 

I  don't  know  nothin'  about  that!  I  knows  this 
mnch  though:  he's  got  the  child  out  there.  He 
went  up  to  your  father  an'  he  said:  The  child's  a 
pretty  child. —  Then  he  took  her  in  his  arms  an' 
pett^  her.  Shall  I  take  you  with  me,  he  axes 
her,  an'  she  was  willin'  right  off, 

Mrs.  Henschel 
Well,  an'  my  father.^ 

Walther 

Well,  your  father  didn't  know  who  Henschel 
was! 

Mrs.  Henschel 

Better  an'  better!     An'  is  that  all? 

Walther 

[Almost  addressing  George  now.]  No,  there 
was  nothin'  more.  He  just  took  the  little  one  out 
an'  said  to  your  father:  I'll  let  the  lass  ride  horse- 
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bock.  An'  she  kept  cryln  out:  Lemme  ride  J 
liCnime  ride !  Then  Henschel  mounted  his  great 
Flemish  horse  an'  1  had  to  hand  the  child  up  to 
turn.     After  that  he  said:  Good-bye,  an'  rode  off. 

Mrs.  Henechel 
An'  father  just  stood  there  an'  looked  on? 

Walt  HER 
What  was  he  goin'  to  do  about  it?  The  whole 
village  might  ha'  turned  out  for  all  the  good  it 
would  ha'  done.  When  once  Hensehcl  lays  Ins 
hands  on  soraethin' —  I  wouldn't  advise  nobody  to 
cross  him !  An*  there's  no  one  in  the  county  that 
likes  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him  neither!  Your 
father,  he  didn't  know  what  was  goin'  on.  Then 
suddenly,  o'  course,  he  roared  like  fury  an'  cried 
out  an'  cursed  more'n  enough.  But  the  people 
just  laughed.  They  knew  Hensehcl.  An'  he — 
Henschel  —  he  just  said  reel  quiet:  Good  luck  to 
you,  father  Schiil;  I'm  takin'  her  along.  The 
mother  is  waitin'  for  her  at  home.  Stop  drinkin' ! 
he  said,  an'  maybe  there'll  be  a  place  with  us 
for  you  some  day,  too. 


Good-bye.     I  think  I'll  maybe  drop  in  to-mor- 
row. [Exit. 

Mrs.  Henschel 

An'  so  he  thinks  I'm  goin'  to  keep  her  here.     I'll 

never    do   that  —  never    in    tlie    world.     She's    no 

child  o'  mine!     How   would   I    be   lookin'   before 
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Didn't  I 
night,    you 

n'  now  the 
Thnfd 


people?     First  in  Quolsdorf,  then  here! 

work    an'    worry    enough?     Day    an 

might  say,  I  was  busy  with  Gustel. 

weary  trouble   is  to  begin  all  over  again. 

be  tine,  wouldn't  it?     He'd  better  take  care! 

Hensciiei.  appears  in  the  middle  door.  He  is 
alio  clad  in  leathern  bTeechei,  fur  jacket,  tall 
booti,  etc.,  juH  at  he  haa  dismounted.  He 
lead*  fcy  the  hand  a  little  girl  of  »ix  —  ragged 
and  unwashed. 


Hensciiei. 

eferring    to    Hanne's    last 

orcTheard.^    Who's  to   take 


{Almotl    merrilg 
words,   which    he   kai 


Mrs.  Henschbl 
—  Oh,  I  don't  know! 

Henschel 

Look,    Hanne,  look  who   comes   here!    [To   the 

child.}  Go  ahead,   Berthel,  an'  say   good  evenin'. 

Go  on  an'  say  it!     Say;  Good  evenin',  mama! 

Berthel  leaving  Henschel  unnnlUngli/  and  realks, 

encouraged  by  friendly  little  ihaces  from  him, 

diagonally  across  the  room   to  where   Hankk, 

aituming   a    disgruntled   attitude,   sits    on   the 


Mr! 


Hei 


[To  the  child,  n-ho  stands  helplessly  before  her.} 
What  do  you  want  here? 


^ 
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I  rode  on  such  a  pitty  horsie? 

HENacKSL  and  Walthkh  laugh  heartily. 


Well 
Are  you  angry  about 


HXNSCHEL 

we'll  keep  her  here.     Hallo,  Hannei 


Mrs.  Henschel 
You  are  sayin'  you  wouldn't  be  back  till  Mon- 
day.    There's  not  a  bite  for  supper  in  the  house 
now. 

Henschel 
There'll  be  a  bit  o'  bread  an'  bacon. 

[He  kangt  up  kit  cap. 

Mrs.  Henschei. 
[Pulling      nn  gently      at     Berth  el's     clothe*.'] 
How'd  you  get  this  way? 

Hbnschel 
You'll  soon  have  to  buy  ber  Bomethin'  to  put  on ! 
She's  got  hardly  nothin"  on  ber  little  body.  'Twas 
a  good  thing  I  hnd  plenty  o'  blankets  along,  or 
'she'd  ha'  been  half  froze  on  the  way.  [After  he 
ha*  removed  hit  fur  jacket  and  warmed  hit  kandt.] 
Beat  thing  would  be  to  put  ber  right  straight  in  a 
tub. 

Mrs.  Henbchel 
Best  thing  would  ha'  been  if  you'd  ha'  left  her 
where  she  was. 
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Hknschkl 
What  did  jou  say? 

Mrs.  Henschel 
Nothin'. 

Hbnschbl 

I  thoaght  yon  were  sayin'  somethin'. —  Into  the 
tab  with  her!  An'  then  to  bed!  An'  yon  might 
go  over  her  head  a  bit!  I  believe  she's  got  a  little 
colony  there.  [Berthbl  cries  aut,^  What's  the 
matter?     Don't  tog  at  her  so  rough! 

Mrs.  Henschel 
Oh^  don't  cry^  girl!     That'd  be  the  last  straw! 

Henschel 

Yon  must  be  a  bit  friendly  with  her.  The  lass 
is  thankful  for  every  kind  word.  Be  quiet^ 
Berthel^  be  quiet! 

Berthel 
I  want  to  go  to  father! 

Henschel 

You're  with  mother  now!  Mother  is  g^ood!  — 
I'm  reel  satisfied  that  we  has  her  with  us.  'Twas 
the  highest  time.  A  bit  longer  an'  we  might  ha' 
had  to  look  for  her  in  the  graveyard. 

Mrs.  Henschel 

That  wasn't  half  as  bad  as  you're  tryin'  to  make 
out. 
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Hensckei. 
[7n  tome  cotiiternalion  but  ttill  kindlg.^   What's 
the  meanin'  o'  that? 

[p..«.] 

Walt  HER 
Well,  good  luck  to  you  all.     I'll  have  to  be  goio*. 

Henbchel 
Wait  a  bit  an'  drink  a  glass  o'  toddy. 

MRtt.  Henschel 

If  there  were  only  some  rum  in  the  house! 

Henbchel 
Well,  you  can  fetch  it  from  Wermelskirch's ! 

Mbb.  Henschel 
I  don't  want  to  have  nothin'  to  do  with  those 

people ! 

Walther 
No,  no.     I  got  to  go  home.     I  got  no  time.     I 
got  to  be  ridin'  half  an  hour  yet.   [To  Hanne.] 
I  don't  want  to  be  a  bother  to  you. 

Mrs.  Henbchel 
Who  mentioned  such  a  thing? 

Walther 

[HumOTOutlff.]   Nothin' !     I    didn't   say   nothin' 

at  all.     God   forbid!     I   won't  let  myseif  in   ftir 
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nothin'.     You're  a  hard  customer.     Good-bye  an' 
good  luck! 

Henschel 

Good-bye^  an'  don't  forget  a  greetin'  to  the 
wife! 

Walther 

[Alreadif  from  outside.']  All  right!  Gk>od 
night!     I  won't  forget  nothin'.  [Exit. 

Henschel 
Well>  didn't  I  do  the  right  thing  this  time? 

Mrs.  Henschel 
What  is  I  to  say  to  people? 

Henschel 

—  You're  not  goin'  to  be  ashamed  o'  your  own 
daughter ! 

Mrs.  Henschel 

Who's  sayin'  I  is>  eh?  'Tis  all  the  same  to  me! 
You're  willin'  to  have  'em  say  evil  o'  me.  You 
force  'em  to  it!  [Harshly  to  the  child.]  Here, 
drink  this  milk!     An'  then  off  to  bed  with  you! 

[Berthel  drinks. 

Henschel 
Are  you  goin'  to  go  on  this  way? 

Mrs.  Henschel 
Go  on  how? 
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Henschel 
With  the  chad ! 

Mns.  Henbchel 
I'm  oot  goin'  to  bite  lier;  there's  no  fear! 

[She  laket  the  ttill  weeping  child  into  the 
little  room  to  bed. 

Henbchel 
[Speaking  after  her.1  She's  not  here  to  be  bit- 
ten.    I  needn't  ha'  brought  her,  you  know ! 

[A    brief   pauie,    after   mhick    Hannb    re- 

Henbchel 
A  man  can't   never   know  Iiow   to   please  yon. 
There's  no  gettiu'  along  with  women  folks.     You 
always  acted  as  if  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Henschel 
[With  lean  of  rage.]   That's  a  lie  if  you  want 
to  know  it! 

Henschil 

What's  a  lie ! 

Mrs.  Hensckel 
[At  above.]   I    never  bothered  you   about  Ber- 
thel.     I  never  so  much  as  mentioned  her  to  you! 

He^jbchel 
I  didn't  say  you  had.     Why  d'you  howl  so?     On 
that    account,   because    you    didn't    any    nothin',    I 
wanted  to  help  you  in  spite  o'  your  silence. 
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Mrs.  Henbcuel 
Bttt  couldn't  you  hn'  asked?     A  nuin  ought  to 
say  somethin'  before  he  does  a  thing  like  that! 

Henbchel 
Well  now,  I'll  tell  you  somethin':  This  is  Sat- 
urday night.  1  hurried  nil  I  could  so's  to  be  at 
home  again.  I  thought  you'd  meet  me  dilferent! 
But  if  it's  not  to  be,  it  can't  be  helped.  OiUy, 
leave  me  in  peace!     You  understand! 


Mrs.  Henschel 
Nobody's  robbin'  you  o'  your  peace. 

Henschel 
Dyou  hear  me?  I  want  my  peace  an'  that's 
all.  You  brought  rae  to  that  point.  I  didn't  think 
nothin'  but  whnt  was  good  doin'  this  thing.  Gus- 
tcl  is  dead.  She  won't  come  back  no  more.  Her 
mother  took  her  to  a  better  place.  The  bed  is 
empty,  an'  we're  alone.  Why  shouldn't  we  take 
care  o'  the  little  Inss?  That's  the  way  I  thinks 
an'  I'm  not  her  father!  You  ought  to  think  so 
all  the  more,  "cause  you're  the  child's  mother ! 


Mrs. 

There  you  are!     Y( 

□p  to  me  this  minute! 


:  begini 


If  you  don't  stop  I'll  go  to  Wermelskirch  an' 
not  come  back   all   night!     D'you  want  to  drive 
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me  out  o'  the  house?  —  I'm  always  hopin'  tbings'll 
be  different,  but  they  gets  worse  .  .  .  worse !  I 
thought  m^ybe  if  you  had  your  child  with  you, 
you'd  learn  a  little  sense.     If  these  goiu's  on  don't 

Mrs.  Henkch£L 
All  I  say  is  this:     If  she  stays  in  the  house  an' 
if  yon  tell  people  that  she's  mine  .  .  . 

Hbnschel 
They  all  know  it !     I  don't  have  to  tell  'em. 

Mas.  Hgnbchel 
Then  you  c'n  take  your  oalh  on  it  —  I'll  run 

Henschel 
Run,  run  all  you  can  —  all  you  want  to!     Yon 
ought  to  be  ashamed  o'  yourself  to  the  bottom  o' 
your  heart! 


THE   CURTAIN    fALLS. 


The  tap  room  in  Wermelskirch's  public  houte. 
A  fiat,  nihiten:a»hr,d  roam  with  a  door  leading 
-     -      ■  of  the  hoitie  on  the  left. 

The  rear  tvall  of  thit  room  iJ  broken  toward 
Ut  middle.  The  opening  leads  to  a  second, 
Mmaller,  oblong  room.  On  the  right  n<all  of 
thU  icrond  room  there  is  a  glass  door  leading 
out  into  the  open  and,  farther  fornyard,  a 
mndon:  On  the  rear  trail  of  the  main  room 
the  bar  ii  situated,  filled  ivitk  square  mhiilcy- 
bottles,  glasses,  etc.  The  beer  is  also  on 
draught  there.  Highlij  varnished  tables  and 
chairs  of  cherry  wood  are  scattered  about  the 
room.  A  red  curtain  divides  the  two  rooms. 
In  the  oblong  rear  room  are  also  chairs  and 
tables  and.  in  the  extreme  background,  a  bil- 
liard table.  Lithographs,  representing  mainly 
hunting  scenes,  are  hung  on  the  malls. 

WBBMELSKmcH,  t'ji  a  dressing  gown  and  smoking 
a  long  pipe,  sits  on  the  left,  himself  playing 
the  piano.  Three  members  of  the  voluntary 
fire-corps  play  billiards.  In  the  foreground 
to  the  right  Hauppe  sits  brooding  over  a 
glatt  of  whisky.  He  it  noticeably  shabby. 
Mbs.  Werhelskiuch,  a  gipsylike,  slovenly 
old  tpoman,  is  rinsing  glasses  behind  the  bar. 
Franzihka  is  crouching  on  a  window  ledge  at 
the  right  playing   rrith  a  kitten.      The  waiter 


i 
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George  u  standing  at  the  bar  over  a  glats  of 
beer.  He  has  an  elegant  spring  guit  on,  at 
nrll  as  patent-leaf  her  shoes,  kid-gloves  and  a 
top-hat  set  far  back  on  hit  head. 

Webmelbkirch 
[Ptai/i  and  sings.] 

"  When  I  was  prince  in  realms  Arcadian, 
I  lived  in  splendour  and  in  wealth." 


[Who   has   accompanied  the  music   by    dancing 
gest}iTes.~\      Go  on,  go  on  with  that! 

Webmelbkirch 
[Coughing  affectedly.]   Can't   be    done!     Quite 
hoarse!     Anyhow  .  .  .  pshaw!  .  .  .  I'll  try  again. 
"  When  I  was  prince  ..."   [lie  coughs.'] 
"  When  I  was  prince  in  realms  Arcadian, 
I  lived  in  splcn  ...  I  lived  in  splen  .  .  .  " ! 
The  devil  take  it! 

Geoboc 
Aw,   why   don't   you   go    on  ?     That   was    qnite 
right !     That  was  fine ! 

Wermelskibch 
I  see  myself  trj-ing!     It's  all  over  with  me! 

George 
I  don't  ondcrstand  you !     That's  the  finest  Idnd 


IV] 


BSATMAK  SXlKKaSI 


] 


Wen,  marbe  not!     I  docH  i 
•o  wcIL     HaIId,   Umt   T 


Fm  lan^ung  at  jour   iramlifiL 
boots. 


Go  ri^it  afaead!     Toe  doKh  ^isf?:^  hk  ti    e^ 
liaref  O0L    Gove  tLot  mai:  ov^r  Ibert  l  iria»  of 
How  wonld  270D  like;  wl  \ai  v    tsarduL.  Jibat 
xuka?     Ton  K  right.,  nrr  ifMrtt  Jk  prstrr  ^n 
ThcT  ooat  mp  LivcuLi    laup'u^     •  irr  mc  r     I  m 

*  «  « 

itand  tiie  txpamtz  J'jl  taut  ii;  dt  i:.  Ix  tiif^ 
"  Sword  **  bofcel  s  sua:  1 1:  at  l»3i«t  ^xrr  amnrriini'. 
To  be  mre.  wkdkt  I  vw  at  -dit  '  Suc  **  I  csoiudii\ 
ha*  boog^  no  boots 


So  TOO  like  it  better  at  tiit  **  Sword  ^r 


I  dboiiin 
food  fcDow 
IB   liie 

I 


—  I 


A  bu»  ISkt  I  eot  ZKW.  a  rerl 
bad  htfart  Icmr'*  Ftc  bro 
Wt  rt  like  old  frj-nd*  — like 
Bar  most  amlbin'  to  him! 
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Well,    that's    very    different    from    Siebenhaar. 


Franziska  laugki  out. 


An'  that  just  ahows  you:  Pride  goeth  before  a 
fall.  Two  or  three  weeks  an'  he'll  be  under  the 
batmner.     Then.  I  c'n  buy  myself  his  gold  watch. 

Wermelskirch 

You'd  better  buy  the  whole  house! 
George 

Not  just  now.  You  got  to  wait  for  the  proper 
time  to  do  a  thing  like  that.  An'  anyhow,  it's 
sold.  Your  health,  gentlemen!  .  .  .  Your  health, 
gentlemen!  When  you're  through,  I'll  order  more! 
What's  the  name  o'  the  man  that  bought  the  house? 
Esner?  Eh?  He's  goin'  to  bottle  the  spring 
water  an'  export  it.  He's  goin'  to  rent  out  the 
hotel. —  I'd  rent  it  this  minute  if  I  had  the  money. 

Hauffe 

Why  don't  you  go  to  Henschel  ?     He'll  give  it  to 


That  wouldn't  be  as  much  out  o'  the  question  as 
you  thinks. 

Hauffk 

No,  that  a  fac'!     You're  on  pretty  good  terms 
with  the  wife!     [Framzibka  taught  aloud.] 
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Well,  why  shouldn't  I  be.  That  there  woman's 
not  half  bad.  I  tell  yoa,  a  fellow  that  knows  bow, 
c'n  DiAke  the  women  feed  out  o'  his  hand ! 

Hauffk 

Well,  if  you  know  enough  to  make  Mrs,  Hen- 

schel  feed  out  o'  your  hand,  you  must  know  your 

business  pretty  well.     I'll  say  that  for  you. 

Fabio    enlert,    Ike    cord    of    hit    pack    around    hi* 

ikoulderi.     tie  sila  down  modeitlij  in  a  corner. 


Well,  there  you  arc;  that's  what  I'm  tcllin"  you! 
There's  pretty  few  that  could  come  up  to  me  thnt 
way.  But  a  mnn  has  to  be  on  the  lookout,  or  he'd 
get  a  good  bcutin'  an'  that's  all ! 

Wermelskirck 

Well,  you're  not  through  with  it  yet  yourself. 

[SiEBENHAAR  enteri  from  the  left.]  Where  Hen- 

schel  strikes  down  the  grass  stops  growing.     Your 

sen-ant,  Mr.  Siebenhnar ! 

SlEBENHAAB 

[Somewhat  pale.]   Good  morning! 


r  think  I'll  play  a  game  o'  hiD 

[He  lake*  up  hi*  gloat  and  dtsappea 


^ 
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Weh 
Well,    that's    verv 

Franz  I 


An'  that  just  si. 
fall.     Two  or  tlir 
hammer.     Then  I 


WL-rmclskirch.^ 


:.M'. 


.\k  II 


lilt's  hardly  possible! 

>   business   affeets"  me. 

Iv  true.     Permit  mc  to 

:i:e  a  glass  of  beer,  too. 


You'd  better  i 


Not  just  no' 
time  to  do   :. 
sold.     Your 
gentlemen ! 
What's  th(»  u 
Exner?     E!    ^ 
water  an" 
hotel.—  r 


Whvr^ 
you. 

Thu: 

you  f^  ■ 


with 


^   • 


.■>  that  you  were  completely 
.r  year*  mgo,  you  must  admit 
..-iccti  rtrmarkably. 

\  BBJUU.SKIRCH 

Bu^  what  good  does  it  do 
^w  owwled   out   of  the  slough. 
'11  hjtppcn  now.^ 

Fraxsiska 

If  Wer  before  Siebenhaar;  to 
:  M  bring  yours  at  once. 

5kVB«NlIAAR 

^  What   do   you  mean  bv  that 


WtftVBLSKIRCH 

I  can  tell  yoii  very  exactly 
But  I    f^el   something  in  my 
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bones.  I  believe  there'll  be  a  change  in  the 
weather.  Jesting  aside  —  I  have  all  kinds  of 
omens  that  are  familiar  to  an  old  actor.  When 
the  waters  here  began  to  do  me  so  much  good^  I 
knew  certainly  that  ten  horses  couldn't  drag  me 
away.  And  it  wasn't  a  month  before  my  road^ 
company  had  gone  to  smash.  Now  I  suppose  I'll 
have  to  wander  on  in  the  same  old  way  again  — 
who  knows  whither.^ 

SlEBENHAAR 

Who  knows  whither?  That's  the  way  of  the 
world.     As  for  me  —  I'm  not  sorry! 

Wermelskirch 

Ah,  but  you're  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  The 
world  has  a  place  for  a  man  like  you  everywhere. 
It's  different  with  an  old  fellow  like  me.  If  I 
lose  my  means  of  making  a  living,  I  mean,  if  I'm 
given  notice,  what  is  there  left  me,  I'd  like  to 
know?  I  might  actually  get  me  a  hurdy-gurdy 
and  Franziska  could  go  about  and  collect  the 
pennies. 

Franziska 
That  wouldn't  embarrass  me  a  bit,  papa! 

Wermelskirch 
Not  if  it  were  to  rain  gold  pieces ! 

Franziska 

And,  anyhow,  papa,  how  you  always  talk !     You 
could  go  back  on  the  stage! 
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[Sitting    down    at 
Weren't    you    just 
Don't  let  me  interr 


[Act  IV 


.c 


What?     I?     S 
You   know  how 
])ut  if  you  80 V 
sit  clown  by  y 
Franziska ! 


...;;sc  to  you?     Ac- 
^it  to  leave  every- 


uAL  oould  be  summed 


^lien  or 
hoarse  thr 
that  vou'v 


ou  r 
me?  I' 
But  w] 


Weh 


rx 


^  ft  ^eat  excitement,']  I 
i.  .  'Aa>i  say  .  .  .  And  you 
I'm  an  old  woman  of 
,  •,%!  itral  of  the  world,  but 
^.uii  !iere  —  that's  really  — 
.  w  "C-  -  but  it's  just  vulgar 
«    'L   scheming,  pure  mean- 

%ord  for  that! 


,    I 


.:^lkJKCH 

ju   'it.irting   in    too?     You'd 
•u»;  iou't  mind,  and  retire  be- 


....V  ■•**»■ 


v'Wift   y^liiii.  >yuv  littlo   Fanny  did  to 


KR.\NZl!Ui  \ 
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Mrs.  Wbkueukuck 

WOa  the  contrary !    Are  we  to  put  np  with  every- 

lan't  one  to  ofTer  any  resistance  if  that 

I  robs  us  of  our  very  bread  —  if  she  ■preada 

Vriander  about  our  daughter?  [To  Sikbenhaaii.] 

Did  the  chiM  ever  offend  you  in  any  way? 

Werhelskirch 
Mams,   mama !     Come    along    now,   mama,   and 
real  a  while.     So !     Yon  spoke  your  part  very  well 
indeed.     You  can  repeat  it  to-night. 

[/fe  leadt  her  behind  the  bar  where  her  rob- 
bing it  heard  for  tome  time  after. 

Werhelskirch 
{Hatiing  returned  hit  teat."]   She's  quite  right  at 
bottom.     IVe  heard  all  kinds  of  rnmours  too,  to  the 
effect  that  Henschel  will  rent  the  barroom.     And, 
of  course,  his  wife  is  behind  that! 

Hauffe 

An'  who  else'd  be  back  of  it  I'd  like  to  know? 
If  there's  anytbin'  low  happenin'  in  the  village 
nowadays,  you  don't  has  to  go  an  ax  who's  back  of 
it!     That  HenKhel  woman's  got  the  devil  in  her! 


An'  she's  had  her  eye  c 
time. 


I  the  barroom  this  long 


[To  Hauffe.]     One  hardly  ever  sees  you  any 
longer,  Haaffe?    Where  did  yon  land? 
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Hauffe 

Where  d'you  suppose?  In  misery  an'  hunger! 
An'  who  gave  me  the  shove?  That  damned  crittur 
of  a- woman!  Who  else'd  do  it^  I'd  like  to  know! 
I  never  had  no  trouble  with  Henschel ! 

Fabio 
His  wife  has  the  breeches  on  —  that's  all ! 

Hauffe 

I  wasn't  quick  enough  for  her  no  more.  I'm  not 
as  young  as  I  was  —  that's  a  fac'!  An'  I  don't 
go  hangin'  aroun'  no  woman's  apron  strings  neither. 
An'  that  there  is  what  she  wants.  That's  what  you 
got  to  do  with  her !  She's  a  hot  one  —  you  might 
say  —  she  don't  never  get  enough. —  But  as  for 
workin' :  I  c'n  work !  Them  young  fellers  that  she 
hires  —  they're  that  stinkin'  lazy.  ...  I  could  do 
as  much  as  any  three  of  'em. 

SlEBENHAAR 

One  feels  sorry  for  old  Henschel. 

Hauffe 

If  he's  satisfied^  I  don't  care.  But  he  ought  to 
know  why  my  bones  is  stiff  I  They  didn't  get  stiff 
with  lazyin'  aroun'^  an'  if  that  man  has  a  chest  full 
o'  money  to-day^  he  knows  who  it  is  that  helped  him 
earn  a  good  lot  of  it ! 

SlEBENHAAR 

I  recall  very  well  that  you  even  worked  for  Wil- 
helm  Henschel's  father. 


•  fK-    • 


I 

r 


I  s'x  fll-l 


•  iff  tie 


*z  mt%  m> 


It 


fv  faneif :     As'  Ir  <wlis> 


t»set 


Wdl^M 


If  be'd  ha' 
wanted  to 
waan't  no 
to  do  was  to 


^        OLord  — tbal  I  dBd! 
I  coold  lia'  told  kirn!     If  W 


for  bim  to  take:  all  lie  kad 
the  chikl's  step-notker. 
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Haupfk 


Where  d'you  suppose? 
An'  who  gave  me  the  shove 
of  a  woman!     Who  else*d 
I  never  had  no  trouble  witl 

Fa- 
His  wife  has  the  breec' 


II 

I  wasn't  quick  enoii^' 
as  young  as  I  was  — 
go  hangin'  aroun'  no 
An'  that  there  is  wh;i 
got  to  do  with  her ! 
say  —  she  don't   in 
workin':  I  c'n  worl 
hires  —  they're  th 
as  much  as  any  f). 


I 


ilOW 


\\ 


N  in  riding  hoots. 
Wis  whip  is  in  his 
nc  of  the  tables  and 
■Ing  him  heer. 


■■>■£ 


vb«r  it's  trnc.     But  if  the 
a  was  to  say  their  say  — 
iat  could  teU  you  a  thing 
ive  an'  she  didn't  want  to 
1^^  thing  —  she  wasn't  to 


One  feels  sor- 


If  he's  satih 
know  why  my 
with  lazy  in' 
o'  money  to- 
eam  a  good 


I  recall 
helmF 


care!     If  Henschel 


tUmn 

care  if  he  did !     I'd  say 

Old  Mrs.  Henschel  —  she 

If-flffj  pisened  her,  I  couldn't 

But  that  thing  didn't 

She  was  a  well  woman; 


fc^ 
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■and  rises. 


J  r 


:«    was  well.     She  was 
to  know.     She  was  in 


•<  leaves  quietly, 

iUMELSKIRCH 

.1  little  snuff,  gentlemen?  [Softly 

//.]   And  don't  you  think^  gentle- 

.'c  going  a  little  far?     It  seems  so  to 

.   \'ou  would  watch  the  man.     He  sat 

:it(:  late  yesterday.     The  man' sighed  so 

■  there  was  no  one  else  here  —  that  I 

It  very  sorry  for  him. 


Hauffe 
Tis  his  bad  conscience  that's  botberin'  him! 

Walther 

Don't  talk  to  me  about  Henschel!  I'm  sick  o' 
hearin'  about  him.  He  an'  me  —  we're  through 
with  each  other  this  long  time. 

Wermelskirch 

No^  no,  Mr.  Siebenhaar  is  right.  One  ought  to 
feel  sorry  for  him. 

Walther 

He  c'n  think  about  it  what  he  pleases.  I  don't 
eaie.     But  what  I  ought  to  think  about  Henschel 
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—  there's  mahodj  tiiai  need  tell  me  noUiiii'  about 


Hjcsschcl  mmd  the  swuih  Hildbbramt  enter  ai  the 
rigki.     Hjcsschxi.  U  carrying  Utile  Bbrtha, 
re   memily   drewsed   than   formerly,   an   his 
A  Utile  pmuse  of  embarrastment  faUe 
npon  the 


Wkbicxlski&ch 
Wdcome,  Mr.  HenscheL 

Hknschel 
Good  momin',  all  of  je. 

Frakziska 

Well,  Berthel,  how  arc  you? 

Henscuel 

Say  thank  you!  Well,  can't  you  talk?  —  We 
gets  along.  A  body  has  to  be  satisfied.  Good 
mornin',  brother.  [^He  Hretchet  out  his  hand  care- 
lessly to  Walther  who  takes  it  in  the  same  fash- 
ion,] How  are  you?     How's  everythin'? 

Walther 

I  gets  along  as  usual.  'Twouldn't  be  bad  if  it 
was  better !     You're  a  reg'lar  nurse  girl  nowadays ! 

Henschel 
True,  true !     'Tis  almost  that ! 
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Walther 

You're  hardly  ever  seen  without  the  girl.  Can't 
YOU  leave  her  with  her  mother  ? 

Henschel 

She's  always  scourin'  an*  workin'.  The  little 
thing  is  just  in  her  way!  [He  sitt  down  on  a 
bench  along  the  wall  near  the  bar,  not  far  from 
his  brother-in-law.  He  keeps  the  little  girl  on 
his  lap.  HiLDEBRANT  sits  down  opposite  him.] 
How  is  it,  Hildebrant,  what  shall  we  have?  I 
think  we've  earned  a  bumper  o'  beer  ?  Two  of  'em, 
then,  an  two  glasses  o'  brandy. 

HiLDEBRANT 

That  son  of  a  —  actually  broke  my  skin ! 

Henschel 

Nothin'  but  a  foal  neither  an'  has  the  strength 
o'  —  ...  Good  mornin',  Hauffe. 

Hauffe 
Mornin'. 

Henschel 
He's  a  bit  surly.     Let's  not  bother  him. 

Fabio 

Mr.  Henschel,  won't  you  buy  something  o'  me? 
A  needle  box  for  the  wife,  maybe,  or  a  pretty  little 
comb  to  stick  in  the  haif!  [All  laugh.]  George, 
the  waiter,  he  bought  one  too. 
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—  there's  nobody  that  need  1 

*^**^-  vitk    the    others.] 

Henbchel  and  the  smith  IT  with  your  trash! 

right.     Henschel  is  ^^  ^  measure  o'  beer ! 

more   neatly    dressed  ^  ^     Who  is  it? 

arm.     A  little  pausr 

upon  the  men. 


Welcome,  Mr.  Hens.  ■ 


Werm       .^.iMCi-  I  thint  —  the  most 
!  .iM  i.*ounty. 


1 


Good  momin'y  all 


•.    LAhiv«  from  Quolsdorf  here 


Well,  Berthel. 


.<:£«  .CmJ  old  friends,  eh? 


Say  thank 
gets   along.     A 
mornin',  brot' 
lesslv  to  Wa 
ion.]  How  .. 


J> 


t  Tuu  dive  me  some  nuts  ? 


>\JHO 

«,d»  I  is!     I'll  look  an'  see  if 


I  gets 
was  bett'. 


Trii'     .^^ 


ft  wy  pocket  I  [He  gives  them 
it<*,  you  don't  get  out  o'  the 
^[nmdfather  took  you  along; 
vith  Henschel. 
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Henschel 

,   Tell  him  to  attend  to  his  bit  o' 
.  Ill  vou're  bein'  looked  out  for !     Tell 

me9  vivaciously  out  of  the  billiard  room, 

George 

I  ithout    noticing   Henschel.]  Well,   I    never 

-    the  likes  o'  that!     That  there  feller  c*n  eat 

.-   i.ss  like  anythin*.     Put  it  down  on  the  reckoning, 

Miss  Franziska:  a  lot  o'  beer!     There's  ^vg  o*  us! 

Franziska 

[Has  taken  Bertha  on  her  arm.  She  goes  with 
the  child  behind  the  bar,]  Bertha  won't  permit  it; 
I  can't  do  it  now ! 

George 
Good  heavens,  Mr.  Henschel,  there  you  are  too! 

■ 

Henschel 

[Without  noticing  George,  to  Hildebrant.] 
Your  health,  Hildebrant! 

[They  clink  their  glasses  and  drink, 

Fabig 

[To  George  mho,  a  little  taken  aback,  lights  his 
cigar  at  one  of  the  tables.]  Tell  me  this,  mister 
George,  you're  a  kind  of  a  wizard,  eh  ? 

George 
Well,  I  do  declare!     What  makes  you  think  so? 
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'Cause  a  while  ago,  you  was  gone  like  a  light 
that's  blown  out. 


WeU,  what's  the  ui 
things.     Siebenhaar 
that's  all. 


hiiiitin'  for  disagreeable 
me  —  we     can't    agree. 


[ffith  the  geilure  of  boxing  another'*  eariJ] 
People  do  say  that  somethin'  happened. —  [Paj*- 
ing  by,  to  Hai'pfe.]  Did  you  win  in  the  lottery, 
eh? 


Fabiq 
,  that's  just  what  I  am 


Is  it  true  that  you're  working  down  at  Nent- 
wich's  now.'' 


[Laughing  and  quite  even-tempered.]  Now  look 
at  that  feller.  He  pricks  like  a  weasel  wherever 
vou  touches  him. 
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I  s'pose  you'll  be  our  host  here  pretty  ! 


[After  he  ha*  glanced  al   him  in  astonishment.'] 
That"B  the  first  ever  I've  heard  of  it! 


Oh,  I  thought!     I  don't  know  ciackly  who  'twas 
Uiat  told  me. 


[Drinking:  indt/ferenllg.]  Whoever  told  you 
that  must  ha'  been  dreamin'! 

HiLDBBHANT 

In  this  here  bouse  cverythin'  is  bein'  turned  iip- 
■ide  down  now.  An'  what  I  says  is  this:  You'll  be 
sU  sighin'  to  have  Siebenhaar  back  some  day. 


[To  Haufpe,]  You  might  go  over  to  Lnndeshnt 
I  got  two  coach  horses  standin'  there.  You  might 
ride  them  in  for  me. 


The  hell  I  will  —  that's  what  I'll  do  for  you. 


[Laughing  and  ralmlif.]  Well,  now  you  c'n  sit 
there  till  you  gets  blue  in  the  faee.  1  won't  con- 
cern myself  that  much  about  you ! 
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You   c'n   keep  busy  sweep  in'   before  your  < 


Henbchel 
■Tis  well,  'tis  well.     We'll  let  that  there  be 


You  got  filth  c 


Hauffe,  I  tell  you  right  now:  I  wouldn't  like  to 
do  it.  But  if  you're  gain'  to  start  trouble  here  — 
I  tell  yon  that —  I'll  kick  you  out! 


Webmeukirch 
Peace,  gentlemen!     I  beg  of  you:  peace! 

You're  not  the  host  here  an'  you  can't  kick  no- 
body out !  You  has  no  more  right  to  say  anythin' 
here  than  me !  I  don't  let  you  nor  nobody  tell  me 
to  hold  my  tongue.  No,  not  you  an'  not  your 
wife,  no  matter  how  you  scheme,  you  two!  "That 
don't  scare  me  an"  don't  bother  me  that  much ! 

Without  any  thom  of  anger,  Henschel  gratpt 
Haupfe  bt/  the  ckett  and  puthet  him,  sing- 
gling  in  vain,  toward  the  door.  Jutt  before 
reaching  it  he  tarnt  tUgklti/,  open*  the  door, 
putt  Haupfe  out,  and  closet  it  again.  Dur- 
ing ihii  icene  the  foUomng  colloquy  taker 
place: 
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HilUFPE 

Let  go.  I  tell  you!     I  just  u 
Wi 


:  let  go ! 


Ur.  Henschel,  tliat  won't  do;  I  can't  permit  that! 

Henbchel 
I  gare  you  fair  warnin'!     There's  no  help  for 
yoa  now. 

Hauffe 
Are  70U  goin'  to  choke  me  ?     Let  go,  I  tell  you ! 
You're  not  the  host  here ! 


Mrs.  Werue] 
[From  behind  the  bar.]   What's 
this?     That   will    never    do.    Lndwig!     You    1 
permit  yourself  to  be  treated  that  way ! 


[While  Henschel,  holding  Hacffe,  it  rapidly 
approaching  Ike  door-}  You  might  as  well  let  it 
be.  There's  nothin'  to  be  done.  That  there  man 
—  he's  like  an  athlete.  He'll  bite  his  teeth  into 
the  edge  of  a  table,  and  he'll  lift  the  table  up  for 
yoa  so  steady,  you  won't  notice  a  glass  on  it  sliakin'. 
If  he  went  an'  took  the  notion,  I  tell  you,  we'd  all 
be  flyin'  out  into  the  street  different  ways ! 

Hacffe  hat  been  put  out,  Henschel  return*. 


Henschel 


[Returning    hit    . 
He  wouldn't  give  n 


id    a    general    tilence.] 
he 'a  that  stubborn. 
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First  Fireman 
[Who  haa  come  tn  out  of  the  billiard  room  and 
drunk  a  gluts  of  rvhitky  at   the  iiar]      I'd  like  to 
pay.     A  man  had  better  go.     In  tlie  end  anybody 
might  be  flyin'  out  o*  here,  yoa  know. 

WxRMELBKIRCH 

You  take  another  glass  of  beer.     That  would  be 
the  last  straw.     After  all,  1  am  still  master  here. 

Waltheb 

If  that's  the  way  you're  goin'  to  do,  Henschel, 

when  you  stands  behind  the  bar  and  runs  this  here 

place  instead   o"   Wermelskirch  —  you  won't  keep 

many  customers,  I  c'n  tell  you  that ! 


Hbnschkl 
Customers  like  that  don't  matter. 

Waltheh 
You    won't   be    able    to    pick    ' 


though. 
Hauffe  don't  pay  with  counterfeit  money  neither. 

Henbchbl 
He  c'n  pay  anyway  he  wants  to,  for  all  I  care. 
But  I  tell  you  again  now:  Don't  start  that  there 
business  over  again.  I  won't  be  takin'  this  place 
at  all.  If  I  was  goin'  to  take  it,  I  ought  to  know 
letter  than  anybody  else.  Well,  then;  if  I'm  ready 
to  buy  a  pub  some  day  —  I  'II  let  you  know ! 
Afterward  you  e'n  give  me  your  advice.  An'  if 
you  don't  like  the  place  an'  don't  patronise  it  — 
well,  then,  Lord  A'njighty,  you  don't  has  to! 


...h  ' 


A 
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The  FiBEMAN  goes  out  slamming  the  door  angrily 
behind  him, 

Walther 

I  s'pose  it's  just  as  well  to  go  .  .  . 

\_He  prepares  to  pay  his  score. 

Wermelskirch 

Mr.  Henschel^  surely  that  isn't  right  of  you. 
You  drive  my  customers  out. 

Henschel 

Well,  my  goodness!  Now  tell  me:  If  that  man 
runs  out,  what  has  I  to  do  with  it?  For  my  part 
he  can  stay  here  till  mornin'. 

Walther 

[Pocketing  his  money  a^otn.]  You  got  no  right 
to  put  anybody  out  o'  here.     You're  not  the  host. 

Henschel 
Anythin'  else  you  know? 

Walther 

People  knows  a  good  deal.  Only  they  rather 
keep  still.     Wermelskirch  knows  that  best  of  all! 

Wermelskirch 
Why  I  exactly?     Now,  look  here,  that's     .     .     . 
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Henschel 

[Firtnlif  and  collectedly,]  What  is't  you  know? 
Out  with  it!  One  o'  you  knows  one  thing  an' 
another  another^  an'  altogether  you  don't  know 
that  much ! 

[Pause.] 

Walther 

[In  a  changed  tone,]  If  you  were  only  the  same 
man  you  used  to  be!  But  God  only  knows  what's 
gotten  into  you!  In  those  days  you  had  a  standin' 
among  men.  People  came  from  far  an'  wide  to 
get  your  advice.  An'  what  you  said,  that  was  — 
you  might  say  —  almost  like  the  law  o'  the  land. 
'Twas  like  Amen  in  church.  An'  now  there's  no 
gettin'  along  with  you! 

Henschel 
Go  right  ahead  with  your  preachin'. 

Walther 

Very  well.  I  s'pose  you're  noticin'  it  all  your- 
self. Formerly,  you  had  nothin'  but  friends. 
Nowadays  nobody  comes  to  you  no  more;  an'  even 
if  they  did  want  to  come  they  stay  away  on  ac- 
count o'  your  wife.  Twenty  years  Hauffe  served 
you  faithful.  Then,  suddenly,  he  don't  suit  your 
wife,  an'  you  take  him  by  the  scruff  an'  put  him 
out.  What's  the  meanin'  o'  that!  That  woman 
has  but  to  look  at  you  an'  you're  jumpin'  at  her 
beck,  instead  o'  goin'  an'  takin'  a  stout  rope  an' 
knockin'  the  wickedness  out  o'  her ! 
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If  yon  don't  keep  still  this  minute  —  I'll  take 
joa  by  the  scruff  too. 


Georgb 


forget  yourself,  what- 
icl!     That    man    don't 


an  comes  nowadays 

;  capable  o'  flingin' 

feller  like  that,   a 

—  he  c'n  lie  to  you 

he  - —  they  c'n  com- 


[7*0  Henschel.]  Don 
ever  you  do,  Mr.  Her 
knoiw  no  better,  you  see. 

lExit  rapidly  into  the  billiard 

Walt  HER 
I  believe,  Henschel,  if  a  r 
an'  tells  you  the  truth,  you'i 
him  against  the  waII.  But  : 
worthless  windbag  like  Gcorg 
day  an'  night.     Your  wife  an 

pete  with  each  other  makin'  a  fool  o'  you  !  If  yoi 
want  to  be  cheated — ^  all  right!  Bui  if  you  got 
a  pair  o'  eyes  left  in  your  head,  open  'em  once  an' 
look  around  you  an'  look  at  that  there  feller  good 
an'  hard.  Them  two  deceive  you  in  broad  day- 
light! 

Henschel 
[About  to  hurl  himtelf  upon  Waltrbr,  masttri 
hit    rage.]   What    did    you    say  —  eh?     Nothin'l 
Aw,  it's  all  right. 

[Paute.] 

Fa  BIO 
It's   teg'Iar  April  weather  this  day.     Now  the 
ran  shines  on"  now  it  blows  again. 


^r~^Bi^^^l 
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Henschel 

[Firmly  and  eollectedlg.]      v 

Out  with   it!     One   o'    you    k 

nnothcr    another,    an'    altogctl 

that  much ! 

[Po«*, 

Waltii 

■     "" 

■•'"'" 

[In  a  changed  lone.]    IT 

man  you  used  to  be!     V- 

gotten  into  you !     In  thi> 

r,.ri,./.] 

You 

among  men.     People  !■  ■ 

get  your  ndvice.     An' 

you  might  say — -aln:. 

j^HI 

'Twos  like  Amen  in 

-^H 

gettin'   along  with   i' 

^ 

Go  right  ahead               ,  '   j^'J^ 

I    says   is: 

Yoo 

an-  tell  my 

la 

Very  welL     !       .,,^utKX  goet. 
self.     Formerlv        ■«'^""'*  *""■ 

41 

if  thev  did  " 

count  o'  vour      -  HflMcfcel.  I  beg  ; 

you,  for  hea 

ven's 

you  faithful          ^»«*«»«i»J  here! 

The  police 

iXlL^ 

wife,  an'  v          ^  ^^-  '"^  t^en 

ifl 

out     Whn*' 

^H 

has  but  '..                    iUNsc.iEi. 

^M 

befk,    .                             ,,,-  torpering,   n 

lithering  rage  — 

kno>                                      nl  beat   yoc 

L  all  to  death  if 

rf 

i 
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,,.]  Wilhelm,  Wilhelim 
ii'olishnesa  now!  I  wish 
ml'  it  didn't  mean  nothin'. 
IKOjile  will  talk! 


:i  Rood  man.  Come  to  your 
.'I.  Iiow  you  look!  Think,  man, 
"I]  fnirly  roared!  What's  the  mat- 
Tlint  must  ha'  heen  heard  all  over 

Henschel 
""ly  c'n  hear  me  now  that  wants  to.     But 
I-  ln:re  an'  Hanne  is  to  come  here. 


Why  should  I  be  stayin'  here?  I  don't  know 
wb.it  for!  Your  affairs  —  they  don't  concern  me 
a  bit.     I  dcKi't  mingle  in  'em  an'  I  don't  want  to ! 

Henschel 

Then  yon  ahoald  ha'  thought  before  yoa  spoke! 
Walther 

Eveiytiiiii'  else  that's  between  us'll  be  settled 
in  court.  There  we'll  see  who's  in  the  right. 
Ill  get  hold  o'  my  money;  never  fear!  Maybe 
yod're  wifell  think  it  over  once  or  twice  before 
she  goes  an'  perjures  herself.  The  rest  don't 
coDcem  me.  I  tdl  you  to  let  me  go.  I  has  no 
Ume.  I  has  to  go  to  Hartau,  an'  I  can't  be  kept 
vBJtin'  herc. 
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SiEBENHAAR  re-entcrs* 

SlEBENHAAR 

What's  happened  here? 

Wermelskirch 

Goodness^  gracious^  I  don't  know!  I  don't 
know  what  Mr.  Henschel  wants! 

Henschel 

[Who  continues  to  imprison  Wai/ther's  wrist.^ 
Hanne  is  to  come  here:  that's  all. 

Mrs.  Wermelskirch 

[To  SlEBENHAAR.]  The  men  were  drinking 
their  beer  quite  peacefully.  Suddenly  Mr.  Hen- 
schel came  in  and  began  a  dispute  as  though  he 
were  master  here. 

SlEBENHAAR 

[With  a  deprecating  gesture, 1  All  right;  all 
right.  [To  Henschel.]  What's  happened  to  you, 
Henschel } 

Henschel 

Mr.  Siebenhaar^  it's  no  fault  o'  mine.  I  couldn't 
help  things  comin'  about  this  way.  You  may 
think  what  you  please^  Mr.  Siebenhaar.  I  give 
you  my  word  — 'twasn't  my  fault. 

SlEBENHAAR 

You  needn't  excuse  yourself  to  me,  HenscheL 
I  know  you're  a  man  of  peace. 
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"  t'b  service  long  ago, 

'lousand  times  over 

Li'Tc  has  happened. 

iias  done.     I   never 

vi.iiii !     But  now  things 

.  [;i  V  scratch  an'  they  bite 

1    now  this  man  here  has 

■    that  he's  got  to  prove  — 

i ">! 

SlEBENHAAR 

vol)  let  the  people  gossip? 

Hbnbchel 
p»t's!     Proofs!     Or  God  help  him! 

W&LTHBR 

I  can  prove  it  an'  I  will.  There  are  not  many 
people  in  this  room  that  don't  know  it  aa  well  as 
I.  That  there  woman  is  on  an  evil  way.  'Tia  do 
fault  o'  mine,  an'  I  wouldn't  ha'  mentioned  it. 
But  I'm  not  goin'  to  let  you  strike  me.  I'm  no 
liar.  I  always  speaks  the  truth !  Ask  it  of  any- 
body! Ask  Mr.  Siebenhaar  here  on  his  honour  an' 
conscience !  The  sparrows  is  twitterin'  it  on  every 
roof  —  an'  worse  things  'n  that! 

SiBBENHAAR 

Think  over  what  you're  saying  carefully,  Wal- 
ther. 
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Walthkr 
He  forces  me  to  it!  Why  don't  he  let  me  go? 
Why  is  I  to  suffer  for  other  people?  You  know 
it  all  Bs  well  as  I?  How  did  you  used  to  stand 
with  Henachel  in  other  years  when  his  first  wife 
was  alive?  D'you  think  people  don't  know  that? 
An'  now  you  don't  cross  his  threshold. 

SlEBENMAAR 

The  relations  between  us  are  our  private  affair. 
And  I  will  not  permit  remark  or  interference. 

Walthkr 

All   right.     But   if   first   his   wife  dies,  though 

she's    as    well    as   anybody,   an'    when    Gustel   goes 

an'   dies   eight  weeks   later,  then,   I'm  thinkin'   it's 

more'n  a  private  affair! 


Henschel 

What?- 

-  Hanne  is  to  come ! 

HS.  Hen( 
ing  he 

iCHEL  enterg  suddenly  and  quickly,  just 
has  come  from  her  mark  and  ttill  drg- 

r  hands. 

Mrs.  Henbcmel 

Wliafre 

you  roarin'  about  so? 

Henschel 
'Tis    well    that    you're    here. —  This    man    here 
Bays  — 
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Mrs.  Henschel 

[Makes  a  movement  as  if  to  go.]  Damned  rot 
that  it  .  .  • 

Henschel 
You're  to  stay  here! 

Mrs.  Henschel 

Are  70a  all  drunk  together?  What're  you 
thinkin'  of,  anyhow.^  D'you  think  I'm  goin'  to 
stay  here  an'  play  monkey  tricks  for  you? 

IShe  is  about  to  go, 

Henschel 

Hanne,  I  advise  you  .  .  .  This  man  here 
says  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Henschel 
Aw,  he  c'n  say  what  he  wants   to,  for  all   I 


cares! 


Henschel 


He  says  that  you  deceive  me  before  my  face  an' 
behind  my  back ! 

Mrs.  Henschel 
What?     What?     What?     What? 

Henschel 

That's  what  he  says !     Is  he  goin'  to  dare  to  say 
that?     An'  that  .  .  .  my  wife  .  .  . 
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Mrs.  Henschel 

Me?     Lies!     Damned  lies! 

r^Air   tkroits    her   apron    over   her   face   and 
rushes  out. 


Henschel 

That  I  .  .  .  that  my  wife  .  .  .  that  wc  together 
.  .  that  our  Gustcl  .  .  .  Tis   well!     'Tis  well! 
[He  releases  Walther's  hand  and  lets  his 
head  sink,  moaning,  on  the  table, 

Walther 
I  voiii*t  be  made  out  a  liar  here. 


THE    CURTAIN    FALLS. 


in  the  firxt  three  acts.  II  U 
pight,  but  the  moonlight  tkrowi  a  moHernte 
brightneu  into  the  room.  It  is  empty.  Sev- 
eral dagt  have  patted  since  the  occurrenves 
in  the  fourth  act. 
A  candle  it  lit  in  the  small  adjoining  room;  at  the 
end  of  a  few  seconds  Henbchel  enters,  car- 
rying the  candle  in  a  candleitick  of  tin.  He 
wear*  leathern  breeches  but  his  feet  are  cased 
in  bedroom  slippers.  Slon^ly  he  approaches 
the  table,  gazes  hesitatingly  frst  backward, 
then  lorpard  the  n'indotv,  finally  puis  the  can- 
dlestick on  the  table  and  sits  down  by  the 
nindow.  He  leans  his  chin  on  his  hand  and 
Hares  al  the  moon. 

Mrs.  Henschel 
[Invisible,  from  Ike  adjoining  chamber,  calls  :'\ 
Hasband !  Husband !  What  are  you  doin'  out 
there?  —  the  same  mortal  foolishness  all  the  time! 
—  [She  looks  in.  but  half-clad.]  Where  nrc  you? 
Come  "n  go  to  bed!  'Tis  time  to  slec)) !  'To- 
morrow you  won't  he  able  to  go  out  again !  You'll 
be  lyin'  like  a  sack  o'  tneal  and  everytliin'  '11  go 
upatde  down  in  the  yard.  [She  comes  out,  half- 
Had  a»  she  is,  and  approaches  HENStHEi.  hesita- 
tinglji  and  fearfully.]   What  ore  you  doin',  eh? 
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Mrs 

Hen 

you  sittin' 

there 

H 

•  N.CH 

'  at  the  clouds. 

Mn.. 

H.i. 

Oh,  no,  my  goodness ;  it's  enough  to  confuse  a 
perfon's  head!  What's  to  be  seen  up  there,  I'd 
like  to  know!  The  same  worry,  night  after  night. 
There's  no  rest  in  the  world  for  nobody  no  more. 
What  are   you   starin'   at?     Say   aomctiiin',  won't 

Henschel 
Up  there!  ,  .  ,  That's  where  they  arc! 


You're  dreamin',  ch?     You,  WiUielra,  wake  ap! 
Lay  down  in  your  bed  an'  go  to  sleep.     There's 

nothin'  but  clouds  up  there! 

Henschrl 
Anybody  that  has  eyes  e'n  see  what  there  is ! 


An'  anybody  that  gets  confused  ii 
crazy. 
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Henschel 
I'm  not  confused. 


Mrs.  Henschel 

I'm  not  sayin'  that  you  ^re!  But  if  you  go  on 
acrtin'  this  way^  you  will  be! 

[She  shivers,  pulls  on  a  jacket,  and  stirs 
the  ashes  in  the  oven  with  a  poker. 

Henschel 
What  time  is  it? 

Mrs.  Henschel 
A  quarter  of  two. 

Henschel 

You've  got  a  watch  hangin'  to  you;  it  used  to 
hang  behind  the  door. 

Mrs.  Henschel 

What  fancies  is  you  goin'  to  have  next?  'Tis 
hangin'  where  it  always  did. 

Henschel 

[Rising.]  I  think  111  go  over  to  the  stables  a 
bit. 

Mrs.  Henschel 

I  tells  you  to  go  to  bed^  or  I'll  raise  an  alarm. 
You  got  nothin'  to  do  in  the  stable  now!  'Tis 
nighty  an'  in  bed  is  where  you  belong ! 
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Henschei. 
[Remain*     tlanding     quieili/     and     looking     at 
Hannb.]   Where's  Gustel? 

Mrs.  Henschel 

What  are  you  hotherin"  for?     She 'a  lyin"  in  bed 

asleep !     What  are  you  always  worritin'  over  the 

girl  for?     She  don't  lack  for  nothin'!     I  don't  do 

nothin'  to  her! 

She  don't  lack  for  nothin'.     She's  gone  to  bed. 
She's  gone  to  sleep  betimes  —  Gustel  hns.     I  don't 


Mrs.  Henschel 
[Wailing,  ttafft  her  apron  into  her  mouth.]    1*11 
run  away .'     1  won't  stay  here ! 

Henschel 

—  Go  to  bed,  go!     I'll  come  too.     Your  cryin' 

can't    help    no  more   now.     "Tis    our    Lord    alone 

knows  whose  fault  it  is.     Vou  can't  help  it;  you 

don't  need  to  cry. —  Our  Lord  an"  me  —  we  two. 


-  kno^ 


[He  lumt  the  key  in  the  door. 


[Hattily    turning    it    back    again.]    Why    d'you 
lock  the  door?     I  won't  stand  bein"  locked  in. 


I  don't  rightly  know  wliy  I  turned  the  key. 
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Mr3.  Henrchbl 
Them  people  has  gone  an'  addled  your  brains  for 
yon!  Thev'U  have  to  answer  some  day  for  the 
things  they've  put  into  your  head !  I  took  as  good 
care  o'  your  girl  as  I  did  o'  my  own.  She 
wouldn't  ha'  died  o'  that!  But  I  can't  wake  the 
dead.  If  a  body  is  to  die,  she  dies  —  in  this  world. 
There's  no  holdin'  people  like  that;  they  has  to  go. 
There  never  was  much  strength  in  Gustel  —  you 
know  that  as  well  as  I.  Why  do  you  go  axin'  me 
an'  lookin'  at  me  as  if  I  done  God  knows  what  to 
her! 


[Siitpirhutli/.]    Maybe  you  did  soniethin'.     'Tis 
not  impossible. 

Mrs.  Henschel 
[Betide  hertflf.]  Oh,  if  somebody'd  foretold 
this  —  I'd  ha'  gone  beggin'  my  brcnd  first.  No, 
no,  O  my  goodness,  if  I'd  ha'  known  tliat!  To 
have  to  listen  to  things  like  thai!  Didn't  I  want 
to  go?  An"  who  kept  me  back?  Who  held  me 
fast  in  the  house  here?  I  could  ha'  made  my  livin' 
any  time!  I  wasn't  afraid;  I  could  always  work. 
But  you  didn't  let  up-  Now  I  got  my  reward. 
Now  I  got  to  suffer  for  it  I 

Hensckel 
'Tis  true,  maybe,  that  you  has  to  suffer  for  it. 
Things  comes  tu  they  come.     What  c'n  a  body  do? 
[He  locki  the  door  again. 


L 


Henschel 
That's  just  it!     1  know  very  well!     Tliey  can't 
deceive  mc,     I  know  what  I  know,      [i/arrt'ediy.] 
That's  all  I  any. — -Come,  come,  let's   go  to  bed. 
Time  "II  show. 

[While  he  approaches  the  door  of  the  next 
roam,  Mrs.  Henschel  softlif  unlockt  the 
door  to  the  hall  and  slip)  out. 

Henschel 
[Taking  dotvn  a  nhip  from  the  frame  of  the 
door.]  Wily,  that's  my  old  Trieat  whip!  Where 
does  that  old  thing  come  from  ?  I  haven't  seen  it 
for  over  a  year.  That  was  bought  in  mother's 
time.  [He  lialens.]  What  d'you  say?  Eh?  — O' 
course  .  .  .  Certainly. —  Nothin' !  - —  Well,  s'pos- 
in' !  An'  why  not?  'Tis  well!  —  I  know  what  I 
has  to  do !  —  I  won't  be  stubborn. —  You  let  that, 
be  too. 


J 


Act  VI 


:  I A^  KJ  » :  I ,/ 


Good     ertmmg,    Mr.     HfaaAeJ 
700  still  iq>?     TaB*re 
matter  with 


c^r     Wkji's  tike 


[After  he  hmg,  for  Brwetwi 
with  perfle^^^  dm  fly  z"]   I 
don't  get  de^  at  all!     I'd 
mfdichie,  if  I  kaev  «bt.     I 


*  '«', 


li^   to  take 


I 

ft 


m  tdl  JVH  MBctiiiB'.  old  friend:  Too  go 
qoietij  to  bed  aov,  and  to-norrov,  real  earij.  IH 
send  tiie  doctor  in.     Too  BHst  reaUr  take 


No  doctor  woot  be  aUe  to  help 


Too  mostn't  saj  that;  well  see  aboot  that! 
Doctor  Richter  knows  his  business.  Mr  wife 
couldn't  sleep  for  weeks;  her  head  ached  as  if  it 
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would   burst.     Last   Monday   she  took   a   powdei 
and  now  ^he  sleeps  all  night  like  the  dead. 


Yes,     yes  .  .  .  well,     well  .  .  .  'Tis     possible! 
I'd  like  it  well  enough  if  I  eould  sleep. —  Is  the 
1  reel  sick? 


SlEBENIIAAR 

Oh,  we're  all  a  litUe  under  the  weatlier.  When 
once   Monday   is  past,  evefj^hing  will  straighten 

out  again. 

Hgnbchel 
I  s'poac  you  has  to  turn  over  the  property  on 
Monday, 

SiGBENHAAR 

Yea,  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  it  by 
Monday.  In  the  meantime  the  work  is  heaping 
up  so  —  what  with  writing  and  making  the  inven- 
tory —  that  I  scarcely  get  out  of  my  clothes.  But 
come  now,  Henschel,  and  go  to  bed.  One  man 
has  one  trouble  and  another  has  another.  Life  is 
no  joke  and  we  must  all  sec  how  we  can  best  Sght 
our  way  through.  And  even  if  many  strange 
thoughts  pass  through  your  head  —  don't  take  them 
to  heart  so ! 


Thank  you  r 
take  anythin' 
to  you  an*  youi 


Henschel 
ny  times,  Mr.  Siebenhaar.     Don't 
ill  part,  please.     An'  good  luck 
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SiBBENHAAR 

We'll  see  each  other  ngnin  to-morrow,  Henschel. 
Yon  owe  me  no  thanks  for  anything.  We've  done 
each  other  many  a  scr\'ice  in  the  years  that  we've 
lived  together  here.  And  thoae  services  compen- 
sate for  efich  other.  We  were  good  friends  and, 
aurely,  we  will  remain  such. 

Henschel 
[Silenltji  lakeg  a  few  steps  toward  the  window 
and  look*  outJ] —  Ah,  them's  queer  things  here. 
Time  don't  stand  still  in  this  world.  Little  Karl, 
he  never  eame  to  see  us  no  mare  ...  I  can't  make 
no  objection.  Maybe  you  was  right.  The  lad 
conldn't  ha'  learned  nothin'  good  here.  'Twas 
different  ^ —  once! 

SlEBENttAAR 

Henachcl,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  now! 

Henschel 
An'  yoD  didn't  cross  my  threshold  neither.     'Tia 
nine  months  since  you  did. 

SteOENHAAR 

I  had  too  much  to  worrv  me;  that's  aU. 


Thoae  were 

the  very  times  you 

fore.     No.    n 

0,    I    know.     Voii 

the  people    n 

e   right   too  — all 

take  no  pride 

in  myself  no  more. 
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Henscliel,  you  must  take  aome  rest  now. 

Henschel 
No,  no;  we  c'n  talk  about  it  a  bit.  You  see,  I 
know  'tifl  all  my  fault  —  I  know  that,  an'  with  that 
we  can  let  it  be.  But  before  I  went  an'  took  this 
woman  — Hannc,  I  mean  —  before  that  it  all  be- 
gan .  .  .  slowly  it  began,  slowly  - —  but  downhill 
right  along.  First  thing,  a  good  bonchandled  whip 
broke.  After  that,  I  remember  it  right  well,  I 
drove  over  my  dog  an'  he  died.  'Twas  the  best 
little  dog  I  had.  Then,  one  right  after  another, 
three  o'  my  horses  died;  an'  one  of  'em  was  the 
fine  stallion  that  cost  me  five  hundred  crowns.  An' 
then,  last  of  all  .  ,  ,  my  wife  died.  I  noticed  it 
well  enough  in  my  own  thoughts  that  fate  was 
against  me.  But  when  ray  wife  went  away  from 
me,  I  had  a  minute  in  my  own  mind  when  I  thought 
to  myself:  Now  it's  enough.  There's  not  much 
else  that  c'n  he  taken  from  me.  But  you  see,  there 
was  somethin'  else.- —  I  don't  want  to  talk  about 
Gustel.  A  man  loses  first  his  wife  an'  then  a 
child  —  that's  common.  But  no:  a  snare  was  laid 
for  me  an'  1  stepped  into  it. 

SlEfiENHAAR 

Who  laid  a  snare  for  you? 


Maybe   the    devil ;    maybe,   too,    somebody   else, 
t's  throttlin'  rae^  that's  certain. 
IPaute.] 
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SlCBENHAAR 

That's  a  most  unhappy  notion  of  yours  .  .  . 

Henschei. 
An'  I'm  denyin'  nothin'.  A  bad  man  I've  come 
to  be,  only  it'g  no  fault  o"  mine.  I  just,  somehow, 
atmnbltd  into  it  all.  Maybe  it's  my  fault  too. 
You  c'n  say  so  if  you  want  to.  Who  knows?  I 
should  ha'  kept  a  better  watch.  But  the  devil  is 
more  cunnin'  than  me.  I  just  kept  on  straight 
ahead. 

Henschel,  you're  just  your  own  worst  enemy. 
You're  fighting  phantoms  which  have  no  existence 
at  any  time  or  place.  The  devil  has  done  nothing 
to  you,  nor  have  you  stepped  into  any  snare.  And 
no  one  is  throttling  you  either.  That  is  all  non- 
sense.    And  such  fancies  are  dangerous. 

Henschel 
We'll  sec;  we  c'n  wait  an'  see. 

SlEBBNHAAR 

Well,  tell  me  something  definite.  You  won't  be 
able  to  do  it,  however  you  try.  You  are  neither 
bad,  as  you  say,  nor  are  you  burdened  by  any 
guilt. 


Henschel 


Ah,  I  know  better. 


Well,  what  is  your  guilt.' 
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Henschel 

Here  stood  the  bed.  An'  she  was  lyin'  in  it. 
An'  here  I  gave  her  my  promise.  I  gave  her  my 
promise^  an*  I've  broken  it! 

SlEBENHAAR 

What  promise  was  that? 

Henschel 

You  know  well  enough !  —  I  broke  it  an'  when  I 
did  that^  I  was  lost.  I  was  done  for.  The  game 
was  up. —  An'  you  see:  now  she  can't  find  no  rest. 

SlEBENHAAR 

Are  you  speaking  of  your  dead  wife  ? 

Henschel 

'Tis  of  her,  of  her  exackly  that  I'm  speakin'. 
She  can't  find  no  rest  in  the  grave.  She  comes  an' 
she  goes  an'  she  finds  no  rest. —  I  curry  the  horses ; 
there  she  stands.  I  take  a  sieve  from  the  feed- 
bin,  an'  I  see  her  sittin'  behind  the  door.  I  mean 
to  go  to  bed  in  the  little  room;  'tis  she  that's  lyin' 
in  the  bed  an'  lookin'  at  me. —  She's  hung  a  watch 
aroun'  my  neck;  she  knocks  at  the  wall;  she 
scratches  on  the  panes. —  She  puts  her  finger  on 
my  breast  an'  I'm  that  smothered,  I  has  to  gasp 
for  air.  No,  no,  I  know  best.  You  got  to  go 
through  a  thing  like  that  before  you  know  what  it 
is.  You  can't  tell  about  it.  I've  gone  through  a 
deal  —  you  c'n  believe  me. 


rVJ 
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SlEBEMHAAR 

Henacbel,  this  is  my  last  word  to  yoa :  Gather 
all  the  strength  you  have  in  you;  plant  yourself 
firmly  on  both  legs.     Go  and  consult  n  physicinn. 
Tell  yourself  that  you  are  ill,  very  ill,  but  drive  * 
these  phantoms  away.     They  are  mere  cobwebs  of 


the  brain 


i  fancies. 


That's  what  you  said  that  there  time,  too.  Just 
■o  or  Bomethin'  tike  it  you  said. 

SlEBENHAAB. 

Very  likely,  and  I'm  willing  to  stand  by  it  now. 
What  you  did  in  the  matlcr  of  your  marriage,  it 
was  your  entire  right  to  do.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  any  sin  or  guilt. 

WznuBLSKiRcH  atept  forward. 

Wermelskircu 
Henschel,  come  over  to  me.  We'll  light  the  gas 
and  play  cards.  We'll  drink  beer  or  whatever  you 
want  to  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  it;  then  the  ghosts 
can  come  if  they  want  to.  In  two  hours  it  will  he 
bright  daylight.  Then  we  can  drink  some  coffee 
and  lake  a  walk.  The  devil  is  in  this  if  you  can't 
be  made  to  be  your  old  self  again- 

Hen'echel 
Maybe  so;  we  c'n  try  it  all  right. 
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WERMELaKIRCK 

On  account  of  thnt  little  nonsense  the  other  day? 
That  was  only  a  misunderstanding.  And  all  that 
has  been  cleared  Up.  1  simply  won't  let  Hauffe 
CDUie  in  any  more.  The  fellow  is  alwavs  drunk; 
tliafs  a  fact.  Things  are  often  said  in"heat  that 
siui))ly  enter  at  one  ear  and  pass  out  at  the  other. 
And  that's  the  way  to  treat  auch  incidents.  I  al- 
ways do. 

Henschel 
An'  that'd  be  best  too.  You're  quite  right. 
But  no  —  I  won't  be  comin'  into  the  barroom  no 
more,  I'm  goin'  to  travel  about  a  good  bit,  I  think. 
Maybe  they  won't  follow  me  all  roun'.  An"  now 
sleep  well.     I'm  feelin'  sleepy  too. 

SlEBENHAAR 

How  would  it  be,  Henschcl,  if  you  came  up  with 
mcP  There's  light  upstairs  and  my  office  is  heated. 
There  we  can  all  three  play  a  little  game.  I 
wouldn't  lie  down  to-night  anyhow. 


Yes,  yes;  i 
long  since  I'^ 


Henschel 
c  could  be  doin'  that  together. 
:  touched  a  card. 
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That's  right.     Go  on  up.     You 
to  sleep  nohow. 

Henschel 
I'm  not  goin'"!     Y'  understand  n 


Mri 


Hensc 


Well,  if  you're  goin'  to  atay,  then  I  won't.  Gad 
knows  what  you'll  be  op  to  this  night.  You'll  be- 
gin to  he  playin'  aroun'  with  knives  again.  Yes, 
that's  what  he  did  yesterday.  A  body's  not  sure  o' 
her  life  no  more. 


Hen'sciiel 

up  thei 


He  advised 
s  the  first  one 


Yoa  won't  see  me  goin' 
me  to  do  what  I  did,  on'  t 
to  despise  me  for  doin'  it. 


SlEfiENliAAK 

Henschel,  I  never  despised  you.  You're  an 
honourable  fellow,  through  and  through;  don't  talk 
nonsense  now.  There  are  certain  fates  that  come 
upon  men.  And  what  one  has  to  bear  is  not  easy. 
Yon  have  grown  ill,  but  you  have  remained  a  good 
And  for  Uiat  truth  I'll  put  my  hand  in  the 


fire! 


Henschel 


Maybe  that's  true  too,  Mr.  Siebenhanr. —  Let  it 
be;  we'll  talk  about  somethin'  else,  'Tisn't  your 
fault;  I  always  said  that.  An'  I  can't  blame  my 
brother-in  law  neither.     He  knows  where  he  gets 
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Wermkls 
Well  then,  come  aloiip. 

II FV 

I  won't  go  to  your  p' 


..  gff^  TPon  to  peo- 

"^^^^jflf— now  here 

«.•  fitfc  her  brother 


.^" 


Wrv 


^,j„niur  people?     Not 
~^ij.(if*tbe  other  night. 


On  account  of  th 
That  was  only  !i  ' 
has  been  clcirrd 
come  in  any  ni' 
that's  a  fact, 
simply  enter  .U  - 
And  that's  th. 
ways  do. 


An'    til. I 
But  no  - 
more.     I  ■ 
Maybe  ti 
sleep  w. 


tarn  it  any  way  you 

ir  no  about   it.     She's 
^^^^Volks.     An'  even  if 

Jim:  7*  ™y  *^^^  ^^'  '^'^^sn't 
^^^nothin'  c'n  do  any 


.   ff  x^rsx  until  you've  put 
'^    ^^  *  Y<iQ  must  calm  yourself 


^^  10*  quiet,  reel  quiet. 


Ho- 
me? 

The 

WOl'" 


w  ^  case  we   can   talk   quite 
■*        A^  Tonrself  how  your  wife  re- 
**        ftftwr  *8  fifo'^c;  ^^c's  far  away 
,^  never  set  your  eyes  on  him 
^1  into  sin  —  no  matter  who 


■^'^■^'^^A  other's  hands.     Bury  that 
i^^^T^i^ght  and  be  at  peace. 
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Henschel 
I  don't  has  to  make  no  peace  with  faer.  [To 
Hanme.]  I  c'n  give  you  my  band!  I  don't  mind. 
Timt  you've  gone  an'  made  a  mistake  —  the  Lord 
c'n  Judge  that  in  this  world.  I  won't  condemn  you 
on  that  account. —  If  only  .  .  .  about  Guatel  .  .  . 
if  only  we  could  know  somethin'  .  .  .  about  that 
.  .  .  for  certain ! 


Mrs.  Henschel 
YoD  c'n  both  kill  me  this  minute.     May  I  drop 
dead  if  I  did  any  harm  to  Gustel ! ! 

Henschei. 
That's  what  I've  been  sayin':  It'll  stick  to  mc. 
—  WcIIj  we  c'n  talk  it  over  again  to-morrow.  Be- 
fore we  get  through  taUiin'  about  that,  many  a 
drop  o'  wftler'U  hove  time  to  run  into  the  sea,  I'm 
tbinldn'. 

Wermelhkihch 
Why  don't  yon  build  a  comfortable  fire  and  cook 
a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  After  rain  comes  the  sun- 
shine. That's  the  way  it  is  between  married  peo- 
ple. There  will  be  storms  in  every  marriage.  But 
ftfter  the  storm  everything  grows  greener.  The 
main  thing  is:  Bye,  baby,  bye —  [7/e  imitates  the 
geilure  of  one  rocking  a  child  in  his  ott/is.}  — 
That's  the  right  way.  That's  the  thing  that  you 
two  must  get  for  yourselves.  [Jovialli/  palling 
Hehbchel'b  tkottldcr.]  That's  what  the  old  man 
likes.  You  two  must  get  together  and  buy  a  toy 
like  that.     Confound  it,  Henschel!     It  would  be 
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queer  if  that  weren't  easy,     A  giant  of  a  man  like 
you !     Good  night  all. 

Sl£BENIIAAR 

Everything  changes.     One  must  have  courage. 

Just  keep  cool  and  dress  warmly  —  that's  it ! 
SiEBGNHAAR  and  Wehmelskirch  tpUhdraw.     Hen- 
BCHEL  goo  tlowly  to  the  door  and  it  about  to 
lock  it  again. 

Mrs.  Henschel 
You're  to  leave  that  open ! 

Hekschbl 
All  right;  I  don't  mind,— What  are  yon  doin' 


[Who  hat  been  bending  down  before  the  oven, 
draws  hertelf  up  quickly.^  I'm  makin'  a  fire. 
Don't  you  see  that? 


[Sitting   down   heavily    by    the    table.']    For   my 
part  you  e'n  light  the  lamp  too. 

[He  pulls  out  the  drawer  of  the  table. 

Mrs.  Henschel 
What  are  you  lookin'  for? 
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Henschel 
Nothin*. 

Mrs.  Henschel 

Then  you  c'n  push  it  back  in.  [She  steps  for- 
ward and  shuts  the  drawer.']  I  s'ppose  you  want 
to  wake  Berthel  up? 

[Pause.] 

Henschel 
Monday  he's  goin'.     Then  we'll  be  alone. 

Mrs.  Henschel 
Who's  g^in'  on  Monday? 

Henschel 

Siebenhaar.  The  Lord  knows  how  we'll  get 
along  with  the  new  owner. 

Mrs.  Henschel 

He's  a  rich  man.  He  won't  borrow  money  of 
jou  at  least. 

Henschel 

—  Hanne,  one  of  us  two'U  have  to  go.  One  of 
ns  two.  Yes,  yes^  'tis  true.  You  c'n  look  at  me. 
That  can't  be  changed. 

Mrs.  Henschel 
I'm  to  go  away?     You  want  to  drive  me  away? 
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Henbchel 
We'll  Bee  about  that  later  —  lu^  has  to  go! 
M&ybe  'twill  be  me,  an'  maybe  'twill  be  you.  If 
I  was  to  go  ...  I  know  this  for  sure  —  you 
wouldn't  be  scared  about  yourself.  You're  able  to 
look  after  the  business  like  a  man. —  But  's  I  said: 
it  don't  matter  about  mc. 


Mrs.  Henschel 
If  one  of  us  bns  to  go— I'll  go.  I'm  still 
strong  enough.  I'll  leave  an'  nobody  needn't  see 
me  no  more.  Tlie  horses  an'  the  waggons  — 
they're  all  yours.  You  got  the  business  from 
your  father  an*  you  can't  go  an'  leave  it.  I'll  go 
an'  then  the  troublc'll  be  over. 


Hembchbl 
*Tis  easy  sayin'  that.     We  got  to  consider  <: 
thing  at  a  time. 


There's  no  i 
and  done  with  : 


Mrs.  Henbchel 
se  in  drawin'  it  out.     What's 


[Ruing  heavily  and  going  tomard  the  adjoining 
room.]   An"    Berthel?     What's    to    become    o'    the 

Mrs.  Henschel 
She'll  have  to  go  to  father,  over  in  Quolsdorf. 
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Hekhchel 


[At  the  door  of  the  bedroom.]  Let  it  be.  To- 
morrow is  another  day.  Everythin'  changes,  as 
Siebenhaar  says.  To-morrow,  maybe,  every  thin' 
'11  look  different. 

IPau^e.] 


Hei 

[Invisible  in   the   next   room.] 
ing  all  oTec  again. 


Berthel  is  sweat- 


Mrs.  Hzn'schel 

That  won't  do  her  no  harm  to  be  sweatin'  a  bit. 

The  drops   are  runnin'  down  ray  neck  too.     Oh, 

what  a  life —  [She  opens  a  mndoni.\  — a  body'd 

rather  he  dead. 

Hknschel 
What   are   you    talkin'    about?     I    don't   under- 
stand. 


Lie  down  o 


Mrs.  Hensciiel 
your  side  an'  leave 


Are  you  eomir 
It's  most  day 


Mr; 


HCNSCH 


Who 


[She  minds  the  clock. 
Henschel 
t  windin'  the  clock? 
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Mrs.  Henschel 
Yon'rc  to  keep  still  now.  If  Bcrthel  waa  to 
wake  Dp,  it*d  be  a  fine  to  do.  She'd  howl  for  half 
an  hour.  [She  lilt  down  al  the  table  and  leant 
both  elbotet  upon  »(.]  'Twould  be  best  if  a  body 
got  up  an'  went  away. 


SiEBENUAAR  peeri  in. 


I'm    lookin' 
calmer  now? 


Is    your    husband 


Mbb,  Henschel 


Yes,  yes,  he   lay   down   to  sleep.   [She  callt.] 
Husband!  Wilhelm! 


Sh!  You'd  better  be  grateful.  Hurry  and  go 
to  bed  yourself. 

Mrs.  Henschel 

There's  nothin'  else  left  to  do.  I'll  go  an'  try. 
[She  goes  to  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  ttand*  itill 
at  if  spellbound  and  litten».]  Wilhelm!  You 
might  answer. —  [Louder  and  more  frightened.'^ 
Wilhelm !  You're  not  to  frigbten  me  this  way ! 
Maybe  you  think  I  don't  know  that  you're  still 
awake!! —  [In  grotring  terrOT.'\  — Wilhelm,  I  tell 
you!  .  .  .  [Berthel  ha*  rvaked  up  and  Kailt.] 
Bertbel,  you  look  out  an'  keep  atill !  Keep  still 
or  I  don't  know  what'll  happen!  —  Wilhelm!  Wil- 
helm! 

[She  almott  thrieki. 


I. 
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SiEBENHAAR  looks  tft  agatti. 

SlEBENHAAR 

What's  the  matter^  Mrs.  Henschel? 

Mrs.  Henschel 
I  call  an'  call  an'  he  don't  answer! 

SlEBENHAAR 

Are  you  crazy?     Why  do  you  do  that? 

Mrs.  Henschel 
— 'Tis  so  still  .  .  .  Somethin's  happened. 

SlEBENHAAR 

What? — [He  takes  up  the  candle  and  goes 
toward  the  bedroom  door,]  Henschel^  have  you 
fallen  asleep? 

[He  enters  the  bedroom. 
[Pause.] 

Mrs.  Henschel 

[Not  daring  to  follow  him.]  What  is  it?  What 
Is  it?     What's  goin'  on? 

Wermelskirch  looks  in. 

Wermelskirch 
Who's  in  there  ? 

Mrs.  Henschel 

Mr.  Siebenhaar. — 'Tis  so  still.  Nobody  don't 
answer.— 


>*  HENSCHEL  [Act  V 


^  ^M  tmd  kMing  Berthbl  on  hit  arm 
■mt  V  cAf  bfJroovi.]  Mta.  Henschel,  take 
~  g*  np  to  my  wife. 

Mb&  Henschel 
m  fkUJ  in  her  arnii.]   For  God's 


SkUKNHAAIt 

IMK^  tkrt  Nt  all  too  aoon. 

Mis>  Henschel 
[■iab  •  WKv  thmt  U  firtl  repreated  and  at  latt 
^^^-]»«  ■••■M.]  O  God,  he's  done  hisaelf  some 

t[She  runt  out  with  the  child. 
Wermelskirch 
:j^XtWl  tW  doctor? 
SlEBBNHAAK 
<d^kte*     Hr  could  give  ao  help  here. 
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THE  FIRST  ACT 


A    level,  fertile  landscape.     It   it  <t  clear,  i 

tunny  morning  in  May.  Diagonally  from  the 
middle  to  the  foreground  extends  a  path.  The 
fieldt  on  either  tide  are  railed  ilightlg  above 
if.  In  the  immediate  foreground  a  imall 
potato  patch  on  ivhich  the  green  ihoois  are 
already  visible.  A  tkallotv  ditch,  covered 
with  field  flankers,  separates  the  path  from 
the  fields.  To  the  left  of  the  path  on  a  slope 
about  six  feet  in  height  an  old  cherry  tree, 
to  the  right  haselnui  and  whitethorn  bushes. 
Nearly  parallel  rotlA  this  path,  but  at  some 
distance  in  the  background,  the  course  of  a 
brook  is  marked  by  rvilloivs  and  alder  trees. 
Solitary  groves  of  ancient  trees  add  a  park- 
like  appearance  to  the  landscape.  In  the 
background,  left,  from  among  bushes  and 
tree-tops  arise  the  gables  and  the  church 
steeple  of  the  village.  A  crucifix  stands  by 
the  wayside  in  the  foreground,  right.  It  it 
Sunday, 

Rose  Bkrnd,  a  beautiful,  vigorous  peasant  girl  of 
twenly-tmo  emerges,  excited  and  blushing, 
from  the  bushes  at  the  left  and  sits  dontn  on 
the  slope,  after  having  peered  shyly  and 
eagerly  in  all  directions.  Her  skirt  is  caught 
up,  her  feet  are  bare,  as  are  her  arms  and 
neck.     She  is  busily  braiding  one  of  her  long. 
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blonde  tretiei.  Shortly  after  her  appearance 
a  man  comes  stealthily  from  the  bushet  on  ike 
other  tide.  It  it  the  landowner  and  magit- 
trale,  Christopher  Flamm.  He,  too,  givet 
the  imprettioa  of  being  emharratted  but  at 
the  tame  time  amuted.  His  personality  it  not 
undignified;  kit  dress  betray t  something  of 
the  sportsman,  nothing  of  the  dandjf — laced 
hoots,  hunter's  hose,  a  leather  bottle  slung  by 
a  strap  across  his  shoulder.  Altogether 
Flamu  iV  robust,  unspoiled,  vivid  and  broad' 
shouldered  and  createt  a  thoroughly  pleasant 
impression.  He  titt  down  on  the  tlope  at  a 
carefully  considered  distance  from  Robb. 
They  look  at  each  other  silently  and  then 
break  out  into  iHexlinguiihable  laughter. 

Flamu 
[With    rising   boldness   and   delight   sings   ever 
louder  and  more  heartily,  beating  time  like  a  con- 
ductor.] 

"  In  heath  and  under  greenwood  tree. 
There  is  the  joy  I  choose  for  met 
I  am  a  huntsman  bold 
I  am  a.  huntsman  bold !  " 


[7»  at  first  frightened  by  his  singing;  then,  more 
and  more  amused,  her  embarrassment  gives  iray 
to  laughter.]   Oh,  but  Mr.  Flamm  .  .  . 

Flamm 

[With  a  touch  of  jaunty  boldness.]  Sing  with 
me,  Rosie! 
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Oh,  but  1  can't  sing,  Mr.  Flarnni. 

Flamm 
Ah,  that  isn't  true,   Rosie.     Don't   I    be 
often  and  oftcD  singing  out  on  the  farm: 
'■  A  huntsman  from  the  Rliineland  .  .  .  ' 
"  Kides  through  the  forest  green." 

Rose 
But  I  don't  know  that  song  a  bit,  Mr.  Fl 


You're  not  to  say  Mr.  Flamm !     Come  r 
"  Girlie,  come  and  move 
Here  to  tnv  favourite  si-i-ide !  " 


[Aiuumtly.]    The    peo]3lc   will    be   i 
church  in  a  minute,  Mr.  Flsmm. 


Flamm 
Let  'em  come!  [He  gelt  up  and  taket  hit  rifle 
from  the  hollow  cherri/  tree  to  the  left.]  I'd  better 
hang  it  around  again  anyhow.  So. —  And  now 
my  hat  and  my  pipe!  Good.  They  can  come 
■whenever  they  please.  [He  has  slung  kit  gun 
acroti  kit  thouldtr,  ttraighlened  his  hat  which  is 
ornamented  n'ith  a  cock's  feather,  taken  a  short 
pipe  out  of  hit  pocket  and  put  it  betiveen  his  lips.} 
Look  at  the  wild  cherries.  They're  thick.  [He 
picks  up  a  handful  of  them  and  shows  them  to 
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[Am  I 


Robe.      With  heartfelt  conviction:]    Rosie,  I   wiah 
you  were  my  wife  1 

RoaE 
Goodness,  Mr.  Flainro ! 


I  do,  so  help  n 


Flamu 


ROBK 


[Nervousli/   irt/ing  to  rrttrain  fiim.]   OH  no,  no! 

Flamm 
Rosip.  give  me  your  denr,  good,  faithful  little 
paw.  [He  holds  her  hand  and  sits  don-n.}  By 
heaven,  Rosic!  Look  here,  I'm  a  deuccdly  queer 
fellow!  I'm  damned  fond  of  my  dear  old  woman; 
that's  as  true  as  .  .  . 

Rose 

i  her  arm.]  Yon  moke  me 


[Hiding  her  fac 
want  to  die  o'  sham 


Damned    fond    of   her    I    tell    yon  .  .  .  but— 
[His  patience  tnap*.]  — this  doesn't  concern  her  a 


[Again  tempted  to  laugh  against  her  tDill.]   Oh, 
but  how  you  talk,  Mr.  Flai 


J 
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les 


Flamm 
[Filled  with  hearty  admiration  of  herJ]  Oh, 
you're  a  lovely  woman!  You  are  lovely!  You 
see:  my  wife  and  I  .  .  .  that's  a  queer  bit  of  busi- 
ness, tLat  is.  Not  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be 
straightened  out  in  a  minute.  You  know  Henri- 
etta .  .  .  She's  sick.  Nine  solid  years  she's  been 
bedridden;  at  most  she  creeps  around  in  a.  wheel 
chair.- —  Confound  it  all,  what  good  is  that  sort  o' 
thing  to  me? 

[He  grasp*  her  head  and  kiaes  her  pat- 
tionately. 


[Frightened  under  hti  khs 
from  church ! 


■-]   The  people 


They're  not  thinking  of  it!     Why  are  you  so 
worried  about  the  people  in  church  to-day? 

Robe 
Because  August's  in  church  too. 

Flamm 
That  long-faced  gentry  is  always  in  church ! 
Where  else  should  they  be?  But,  Roaie,  it  isn't 
even  half  past  ten  yet ;  and  when  tlie  service  is 
over  the  bells  ring.  No,  and  you  needn't  be  wor- 
ried about  my  wife  either. 


Oh,  Christopher,   she   keeps   lookin' 
sometimes,  so  you  want  to  die  o*  sliame. 


at   a   body 
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Flamm 

You  don't  know  my  old  lady;  that's  it.  She's 
bright;  she  can  look  through  three  board  walla! 
But  on  that  account  .  .  .  !  She's  mild  and  good 
ns  a  lamb  ,  .  ,  even  if  she  knew  what  there  is 
between  us ;  ahc  wouldn't  take  our  heads  off. 


Oh, 


For  hen 


Rose 
;n's  sake,  Mr. 


Flat 


Flamm 

Nonsense,  Roaie!  Have  a  pinch,  eh?  [He  take* 
anuff.]  1  tell  you  once  more:  I  don't  care  about 
anything!  [Indignatilly.l  What  is  a  man  like  me 
to  do?  What,  I  ask  you?  No,  don't  misunder- 
stand rae !  Surely  you  know  how  seriously  I  think 
of  our  affair.     Let  me  talk  ahead  once  in  a  while. 

Robe 

Mr.     Christie,    you're    so    good    to    me  ,  .  .    ! 

[IVitk  a  sudden  ebuUilion  of  tendernest,  tears  in 

r  eyes,  she  hisses  Fi/AMm's  hand.^    So  good  .  .  . 


but  . 


Flamm 


[Moved  and  surprised.^  Good  to  you?  No 
wonder!  Deuce  take  me,  Hosie.  That's  very  lit- 
tle, being  good  to  you.  If  I  were  free,  I'd  marry 
you.  You  see,  I'l'e  lost  the  ordinary  way  in  life! 
Not  to  speak  of  past  affairs!  I'm  fit  for  .  .  . 
well,  I  wonder  what  I  am  fit  for!  I  might  have 
been  a  royal  chief  forester  tn-day .'  And  yet, 
when  the  governor  died,  I  went  straight  home  and 
threw    over   my    career.     I    wasn't    born    for    the 
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higher  functions  of  socie^.  All  this  even  is  too 
civilised  for  me-  A  blork  house,  a  rifle,  bear's  ham 
for  supper  and  a  load  of  lead  sent  into  the  breeches 
of  the  first  eomer  —  that  would  be  .  .  .    ! 

Rose 
But  that  can't  be  had,  Mr.  Flamm !     And  .  .  . 
things  has  got  to  end  sometime. 

Flamm 
[Half  to  kimtelf.]  Confound  it  all  to  everlast- 
ing perdition!  Isn't  there  time  enough  left  for 
tbat  spindle-shanked  hypocrite?  Won't  there  be 
far  too  much  left  for  that  fellow  nnyway?  No, 
^ilic,  I'd  send  him  about  his  business. 

Rose 

Oh,  but    I've  kept  him   danglin'   long  enough. 

Two  years  an'  more   he's  been  waitin'.      Now  he's 

urgent ;    he    won't    wait    any    longer.     An'    things 

can't  go  on  this  way  no  mare. 

Flahh 
[Enraged.l  That's  all  nonsense;  you  under- 
stand. First  you  worked  yourself  to  the  hone  for 
your  father.  You  haven't  the  shghteat  notion  of 
what  life  is,  and  now  you  want  to  be  thiit  book- 
binder's pack  horse.  I  don't  see  how  people  can 
be  so  vulgar  and  heartless  as  to  make  capitoI  out 
of  another  human  being  in  that  way!  If  that's 
I  all  you're  looking  forward  to,  surely  there's  time 
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AoBE 
No,  Christie  .  .  .  It's  easy  to  talk  that  way, 
Mr.  Flamm!  But  if  you  waa  put  into  such  cir- 
cumstancea,  you'd  be  thinkin"  different  too. —  I 
know  how  shaky  father's  gettin' !  An'  the  land- 
lord has  given  us  notice  too.  A  new  tenant  is  to 
move  in,  1  believe!  An'  then  it's  father's  dearest 
wish  that  everythin's  atraightened  out. 

Flamm 

Then  let  your  father  marry  August  Kcil,  if  he's 

so  crazy  about  tlie   fellow.     Why,  he's  positively 

obsessed.     It's  madness  the  way   he's  taken  with 

that  man ! 

Rose 
You're  unjust,  Mr.  Flamm;  that's  all, 

Flamm 
Say  rather  .  .  .  Well,  what?  What  was  I 
going  to  say.^  ...  I  can't  bear  that  sanctimonious 
phit !  My  gorge  rises  at  the  sight  of  him.  God 
forgive  me,  Rosie,  and  forgive  you  especially ! 
WTiy  shouldn't  I  be  open  with  you.''  It  may  he 
that  he  has  his  merits.  They  say,  too,  that  he's 
saved  up  a  few  shillings.  But  that's  no  reason 
why  you  should  go  and  drown  yourself  in  his  paste- 
pot! 

Rose 

No,     Christopher!     Don't    talk     th.it     way!     I 

musn't  listen  to  such  talk,  the  dear  Lord  knows!  — 

August,  he's  been  through  a  lot!  —  His  sickness 
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fortunes  —  that  goes  right  to  a  person's 

Flamu 
A  man  can  never  understand  you  women  folks. 
You're  an  intelligent  and  determined  girl,  and 
suddenly,  on  one  point,  your  stupidity  is  simply 
astonishing  — ■  goose-like,  silly !  It  goes  straight 
to  your  soul,  does  it  ?  From  that  point  of  view 
you  might  as  well  marry  an  es-convict,  if  pity  or 
stupidity  are  reasons.  You  ought  to  raise  a  bit 
of  a  row  with  your  father  for  once !  What's  hurt- 
ing August?  He  grew  up  in  the  orphan  house  and 
succeeded  in  making  his  way  for  all  that.  If  you 
won't  have  him,  his  brethren  in  the  Lord  will  find 
him  another.     They're  expert  enough  at  that! 

Robe 
[Ifilh  dechion.]  No,  that  won't  do.  And  —  it 
has  got  to  be,  Mr.  Flamm. —  I'm  not  sorry  for 
what's  happened,  though  I  've  had  my  share  o' 
snfferin'  in  quiet.  All  to  myself,  I  mean.  But 
never  mind.  An'  nothin'  can  eliangc  that  now. 
But  it's  got  to  come  to  an  end  some  day  —  it  can't 
never  an'  never  go  on  this  way. 


Can't    go    on?     What    do    you    mean    by    that 


Just  .  .  .  because  things  is  no  different  in  this 
world.  I  can't  put  him  off  no  longer;  an'  father 
wouldn't  bear  with  it.     An'  he's  quite  right  in  that 
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matter.  Dear  Lord  ha'  mercy !  "Tis  no  easier  on 
that  account!  But  when  it'll  all  be  off  a  body's 
soul  ...  I  don't  know —  [She  touches  her 
breoil.]  they  calls  it,  I  believe,  strain  o'  the  heart. 
Ohj  times  are  when  1  has  real  pains  in  my  heart 
.  .  .  An"  a  person  can't  feel  that  way  all  the  time. 


Well,  then  there's  nothing  more  to  be  done  just 
now.  It's  time  for  me  to  be  getting  home.  \_He 
gett  up  and  throns  the  rifle  acrots  hit  thoulder.] 
Another  time  then,  Rosie.  Good-bye! 
RoHE  stares  straight  in  front  of  her  ntthout  an- 
tmering. 

Flauu 
What's  the  matter,  Rosle?     Won't  there  be  an- 
other time? 


Flamh 

What,  have  I  hurt  you,  Rosie? 


There'll    never   be    another   time  —  like    this  — 
Mr.  Flamm. 

Flamm 
[With  despairing  passion.]   Girl,  I  don't  care  if 
it  costs  me  everything  .  .  . 

[He    embrace*    her    and    kisses    her    again 
and  again. 
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Rose 
[Suddenly   in  extreme  (error.]   For  the  love  o' 

.  .  .  some  one's  comin',  Mr.  Flamm! 

Flamm  in  conslernalion,  jump*  up  and  disappear* 
behind  a  buik. 

Robe  gtU  up  hastily,  siraighfens  her  hair  and  her 
drets  and  looks  anxiously  about  her.  As  no 
one  appears  she  lakes  up  the  hoe  and  begins 
to  weed  the  potato  patch.  After  a  while 
there  approaches,  unnoticed  by  her,  the  mor 
chinist  Akthob  Streckmann  dressed  in  his 
Sunday  coat.  He  is  what  would  generally  be 
called  a  handsome  wian  -^  large,  broad- 
ihouldered,  his  whole  demeanour  full  of  self- 
importance.  He  has  a  blond  beard  that  ex- 
tends far  down  his  chest.  His  garments, 
from  hit  jauntily  worn  huntsman's  hat  to  his 
highly  polished  boots,  his  walking  coal  and 
his  embroidered  waistcoat,  are  faultless  and 
serve  to  show,  in  connection  with  his  carriage, 
that  Streckmann  not  only  thinks  very  well 
of  himself  but  is  scrupulously  careful  of  At* 
person  and  quite  conscious  of  his  unusual  good 
looks. 


Streckmann 

[Jt    though    but    now    becoming 
qse's   presence,   in   an   affectedly    w 
dee.]  Good  day,  Rosic. 

ell-modulated 

Rose 

[Turns  frightened.]  Good  day,  Streckmann. 
[In  an  uncertain  voice.]  Why,  where  did  you  come 
from?     From  church? 
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Streckuank 
I  went  away  a  bit  early. 


lExcitedly     and     reproach  fulls-] 
Couldn't  you  put  up  with  the 


Streckhann 

[BoW/y.]  Oh,  it's   such  beautiful  weather  out. 

An'  that's  why !     I  left  my  wife  in  the  church  too. 

A  feller  has  got  to  be  by  himaelf  once  in  a  while. 

Rose 
I'd  rather  be  in  church. 

Streckuann 
That's  where  the  women  folks  belongs. 


I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  bad  your  little  bundle 
o'  sins.     You  might  ha'  been  prayin'  a  bit. 


I'm  on  pretty  good  terms  with  the  Lord.     He 
don't  keep  such  very  particular  accounts  o'  my  situ. 


Streckmanh 
No,  he  don't  bother  with  me  much. 
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Rose 
A  vain  fool  — that's  what  you  is! 
Stbeckmann  taught  in  a  deep  and  affected  tone. 

Robe 
If  you  was  a  real  nian,  you  wouldn't  have  to  go 
an'  beat  your  wife  at  honie. 

Streckmanh 

[Wtik  a  gleam  in   hi*  eget.]   That  shows  that 

I'm  a  real  man!     That  shows  it!     That's  proper! 

A  man's  got  to  show  you  women  that  he's  the 

master. 

Robe 
Don't  be  fancyin'  such  foolishness. 

Stbeckmann 

That's  so,  for  all  you  say.     Right  w  right.     An' 

I  never  failed  to  get  what  I  was  wantin'  that  way. 

Robe  laughs  constrainedly. 

Streckmann 
People  says  you're  goin'  to  leave  Flamm'a  seiv- 


I'm  not  in 
that  I'm  doi 


Rose 

Flamm's  service  at  all. 
i'  /tther  things. 


lou  see  now 
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Streckmann 
;  helpin"  at  Flamm'B  no  later 'n  yester- 


Majbe  so!     Maybe  I   was   or  maybe  I   wasn't! 
Look  after  yonr  own  affairs. 

Streckhann 
la  it  true  that  your  father  has  moved? 


Where  to? 

Streckmann 

With  August  over  into  Lachmann's 


Au^st    hasn't    even     bought    the     house    yet 
Those  people  —  they  knows  more  than  I. 

Stheckmann 
An'  they  says  too  that  you'll  be  celebratin'  your 
weddin'  soon. 


They  can  be  tnlkin'  for  all  I  care. 

[After  a  brief  silence  approacket  her  and  ttandt 
before  her  tvith  legs  rvide  apart.}  Right  you  are! 
You  ean  marry  liim  any  time.  A  fine  girl  like  you 
don't  need  to  hurry  so;  she  can  have  a  real  good 
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time  first!     I  laughed  right  in  his  face  when  he 
told  me.     There's  no  one  believes  him. 

Rose 
[Quickly.^  Who's  been  sayin'  it? 

Streckmann 
August  Keil. 

Rose 

August  himself?  An'  this  is  what  he  gets  from 
his  silly  talkin'. 

Streckmann 

[After  a  silence.^  August  he's  such  a  peevish 
kind  .  .  . 

Rose 

I  don't  want  to  hear  nothing.  Leave  me  alone! 
Your  quarrels  don't  concern  me!  One  o'  you  is 
no  better'n  another. 

Streckmann 

Well^  in  some  things  —  when  it  comes  to  bein' 
bold. 

Rose 

Oh^  heavens!  That  boldness  o'  yours.  We 
knows  that.  Go  about  an'  asks  the  women  folks 
a  bit.     "So,  August  isn't  that  kind. 

Streckmann 

[Laughs  tvith  lascivious  boast  fulness. 'I  I'm  not 
denyin'  that. 
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ROSK 

^U 

An'  yoa  couldn't 

^ 

Streckmann 

4       1 

[Lookiftg    at    her    tkarplg    through 
tidi.]   It's  not  comfortable  to  make  a 
What  I  wanU  of  a  woman  —  I  gets. 

half 
tool 

-clond 

Rose 

[Jeeringls.}  Oho! 

Streckmann 

Yes,  oho !     What  would  you  wager.  Rosic !     Yon 
been  makin'  eyes  nt  me  many  a  time. 

[He  hat  approached  and  offered  to  put  hit 
armt  around  her. 

Robe 

Don't    be 
hands  off  o' 

foolish,     Streckmann ! 
Streckmann 

Keep 

your 

If  it  was 

Robe 

[Thnutt    him    owny.]   Strcckmann!    I've 
with  yon  men.     Go  your  own  way. 

:   ken 
to  do 

1 

Streckmann 

What   am   I    doin'  to  you>  —  [Aftt 
with  a  tmiie  that  it  half  maliciout, 
ratted.^   You  wait!     You'U  be  comin'  1 

half 
to  me 

Milenee 
embar- 
one  o' 

rl] 
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Iheae  days!  I'm  tellin'  you;  you'll  be  comin'  to 
me  yourself  some  day!  You  can  act  as  much  like 
a  saint  as  you  wants  to. —  D'you  see  that  cross? 
D'yon  see  that  tree?  Confound  it!  There's  all 
kinds  o'  things!  I've  been  no  kind  o'  a.  saint  my- 
self! But  .  .  .  right  under  a  cross  .  .  .  you 
might  be  sayin'  just  that  ...  I'm  not  ao  very  par' 
tic'lar,  but  I'd  take  shame  at  thaL  What  would 
jaar  father  be  sayin'  or  August?  Now,  just  f'r 
instance:  this  pear  tree  is  hollow.  Well  an'  good. 
There  was  a  rifie  in  there. 

Rose 
[Hat  been  llilening  more  and  more  intenlly  in 
the  course  of  her  work.     Deadly  pale  and  quiver- 
ing the  buriti  out  involuntarily . -J     What  are  you 

Stbeckmann 

Notiin' !  —  I'm      sayin'      nothin'      more.—  But 

when  a  feller  hasn't  no  notion  of  nothin'  an'  is 

thtnkin'  no  ill,  a  wench  like  you  acts  as  high  an* 

mighty  I 

Rose 
[Losing  telf-control    and    leaping    in    front    of 
hint  in  her  terror.]  What  is't  you  aay? 

Streckmsnn 
[Calmly    reluming  her   terrible   gase.]   I   said: 
A  wench  like  you. 


An'  what's  the 
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StRECKM4NN 

That's  got  no  special  raeanin'. 


[Clenfhet  her  ft»l»  and  piercei  him  ipith  her  egtM 
in  an  interne  passion  of  rage,  hate,  terror  and  eoit- 
tterTMtion  until  in  the  contciousneti  of  her  power- 
lerineti  she  drapg  her  arms  and  utters  almost 
tvhiningtg  the  n'ords:]  I'll  know  how  to  get  my 
good  right  about  this! 

^Holding  her  right  arm  before  her  weeping 
eyes  and  wiping  her  face  with  the  left, 
she     returns,     sobbing     brokenlg,    to     her 

Streckmann 
[LooJct  after  her  with  hi*  old  expression  of  ma- 
licious coldness  and  determination.  Gradually  he 
is  seised  with  a  desire  to  laugh  and  ftnally  bursts 
out:]  That's  the  way  things  go!  Don't  worry  a 
bit. —  What  do  you  take  me  for  anyhow,  Rose? 
What's  the  row  about?  This  kind  o'  thing  don't 
do  no  harm!  WTiy  shouldn't  a  person  fool  her 
neighbours?  Why  not?  Who  made  "em  so 
stupid?  Them  as  can  do  it  are  the  finest  women 
in  the  world!  Of  course,  a  man  like  me  knows 
how  tilings  are!  You  can  believe  me  —  I've  al- 
ways known  about  you. 

[Beside  herself.]  Streckmann !     I'll  do  myself 
some  harm!     Do  you  hear?     Or  else  go  away  from 
our     bit     o'      patch!     Go  ...  I  ...  i 
awful  will  happen,  I  tell  you! 


.  something 


J 
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Streckmann 
[Sit*  down  and  claps  hh  flat  handa  over  hit 
Itnee*.]  For  goodness'  sake!  Don't  carry  on  so! 
D'you  think  I'll  be  goin'  nbout  everywhere  an* 
tellin*  what  I  know  an'  rakin'  you  over  the  coals? 
Haw  does  it  concern  me,  I'd  like  to  know,  what 
your  goin's  on  are? 

Rose 
I'll  go  home  an'  hnng  myself  on  a  beam !     That's 
what  Maiy  Schubert  did  too. 

Streckmann 

That  was  a  different  thing  with  her!  That  girl 
had  different  things  on  her  eonscionce !  An'  I 
didn't  have  nothin'  to  do  with  her. —  But  if  every 
woman  was  to  go  an'  hang  herself  on  account  o' 
what  you've  done  —  there  wouldn't  be  no  more 
wuioen  in  this  world.  That  sort  □'  thing  happens 
wherever  you  look  — ■  everywhere  —  that's  the  way 
things  is.  O'  course,  I  have  to  laugh.  Thnt 
father  o'  yours,  he  carries  himself  so  high!  The 
way  he  stares  at  a  feller  that's  gone  a  bit  off  the 
narrow  way.  It's  enough  to  make  you  want  to  go 
an'  hide  your  face.  Well  —  people  ought  to  be- 
gin at  home  .  .  . 

Hose 

[Trembling  in  the  terror  of  her  heart.]  O  dear 
Lord,  have  mercy! 

Streckmann 

Can  you  deny  that  I'm  right?     You  people  stick 

in  piety  up  to   the  very  eyea  —  your   father  an' 
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August  Keil  an'  you  too!     A  feller  like  me  can't 
compete  with  you  there. 


[With  a  new  outbunl  of  dfipair.]    It's  a  lie  .  .  . 

a  tie!     You  saw  notliing! 

Streckhann 

No?  Saw  nothing?  Well,  111  be  ...  1 
Theu  I  must  ha'  been  dreamin'.  That's  what  it 
must  ha'  been  !  If  that  wasn't  Squire  Flamm  from 
Diessdorf !  I  haven't  had  a  drop  o'  anythin'  to-day. 
Didn't  he  play  at  drivin'  you  by  the  braids  o' 
your  hair?  Didn't  he  throw  you  into  the  grass? 
IJVitk  uitcontrollaUe,  hard  laughter.']  He  had  « 
good  hold  on  you  ! 

Rose 

Streckmann,  I'll  beat  your  head  in  with  my  hoe! 
Stbeckuann 

[Still  laughing.']  Listen  to  that!  What  now? 
You're  not  goin'  to  cut  up  ao  rough.'  Why 
shouldn't  you  ha'  done  it?  I  don't  blame  you. 
First  come,  first  served:  that's  the  way  o  the 
world. 

Robe 

[Weeping  and  moaning  in  her  helpleti  grief 
and  get  jporking  convultively.]  A  feller  like  that, 
presumes  to  .  .  .    ! 


[Enraged  and  brulally.]    It's  you  that  presumes! 
'Tisn't  me  that  does!     Not  that  I'd  mind  presumin' 
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I  good   deal.      If   Flar 
tain  that  I  am  ! 


good  enough,  it's 


[^Sobbing  and  crging  oitl  tn  her  derpair-l  I've 
been  a  decent  girl  all  m.v  lifp  long!  Let  anybody 
come  an'  say  sometliin'  against  me  if  lie  can!  I 
took  care  o'  three  little  brothers  an'  sisters  !  Three 
o'clock  in  the  mornin'  I've  gotten  np,  an'  not  so 
much  as  taken  a  drop  o'  milk!  An'  people  knowa 
that!     Every  child  knows  it! 

Streckmann 
Well,  you  needn't  make  such  a  noise  about  it! 
The  belJa  is  ringin'  and  the  people  is  corain'  from 
church.  You  might  be  a.  bit  sociable  with  a  fel- 
ler, YoQ  people  are  just  burstin'  with  pride. 
Maybe  it's  true  .  .  ,  things  look  as  if  it  was,  I'm 
not  sayin*  but  what  you're  a  good  worker  an'  a 
good  saver.  But  otherwise  you're  no  better'n  other 
folks. 


Robe 
iGasing    into    the    ilUtiuice 


Isn't  that  August  that's 


exlreme    fear.] 


Streckmann 


[Loolct  in  the  lame  direction  toward  the  village. 
ConUmpluoutlg:]  Where?  Oh,  yes,  that's  him! 
There  they  both  are!  They're  just  walkin'  around 
the  parson's  garden.  Well,  what  about  itf  You 
think  I  ought  to  be  gettin'  away?  I'm  not  afeard 
o'  them  psalm-singin'  donkeys. 
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[In  quivering  fcar.l   Strerkmann,  I've  saved  up 
twelve  crowns  .  .  . 


Rosie,  you  know  you've  saved  more  tlian  that. 


All  right.  I'll  give  you  all  my  bit  o'  savin's! 
I  don't  care  for  the  money  .  .  .  I'll  bring  it  to 
you,  to  the  last  farthing,  Strcckmanu,  only  have 
pity  ... 

[She  leeks  to  graip  his  hands  beseechingly, 
but  he  draws  them  amay. 

Stheckmann 


the  world  .  , 


\  For  the  sake  o'  all  good  things  i 


Well  1 
ble. 


w,  I  can't  see  why  i 


If  one  person  in  the  village  finds  that  out  .  .  . 

Streckmann 

It    depends    on    you!     Nobody    needn't    know. 

AH  you  need  to  do  is  not  to  force  it  on  'em  .  .  . 

[with  sudden  passion.^   What's  at  the  bottom  of 

it?  —  I'm  crazy  about  you  .  .  . 
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Rose 

Where's  ilie  woman  or  girl  you're  not  crazy 
about! 

Streckmann 

Maybe  it's  so.  I  can't  change  things.  A  man 
like  me  who  has  to  go  the  round  o'  all  the  estates 
in  the  country  with  his  threshin'  machine  —  he 
don't  have  worry  because  he's  not  talked  about.  I 
know  best  how  it  is  with  me.  Before  ever  Flanun 
came  —  I'm  not  mentionin'  August  —  I'd  thrown 
an  eye  on  you.  An'  nobody  knows  what  it's  cost 
me.  [With  iron  stubbomness.l  But  the  devil  fetch 
me  now!  Come  what  may^  Rosie!  There's  no 
more  use  tryin'  to  joke  with  me!  I  happened  to 
come  upon  somethin'  to-day ! 


\ 


Rose 
An'  what  is  it? 

Streckmann 

Youll  see  soon  enough. 

Mabthbl,  Rose's  younger  sister,  comes  skipping 
along  the  field-path.  She  is  neatly  dressed  in 
her  Sunday  garments  and  is  still  pronouncedly 
child-like, 

Marthel 

[Coils  out,']  Rose^  is  that  you?    What  are  you 
doin'  here? 

Rose 

I've  got  to  finish  hoein'  the  patch.     Why  didn't 
you  stop  to  finish  it  o'  Saturday? 


Marthel 

f  father  sees  yoo! 

Stheckuann 

If  there's  a  bit  o'  profit  in  it,  he  won't  do  nothiDg 
■ery  bad.     You  let  old  Bernd  alone  for  that! 


re  approaching 
village.     The 

a  the  other  n-ho 
is  dretxed  in 
a  hymn  book. 


^Id  Behnd  and  August  Keil  i 
along  the  field-path  from  Ih 
old,  white-haired  man,  as  well 
is  about  thirty-five  years  old,  : 
his  Sunday  coat  and  each  carries 
Old  Bgrnd  has  a  tchite  beard; 
a  certain  softness  as  though  he  had  had  and 
been  cured  of  a  severe  pulmonary  affection. 
One  might  imagine  him  to  be  a  dignified  re- 
tired family  coachman.  August  Keil,  tvho 
is  a  bookbinder,  has  a  pale  face,  thin,  dark 
moustache  and  pointed  beard.  His  hair  is 
growing  notably  thin  and  he  suffers  from  oc- 
lal   nervous  twitching.     He   is  lean,   nar- 

r-chested;  his  whole  appearance  betrays  the 

n  of  sedentary  employment. 


Isn't  that  Rosie? 
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AuOUffT 

Yes,  father  Bemd. 

Bernd 

Yoo  can't  nowise  make  the  girl  stop  that.  When 
the  fit  takes  her^  she's  got  to  go  an'  toil  —  if  it's 
weekday  or  holiday.  [He  is  quite  near  her  hy  this 
iime.^  Is  there  not  time  enough  o'  weekdays? 

August 

You  do  too  much,  Rosie!  There's  no  need  o' 
that! 

Bernd. 

If  our  good  pastor  saw  that,  it'd  hurt  him  to 
the  very  soul.     He  wouldn't  trust  his  own  eyes. 

August 
An'  he's  been  askin'  for  you  again. 

Streckmann 

[Suggestively.]  They  say,  too,  as  he  wants  her 
to  be  his  housekeeper. 

Bernd 

[Noticing  him  for  the  first  time.]  Why,  that's 
Streckmann ! 

Streckmann 

Yes,  here  I  am,  life-size.  That  girl,  she's  as 
busy  as  an  ant  or  a  bee !  She'll  be  workin'  if  her 
sides  crack.  She's  got  no  time  to  be  sleepin'  in  the 
church. 
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It's  little  aleepin'  we  does  there,  I  tell  you.  You 
might  better  say  that  them  as  are  out  here  do  the 
aleepin'  an'  don't  want  no  awakenin".  The  Bride- 
groom ia  at  hand  .  .  . 

Sthsckmank 
An'  that's  certainly  true !     But  the  bride,  mean- 
time, runs  off! 


a  merry  mood  this  day. 


Yes,  that  I  am.  I  could  hug  n  curbstone  ...  or 
the  handle  o'  your  collection  bag.  I  do  feel  most 
uncommonly  jolly.     I  could  laugh  myself  aick. 

Bernd 

[To    Rose.]   Put  up   your  things   an'   we'll    go 

home!     Not  that  way!     That  way   I'm  not  gain' 

home  with  you !     Put  your  hoe  in  the  hollow  of  the 

tree!     Carryin*  that  o'  Sunday  would  give  offence. 


There's  them  that  even  gads  about  with  guns. 

Streckmank 
An'  devils  that  take  no  shame  carryin"  a  whisky- 
bottle. 

[Hf  jmlli  kU  bollle  out  of  kit  pocket. 
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AuOUffT 

Each  man  does  those  things  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility. 

Streckmann 

True.  An'  at  his  own  expense!  Come^  take 
courage  an'  have  a  drink  with  me  for  once. 

\_He  holds  out  the  bottle  to  August  who 
pays  no  attention  to  him, 

Bernd 

Yon  know  well  enough  that  August  drinks  no 
spirits!  —  Whereabouts  is  your  threshin'  machine 
now? 

Streckmann 

But  youy  father  Bernd;  you  can't  go  an'  refuse 
to  take  a  drop  with  me!  You've  been  a  distiller 
yourself !  My  machine  is  on  the  great  estate  down 
below. 

Bernd 

[Takes  the  bottle  hesitatingly."]  Just  because  it's 
yoUy  Streckmann^  otherwise  I  wouldn't  be  touchin' 
it.  When  I  was  manager  of  the  estate^  I  had  to 
do  a  good  many  things !  But  I  never  liked  to  dis- 
til the  drink  an'  I  didn't  touch  it  in  them  days  at 
all. 

Streckmann 

[To  August  who  has  placed  a  spade  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  cherry  tree.']  You  just  look  at  that  tree! 
Piffy  paff!  All  you  got  to  do  is  to  take  your  aim 
and  let  it  fly. 


K    ^^^^^^^1 
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Bebnd 

^ 

There's  people  that  goes  hunting 

Sundays.  ^1 

Streckmann 

m 

Squire  Flamm. 

fl 

Bernd 

Just    so.     We    ha"    met    him. 
sorry  for  them  folks. 

'Tis    bad.     I'm 

Strkckmann  throtct  cock-chaft 

■ri  at  Robe. 

Ron 

■ 

[Trembling.]   Streckmsnn! 

M 

Bernd 

■ 

What's  wrong? 

■ 

August 

WhafB  the  mennin'  o'  that? 

Streckmann 

Nothin'!     We've  got  «  little  priv 

ate  quarrel! 

August 

You  can  have  your  little  quarrel 
better  if  you  had  'em  without  her. 

a.     But  it'd  be 

Strkckmann 

gust!     Wateh  outl 

take  care,  Au- 

Bebnd 

Peace .'     Don't  be  quarrelsome ! 

In  God's  nama! 
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Strbckmann 
The  dam'  carrion  always  spits  at  me! 

AuOUffT 

Carrion  is  a  dead  beast  .  .  .    ! 

Streckmann 

Augnsty  let's  be  at  peace.  Father  Bernd  is 
right;  people  ought  to  like  each  other!  An'  it 
isn't  Christian  the  way  you  act  sour  like!  Come 
on  now!  Have  a  drink!  You're  not  good-lookin'^ 
your  worst  enemy 'd  have  to  admit  that^  but  you're 
fine  when  it  comes  to  readin'  an'  writin'  an'  you've 
got  your  affairs  pretty  well  arranged !  Well^  then, 
here's  to  your  weddin' — an  early  one  an'  a  merry 
one! 

BiRND  titlces  the  bottle  and  drinks  since  August 
remains  quite  unresponsive. 

Streckmann 
I  take  that  real  kind  o'  you,  father  Bernd. 

Bernd 

When  it  comes  to  drinkin'  to  a  happy  weddin',  I 
makes  an  exception! 

Streckmann 

Exactly!  That's  proper!  That's  right!  — It 
isn't  as  if  I  was  a  horse-boy  to-day  as  in  the  old 
times  on  the  estate  when  you  had  the  whip  hand 
0*  me.     I've  gotten  to  be  a  reputable  kind  o'  feller. 
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Anybody  that's  got  a  head  on  his  shoulders  makes 
his  way. 

Bermd 
God  bestows  his  favours  on  them  he  wants  to. — 
[To  AuGUffT.]    Drink  to  a  happy  weddin'. 


[Taket    the    bottle.]   May    God    grant    it!     We 
don't  have  to  drink  to  it. 

Streckmank 
[Slapping  hU  thigh.]  An'  may  he  give  plenty  o' 
little  Augusta,  so  that  the  grandfather  can  be  glad. 
An'  the  oldest  of  'em  all  must  grow  up  to  be  a 
squire !  —  But  now  you  ouglit  to  let  Bosie  have  a 
drink  too. 

Bjebnd 
Yon're   weepin',   Roaie.     What's   troublin"    you  ? 

Marthel 
The  tears  keep  runnin'  out  o'  her  eyes  all  the 


[To  Rose.]   Drink  a  drop,  so's  to  let  him  have 
his  will. 

Bon  taket  the  bottle,  overcoming  her  repugnance 
bg  a  violent  effort. 
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Streckmann 

Right  down  with  it  now!     Let's  be  jolly! 

RoK  drinks  trembling  and  hands  hack  the  bottle 
to  August  with  undisguised  disgust. 

Bernd 

[Softly  in  his  paternal  pride  to  Streckmann.] 
There's  a  girl  for  you!  He'd  better  keep  a  good 
hold  o'  her. 


THE   CURTAIN   FALLS. 


THE  SECOND  ACT 

The  large  living  room  in  Flamm'b  houie.  The 
large,  low  room  which  ii  on  a  level  mith  the 
ground  has  a  door  at  the  right  leading  to  the 
cater  hall.  A  lecond  door  in  the  rear  malt 
leads  into  a  smaller  chamber,  filled  trith  hunt- 
ing implements,  etc.,  n>hich  Fi^mm  calls  his 
den.  When  this  door  is  open,  garments  and 
rifles  and  stuffed  bird  heads  are  lo  be  seen 
covering  the  walls  of  the  smaller  room.  In  it 
stands,  also,  the  chest  of  drawers  in  tvhich 
Flamh  stores  the  documents  kept  by  him  at 
magistrate.  The  large  room  fvith  its  three 
tvindows  on  the  left  side,  its  dark  beams  and 
its  furnishings  creates  an  impression  of  hame- 
likenes*  and  comfort.  In  the  left  corner 
stands  a  large  sofa  covered  nith  material  of 
an  old-fashioned,  flon'erg  pattern.  Before  it 
stands  an  extension  table  of  oak.  Above  the 
door  of  the  den  hangs  a  glass  case  containing 
a  group  of  stuffed  partridges.  Immediately 
to  the  right  of  this  door  a  key-rack  n'lth  keys. 
Not  far  from  Ikis  stands  a  bookcase  with  glass 
doors  which  is  filled  rrilh  books.  Upon  this 
bookcase  stands  a  stuffed  owl  and  next  to  it 
hangs  a  cuckoo  clock.  A  great  file  oven  of 
dappled  blue  occupies  the  right  corner  of  the 
room.  In  all  the  three  nindon's  of  the  left 
wall  are  potted  plants  in  bloom.     The  window 
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bfiile  Ike  table  Is  open  at  well  as  the  one 
farther  forward.  In  front  of  the  latter  Mhs. 
Flamu  i*  litting  in  an  invalid's  chair.  All 
the  mindorv*  have  mall  curtain*.  Not  far 
from  the  window  nearest  to  the  spectator  there 
it  an  old  chest  of  drawers  covered  by  a  lace 
tcarf  upon  which  are  to  be  seen  glasses,  bric-a- 
brac  and  family  mi-menlos  of  varioas  kinds. 
On  the  wall  above  hang  family  photographs. 
Between  the  oven  and  the  door  that  leads  to 
the  outer  hall  stands  an  old-fashioned  grand 
piano  and  an  embroidered  piano-ttoot.  The 
keyboard  of  the  instrument  is  turned  toward 
the  tile  oven.  Above  the  piano  there  are  glass 
eases  containing  a  collection  of  butterflies. 
In  the  foreground,  to  the  right,  a  brightly 
polished  roller-lop  de»k  of  oak  with  a  simple 
chair.  Several  suck  chairs  are  set  against 
the  wall  near  the  desk.  Between  the  windonts 
an  old  armchair  covered  with  brown  leather. 
Above  the  table  a  large  brass  lamp  of  English 
manufacture  is  suspended.  Above  the  desk 
hangs  the  large  photograph  of  a  handsome  little 
bog  of  five.  The  picture  is  in  a  simple  wooden 
frame  wreathed  in  fresh  field  flmvers.  On 
top  of  the  desk  a  large  globe  of  glass  covers 
a  dish  of  forget-me-nots.  It  is  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  on  a  magnificent  day  of  late 
spring. 

Mill.  Flamm  is  an  attractive,  matronly  notnan  of 
forty.  She  wears  a  smooth,  black  alpaca 
dress  with  a  bodice  of  old-fashioned  cut,  a 
tmall  cap  of  white  lace  on  her  head,  a  lace 
collar  and  soft  lace  cuffs  ivhich  all  but  cover 


1 

I 
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hsr  emaciated,  tentiline  hands.  A  book  and 
a  handkerchief  of  delicate  material  He  in  her 
lap.  Mrs.  Flamm's  feature*  are  not  without 
magnanimity  and  impressirenesi.  Her  eyei 
are  light  blue  and  piercing,  her  forehead  high, 
her  temples  broad.  Her  hair,  already  gray 
and  thin  »  plairdy  parted  in  the  middle. 
From  time  to  time  the  xtroket  it  gently  fvith 
her  finger  tips.  The  expression  of  her  face 
betray*  kindliness  and  seriousness  ivilhout 
teverity.  About  her  eyes,  her  note  and  her 
mouth  there  t*  a  flicker  of  archness. 

Mas.  Flamm 
[Look*  thoughtfully  out  into  the  open,  tight, 
becomes  absorbed  in  her  book  for  a  moment,  then 
listens  and  closet  her  book  after  inserting  a  book- 
mark. Finally  the  turns  toward  the  door  and 
speaks  in  a  tligktly  raised,  sympathetic  wnee.y 
Whoever  is  out  there  .  .  ,  come  in!  [A  tap  it 
heard,  the  door  to  the  hall  it  slightly  opened  and 
the  head  of  old  Bernd  it  teen.]  WeU,  vho  is  it? 
Ah,  that's  father  Bernd,  our  deacon  and  trustee. 
Come  right  in!     I'm  not  going  to  bite  you. 

Bernd  ^H 

We  was  wantin'  to  spesk  to  the  squire.  TE 

[He    enters,    followed    by    Auousr    Kxil. 
Both  are  once  more  in  their  best  clothei. 


i  do  look  solemn. 


J 
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BXRND 

Good  momin'^  Missis. 

Mrs.  Flahh 

Good  day  to  jon,  father  Bemd. —  Mj  husband 
was  in  his  den  there  a  minute  ago.  [Referring  to 
August.]  And  there  is  your  future  son-in-law  too. 

Bernd 
Yen,  by  God's  help,  Mrs.  Flamm. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Well,  then,  do  take  a  seat.  I  suppose  you  want 
to  make  official  announcement  of  the  marriage? 
It's  to  be  at  last. 

Bernd 

Tes,  thanks  be  to  God ;  everythin'  is  in  readiness 
now. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

I'm  glad  o'  that.  This  waiting  leads  to  very 
little.  If  something  is  to  be,  then  'tis  better  to 
have  it  done!  So  the  girl  has  made  up  her  mind 
to  it  at  last? 

Bernd 

Yes.  An'  it's  like  takin'  a  stone  off  my  heart. 
She  has  kept  us  all  hangin'  about  this  long  time. 
Now  she  wants  to  hurry  of  her  own  free  will. 
She'd  rather  have  the  weddin'  to-day  than  to- 
morrow. 
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Mrs.  Flamu 


I'm  very  glad  of  that,  Mr.  Keil!  Very  glad, 
indeed,  Bernd.  Christie !  I  think  my  husband 
will  be  here  presently !  So  this  matter  has  been 
adjusted  at  last!  Well,  father  Bernd,  I  think  you 
ought  to  feel  that  you're  lucky!  You  must  be  well 
content. 

Bernd 

An'  so  I  am  !  You're  right  indeed,  Mrs.  Flamm ! 
Day  before  yesterday  we  talked  it  all  over.  An' 
God  has  given  us  an  especial  bleasin'  too.  For 
August  went  to  see  the  lady  of  Gnadau  an'  she 
was  so  extraordinar'  kind-hearted  as  to  loan  him  a 
thousand  crowns.  An'  with  that  he  can  go  an" 
buy  the  Lachmann  house  now. 


Mm 


Flamm 


Is  that  true?  Is  that  possible?  Now  there  you 
:  again  how  life  is,  father  Bernd.  When  your 
you  go  without  a  bit  o'  pension  or  any- 
,'our  old  age,  you  were  quite  desperate 
'ss.  An'  'twas  an  unfeeling  thing  to 
low  God  has  turned  everything  to  good. 

Bernd 
But  men  has  too  little  faith! 


oiasler  let 
thing  for 
f>nd  hopeli 
do'     But  I 


Mri 


Flamm 


] 


Well,  then  !     Now  you're  wcU  off  I     In  the  first 
place  the  house  is  right  opposite  the  church,  an' 
then  it  has  a  good  bit  o'  land  that  goes  with  it! 
And  Rose,  well,  I'm  sure  she  knows  how  to  man- 
Yes,  you  can  really  be  satisfied. 


^ 
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Bernd 

The  blessin's  that  a  lady  like  that  can  spread! 
Next  to  God  .  .  .  it's  to  her  we  owe  the  most.  If 
I'd  been  in  her  service  an'  had  ruined  my  health  as 
I  did  workin'  for  my  master^  I  wouldn't  ha'  had  to 
complain. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

You  have  nothing  more  to  complain  of  now^ 
Bernd. 

Bernd 
My  goodness,  no !     In  one  way  not! 

Mrs.  Flamm 

You  can't  count  on  gratitude  in  this  world.  My 
father  was  chief  forester  for  forty  years  an'  when 
he  died  my  mother  knew  want  for  all  that. —  You 
have,  an  excellent  son-in-law.  You  can  live  in  a 
pleasant  house  and  you'll  even  have  your  own  land 
to  work  on.  And  that  everything  goes  from  better 
to  better  —  weU^  you  can  let  your  children  see  to 
that. 

Bernd 

An'  that's  what  I  hope  for  too.  No,  I  haven't 
no  doubt  o'  that  at  all.  A  man  who  has  worked 
himself  up  in  the  world  that  way  by  carryin' 
tracts  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Weren't  you  thinking  once  of  being  a  mission- 
ary? 
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August 
Unfortunately  my  health  wi 


as  too  bad  for  that. 

Bebnd 

.  .  .  An'    learned    readin'    an'    writtn'    an'    his 

trftde  too  the  while,  an'  is  so  upright  an'  Christian 

—  well,  I   feel  that  I  can  lay  down  my  head  in 

peace  if  it  is  to  lay  it  down  to  my  last  sleep. 


Mri 


Flaum 


Do  you  know,  by  the  way,  father  Bernd,  that 
my  husband  is  giving  up  his  ofSee  as  magistrate^ 
He'll  hardly  marry  your  girl. 


They're  in  a  hurry  . 


AIrs.  Flamu 


I    know,    I    know.     Ros 

wouldn't  mind  going  to  loc 
yard  .  -  .  Christie !  .  .  .  ' 


helpin'  along  too. 
morning.  If  you 
,  .  right  behind  the 


Flamm 
[Not  yet  viiible,  calU:]      Presently! 


It'i 


Mrs.  Flamm 
official  business. 


Flaum,  without  coat  or  wahtcoat,  appeari  in  the 
door  of  kit  den.  His  gleaming  white  thirt 
i»  open  in  front.  He  ts  btuy  cleaning  the 
barrelt  of  a  thotgun. 


t 
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Flamm 
Here  I  am.  The  nwchinist  Streckmann  was 
here  just  now.  I'd  like  to  have  my  threshing  done 
at  once,  but  the  machine  is  down  there  on  the  es- 
tate and  they're  far  from  being  done  .  .  .  Dear 
me!     Surely  that's  father  Bernd. 

Bebnp 
Yes,  Mr,  Flamm,  we  have  come  here.     We  were 
wantin'  to  .  .  . 

Flamm 
One  thing  after  another!  Patience!  [He  exam- 
ine* the  barrels  of  the  gun  carefutlg.}  If  you  have 
official  business  for  the  magistrate,  you'd  better 
wait  a  little  while.  Steckel  will  be  my  successor 
and  he  will  take  these  matters  a  de.il  more  solemnly. 


Mm 


Flas 


[Holding  her  crocheting  needle  to  her  chin  and 
observing  her  husband  attentivelgJ]  Christie,  what 
silly  stuff  are  you  talking? 

A  V  aver 
[Who,  pale  from  the  finl,  ha*  gromn  foler  al 
the  mention  of  Streckmann's  name,  nom  aritet 
tolemnlif  and  excitedti/.]  Your  honour,  we  want  to 
announce  a  marriage. —  I  am  ready,  by  God's  help, 
to  enter  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony. 

Flamm 
[Stopt  looking  at  the  gun.     Lightlt/.l    Is  it  pos< 
dble?     And  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  about  it? 
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Mrs.  Flahm 
[Banleringlg,']  How  does  that  concern  you, 
Christie  ?  Dear  me,  let  the  good  folks  marry  in 
peace!  You're  a  reg'Iar  preacher,  you  are!  If 
that  man  had  his  will,  father  Bernd,  there  wouldn't 
be  hardi}'  anything  but  single  men  and  women. 


Well,  marriage  is  a  risky  business. —  You're  the 
bookbinder  August  Keil. 


You  live  over  in  Wandriss?     And  youVe  bought 

the  Lachmann  house? 


Flamm 
And  you  want  to  open  a  book-shop? 


A  book  and  stationery  shop.     Yes.     Probably. 

Bernd 
He  thinks  o'  aellin'  mostly  devotional  booki. 
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Flamm 

There's  some  land  that  belonga  to  the  Lachmann 

house,  isn't  there?     It  must  be  there  by  the  big 

Bernd  and  AuouBT 
[Jl  lh«  same  time.]    Yes. 


Why  then  our  properties  adjoin!  [He  laiia  down 
the  barrels  of  the  gun,  searches  in  kit  pockets  for 
a  bunch  of  keys  and  then  calls  out  through  the 
door:]    Minna!     Come    and    wheel    your    mistress 

\Resignedlif    though    unable   to   control   hit 
disquiet,  he  tits  down  ai  the  desk. 

Mrs.  Flamm 
A  very  chivalrous  mun !  But  he's  in  the  rif;ht! 
I'm  in  the  way  just  now!  [To  the  neat  maid  who 
hat  come  in  and  ttepprd  behind  fter.]  Come,  my 
girl,  wheel  me  into  Ihc  den.  An'  you  might  well 
pin  up  your  hair  more  smoothly. 
MsB.  Flamm  and  the  Maid  disappear  in  the  den. 


I'm  really 
I'ou  inveated  3 


,-  for  Ihc  I.aelinianns.  [7*0  Keil.] 
r  savings  in  a  mortgage  on  that 
property,  didn't  vou?  [Aronsr  coughs  ricitedlg 
and  in  'embarrassment.]  Well,  that's  all  the  same 
in  the  end!  Whoever  owns  that  property,  though, 
has  cause  to  congratulate  himself. —  So  you  want 
to  marry?  Well,  all  (hat's  wanting  is  the  lady! 
How  ia  that?     Is  the  lady  stubborn? 
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We're  at  o 


rUgo. 


\ck  wrought  up  and  quite  delerrnined.^ 
e  entirely,  so  far  as  I  know. 


Bernd 
fetch  her,  Mr.  FUmm- 


[£ni  rapidly. 


Flamu 


[Wfto  has  opened  the  detk  in  obvious  abtenl- 
mindedness,  observes  Bernd'b  departure  too  lale.l 
Nonsense,  there's  no  such  terrible  hurry.  \For  a 
few  moments  he  gases  in  some  coitsiemation  at  the 
door  through  which  Bernd  has  disappeared.  Then 
he  shrugs  his  shoulders.]  Do  as  you  please!  Ex- 
actly as  you  please .'  I  can  light  a  pipe  in  the 
meanwhile.  [He  gets  up,  takes  a  tobacco  pouch 
from  the  bookcase  and  a  pipe  from  a  rack  on  the 
mail,  fill*  Ike  pipe  and  lights  it.  To  Auodst.] 
Do  yoa  BBtoke? 


No. 


Nor  take  snuff? 


August 


AUOUFT 


No. 

Flahm 
And  you  drink  no  whisky,  no  beer,  no  wine? 

August 
Notbing  except  the  wine  in  the  sscrameDt. 
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Flamm 

Iron  principles,  I  must  say!  Quite  exemplary! 
—  Come  in!  I  thought  someone  was  knocking. 
Or  wasn't  there?  Those  confounded  .  .  .  !  You 
practise  a  bit  of  quackery  now  and  then  as  a  di- 
version, don't  you?  [August  shakes  his  head,^  I 
thought  you  healed  by  prayer?  Seems  to  me  I 
heard  something  like  that. 

August 

That  would  be  somethin'  very  different  from 
quackery. 

Flamm 
In  what  respect? 

August 

Faith  can  move  mountains.  And  whatever  is 
asked  in  the  right  spirit  .  .  .  there  the  Father  is 
still  almighty  to-day. 

Flamm 

Come  in!  Surely  someone's  been  knocking 
again!  Come  in!  Come  in!  Confound  it  all! 
[Old  Bebnd,  very  pale  himself,  urges  Ross  to 
enter.  She  is  pale  and  resists  him.  She  and 
Flamm  look  steadfastly  into  each  other's  eyes  for 
a  moment.  Thereupon  Flamm  continues:]  Very 
well !     Just  wait  one  little  minute. 

[He  goes  into  the  den  as  though  to  search 
for  something. 

The  foUpwing  cMoqjiy  of  Bernd,  Rose  and  Au- 
gust ft  carried  on  in  eager  whispers. 
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Bernd 
What  was  Streckmann  sayin'  to  you? 

Rose 
Who?     But,  father  .  .  . 

Bernd 

Streckmann  was  out  there,  talkin'  an'  talkin'  to 
her! 

Rose 

Well,  what  should   he   ha'   been  talkin'   to  me 
about? 

Bernd 
That's  what  I'm  a  skin'  you. 

Rose 
An'  I  know  about  nothin'. 

August 
You  ought  to  have  no  dealin's  with  such  a  scamp ! 

Rose 
Can  I  help  it  if  he  talks  to  me? 

Bernd 

You  see,  you  must  confess  that  he's  been  talkin' 
to  you! 

Rose 
An'  if  he  has !  I  didn't  listen  to  him  — 
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Bernd 

111  have  to  be  givin'  notice  about  that  feller 
Streckmaim.  Ill  have  to  get  the  help  o'  the  law 
against  him.  We  was  walkin'  past  there  a  while 
ago  where  they're  workin'  with  that  threshin'  ma- 
chine. You  hear?  They're  beginnin'  again! 
[From  afar  the  humming  and  run^ling  of  the 
machine  is  heard, ^  An'  then  he  called  out  some- 
thin'  after  us.  I  couldn't  just  rightly  hear  what 
it  was. 

August 

If  a  girl  talks  as  much  as  two  words  to  that 
man^  her  good  repute  is  almost  ruined. 

Rose 
Well,  go  an'  get  yourself  a  better  girl. 

Flamm 

[Re-enters,  He  has  put  on  a  collar  and  a  hunt- 
ing coat.  His  demeanour  is  firm  and  dignified.] 
Good  morning,  everybody.  Now  what  can  I  do 
for  you?  When  is  this  wedding  to  take  place? 
What's  the  trouble?  You  don't  seem  to  be  in 
agreement.  Well,  won't  you  please  say  some- 
thing? Well,  my  good  people,  it  doesn't  look  as 
though  you  were  really  ready.  Suppose  you  take 
my  advice:  go  home  and  think  it  all  over  once 
more.  And  when  you've  quite  made  up  your  minds 
come  in  again. 

August 
[Dictatorially.'\  The  matter '11  be  adjusted  now. 
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Flauh 
I  have  surely  nothing  against  it,  Keil.    [About 
to  make  the  neceiaary  notes  with  a  pencil.]   When .. 
)ny  to  take  place? 


Bernd 

As  soon  as  ever  it's  possible,  w 

e  was  thinkin'. 

August 

Yea;  in  four  or  five  weeks  if  it 

could  be  done. 

Flaum 

In  foBT  or  five  weeks?     So  soo 

n  as  that? 

August 
Ye«,  Mr.  FUmm. 

Then  I  must  beg  you  to  name  the  exact  dat&l 
It's  very  difficult  to  make  such  arrangements  ■O'J 
rapidly  and  .  .  . 


[Involuntarily  fro 
excitement.^  An'  it  i 
that. 


t    the   depth    of    her  pmnfiUl 
ight  well  wait  a  bit  longer'»l 


What  do  you  mean,  Rosie?     I  should  say  MiHj 
Bemd.     We've    known    each    other    all    our    lives. 
But  one  shouldn't  be  so  familiar  with  a  girl  who's 
betrothed.     However,  it  seems,  then,  that  you  are 
not  in  agreement  .  .  . 


J 
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[Who  hat  tlarted  violently  at  Rose's  words,  hat 
itarrd  at  her  uninterruptedly  tince.  Norn  he  fights 
doTvn  hit  emotion  and  toys  tvith  unnatural  calm:] 
Very  well  then,  Good-bve  and  good  luck  to  you, 
father  Bernd. 

Berkd 
Stay  right  where  you  are,  August,  I  tell  you! 
[To  Robe.]  An'  as  for  youl  I'm  tellin'  you  now 
that  you  muat  make  up  your  nijnd  oue  way  or 
t'other!  D'you  understand?  Long  enough  has  I 
had  patience  with  you,  an'  August  too,  more  than 
was  need.  We  went  an'  took  your  foolishness  upon 
ourselves.  We  was  thinkin' :  Patience,  paticn(?e ! 
The  Almighty  will  bring  the  lass  to  her  senses. 
Bnt  things  gets  worse  an'  worse  with  you.  Three 
red  promise  an' 
i]  yourself  waa 

^anin"  o'  that? 
1  think  yon 


days  ago  you  give  nie  your 
plighted  your  troth  to  August,  i 
hard  put  to  it  to  wait.  An'  to-day 
want  to  be  shirkin'.  \\Tiat's  the  mi 
What  do  vou  think  o'  vourself  ? 


can  dare  anything  because  you've  been  a  good, 
decent  lass?  Because  you're  had  self-respect  an' 
been  industrious,  an'  no  man  can  say  evil  o'  you? 
Is  that  the  reason?  Ah,  vou'rc  not  the  only  one 
o'  that  kind.  That's  no  inore'n  our  dooty !  An' 
we're  not  permitted  to  think  anything  of  ourselves 
on  that  account!  There's  others  as  don't  go  gad- 
din"  to  the  dance !  There's  others  as  has  taken 
care  o'  her  brothers  nn'  sisters  an'  kept  house  for 
an  old  father!  They're  not  all  slovens  an'  gad- 
abouts even  though  you're  n  pious,  decent  lass ! 
An'  how  would  things  ha'  been  if  you  h.id  been 
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different?  The  street  would  ho'  been  your  hi 
No  girl  like  that  could  be  a  daughter  o'  ir 
This  man  here,  August,  he  has  no  need  o' 
A  tnati  like  that  has  but  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
.  .  .  an'  he  can  have  any  girl  he  wants,  even  if  her 
people  are  of  the  best.  He  might  be  havin'  a  very 
different  wife  from  yourself!  Truly,  a  man's  pa- 
tience can't  bear  everything!  It'll  snap  sometime! 
Pride,  arrogance,  recklessneaa  —  that's  what  it  is 
in  you!     Either  you  keep  your  promise,  or  .  .  . 

Flamm 
Now,  now,  father  Bernd!     You  must  be  gentle! 


Your  honour,  you  don't  know  how  it's  been ! 
A  girl  that  leads  on  and  makes  a  fool  of  an  honest 
man  that  way  —  she  can't  be  no  daughter  o'  mine ! 

August 
[Nearlg  tveeping.l  What  have  you  got  to  re- 
proach me  with.  Rose  ?  Why  are  you  so  hard 
toward  me  ?  'TIs  true,  I  never  had  no  confidence 
in  my  good  fortune  ?  An'  why  should  I  have  ? 
I'm  made  for  misfortune!  An'  that's  what  I've 
always  told  you,  father  Bernd.  In  spite  of  it  all 
I've  taken  thought  an'  I've  worked  an'  God  has 
given  his  bleasin"  so  that  I've  not  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  But  I  can  weep;  these  things  aren't  for 
me!  That  would  ha'  been  too  nitich  of  a  blessin". 
I  grew  up  in  on  orphan  house!  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  a  home !  I  had  no  brother  an" 
no  sister  .  .  .  well,  a  man  can  still   hold   fast  to 
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his  Saviour. —  It  may  be  I'm  not  much  to  look  at, 
lass!  But  I  asked  you  an"  you  said  yes.  Tis  thfi 
inner  man  that  counts !  God  looks  upon  the  heart 
.  .  .  Yon'U  be  bitter  sorry  some  day ! 

[He  tries  to  go  but  Bernd  holds  hint  back. 


Berno 


Bosie ! 


Once  mo 
understand. 

That  man  here  wai 
before  he  asked  ynv 
down  with   the  sick: 


;  you  stay,  August !  —  D'you 
I    means  these  words:     This 

.  .  no,  I  can't  permit  that! 
my   friend  an'  support  long 

to  be  his  wife.     When  I  waa 

e.sB  an'  couldn't  earn  nothin', 
an'  no  one  was  good  to  us  —  he  shared  his  bit  o' 
bread  with  u.s!  [ArnCBT,  unable  lo  master  his  emo- 
tion any  longer,  takes  hit  hat  and  goes  out.}  He 
was  like  an  angel  o'  the  Lord  to  us !  —  August ! 

ROBB 


Bernd 
He's  given  yon  three  years !  The  good  pnstor 
haa  tried  to  persuade  you  .  .  .  Now  August  is 
tired  out!  Who's  to  blame  him  for't?  Every- 
thing must  end  somewhere !  He's  in  the  right ! 
But  now  yon  can  look  after  yourself  an*  ace  what 
becomes  o"  you  ...  I  can't  take  no  more  pride  in 
»nch  a  daughter.  lExit. 

Flamm 
Well,  well,  well,  well!  This  is  the  damnedest .  ,  .  ! 
Rose  has  become  allernateli/  rrd  and  dralhlii  pale. 
It  it  clear  that  the  u  struggling  ivilh  emotions 
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«o  violent  that  she  can  scarceltf  hold  them  in 
check.  After  Bkrnd  has  gone  out  the  girl 
teeme  to  fall  into  a  state  of  desperate  numb- 
ness. 

FuUfM 

[Closing  the  public  registration  booh  and  find- 
ing  courage  to  look  at  Rose.]  Rose!  Wake  up! 
What's  the  matter  with  you?  Surely  you're  not 
going  to  worry  about  all  that  ranting?  [A  fever 
seewu  to  shake  her  and  her  great  eyes  are  full  of 
l€«v.]  Rose!     Be  sensible!     What's  the  .  .  .   ? 

Rooi 

I  know  what  I  want  —  and  —  maybe  —  1*11  be 
able  to  put  it  through!  An'  —  if  not  —  it  don't 
matter  —  neither ! 

FuiMM 

( Wsiks  urn  mmd  dotm  excitedly,  stopping  to  listen 
al  tht  Jwr,]  Naturally.  And  why  not?  [Appar- 
t9i9i^  'Sh90rhed  in  the  key-rack  from  which  he  takes 
artmil  keys,  whispers  in  feverish  haste.^  Rose! 
LMrtt!  Rose,  do  you  hear  me?  We  must  meet 
lltoJ  the  outbuildings!  I  must  talk  H  all  over 
^«Mli  Ton  ODce  more.  Ssh!  Mother's  in  there  in 
^  4ett«     It's  not  possible  here ! 

Rose 

UUering  her  words  with  difficulty  hut  with  an 
••^rgif.]  Never  an'  never,  Mr,  Flanmi! 
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Fl*AMM 

I  snppose  you  want  to  drive  us  all  mad?  The 
devil  has  gotten  into  you!  I've  been  running 
around  after  you  for  the  better  part  of  a  month, 
trying  to  say  a  sensible  word  to  you  and  you  avoid 
me  as  if  I  were  a  leper!  What's  the  result? 
Things  of  this  kind ! 

Rose 

[Ag  before.^  An'  if  everythin*  gets  ten  times 
worse'n  it  is  —  no!  You  can  all  beat  down  on 
me;  I  don't  deserve  no  better!  Go  on  an'  wipe 
your  boots  on  me,  but  .  .  . 

Flamm 

[Who  is  standing  by  the  table,  turns  suddenly 
with  indignant  astonishment  toward  Rose.  He 
strives  to  master  his  rage.  Suddenly  however  he 
brings  down  his  fist  on  the  table  top  with  resound" 
ing  violence.^  I  will  be  damned  to  all  •  •  •   I 

Rose 

For  heaven's  sake  .  .  . 

Mrs.  FuiMMy  wheeled  by  a  maid  servant,  appears 
at  the  door  of  the  den, 

Mrs.  Flamm 

What  is  the  trouble,  Christopher? 

Flamm  who  has  turned  deadly  pale,  pulls  himself 
together  energetically,  takes  his  hat  and  cane 
from  the  wall  and  goes  out  through  the  door 
at  the  right. 
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Mrs.  Flamm 

[Looks  at  her  husband  in  consternation,  shakes 
her  head  at  his  abrupt  departure  and  then  turns 
questioningly  to  Ross.]  What  has  happened? 
What's  the  matter  with  him? 

Rose 

[Overwhelmed  by  her  profound  wreichednessJ] 
Ohy  dear  Mrs.  Flamm^  I'm  that  unhappy ! 

[She  sinks  down  before  Mrs.  Flamm  and 
buries  her  head  in  the  latter's  lap. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Now  do  tell  me!  .  .  .  For  pity's  sake^  lass  .  .  . 
what's  come  over  you!  What  is  it?  You're  like 
a  different  creature.  I  can't  never  understand 
that!  [To  the  maid  who  has  wheeled  her  in.}  I 
don't  need  you  now;  you  can  come  back  later! 
Get  everything  ready  in  the  kitchen.  [The  maid 
leaves  the  room  J]  Now  then !  What  is  the  trouble? 
What  has  happened?  Tell  me  everything!  It'll 
ease  you!  What?  What  is't  you  say?  Don't 
you  want  to  marry  that  pasty  August?  Or  maybe 
you're  carryin'  some  other  fellow  around  in  your 
thoughts?  Dear  me!  one  o'  them  is  about  as  good 
as  another^  an'  no  man  is  worth  a  great  deal. 

Rose 

[Controlling  herself  and  rising,}  I  know  what 
I  wants  and  that's  the  end  o't ! 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Is  that  true?  You  see,  I  was  afraid  you  didn't 
know !     Sometimes  a  woman  don't  know^  especially 
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An'  then^  maybe^  an  older 

■it.     But  if  you  know  what  you 

Voii'll  be  findin'  your  own  way 

■ililr.   [Pufting  on  her  spectacles, 

■  nre,]   Rosie,  are  you  ill  maybe? 

Rose 
itufd  and   confused.^   111?     How  .  .  .   ? 

Mrs.  Flamm 

■  l.y,  don't  people  get  ill?     You  used  to  be  so 
.  ;'  •  rrnt  formerly. 

Rose 
But  I'm  not  ill ! 

Mrs.  Flamm 

I'm  not  sayin'  it.  I  just  ask.  I  ask  because  I 
want  to  know  I  But  we  must  understand  each  other 
rightly!  'Tis  true!  Don't  let's  talk  round  about 
the  thing  we  want  to  know^  or  play  hide  an'  seek. — 
You're  not  afraid  that  I  don't  mean  well?  [Rose 
shakes  her  head  vigorously. 1^  An  'twould  be  strange 
if  you  did.  That's  settled  then.  You  used  to 
play  with  my  little  Kurt.  You  two  grew  up  to- 
gether until  it  pleased  God  to  take  my  only  child. 
—  An'  that  very  time  your  mother  died  too  an'  I 
remember  —  she  was  lyin'  on  her  deathbed  — 
that  she  was  askin'  me  that  I  mighty  if  possible^ 
look  after  you  a  bit. 

Rose 

[Staring  straight  before  her,^  The  best  thing 
for  me  would  be  to  jump  into  the  river!  If  things 
is  that  way .  •  •  •  God  f org^ive  me  the  sin ! 


Mrs.  Flaum 
[Lookt  at  her  huiband  in  coml 
A.T  head  at  hii  abrupt  departuri- 
quettionin^g     to     Rose.]      Wfaat 
What's  the  matter  with  him? 

Rose 
[Overwhelmed  bg  her  prof' 
Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Flamm,  I'm  th- 
[She  tijiii  doton  bef'<- 
buriet  her  Head  in 


Mbs.  Fi 

Now  do  tell  me !  ...  I" 
what's  come  over  yoo !     1 
a    difl'erent    creature.     I 
that!   [To  the  nund  leh- 
don't   need   yon  now;   } 
Get  everything  ready 
teaeei  the  room.]   Now 
Wlint  has  happened? 
case    you!     \\Ti«t?     ''' 
you  want  to  marry  H 
you're  carryin'  somi 
thoughts?     Dear  iii' 
as  ttnother,  an'  no 


other  is  no) 

M  play  Trith  i 

look  care  o'  1 

\ci\n  linen,  on'  o 

ii[i  —  you  put  ha 

.jse  flowers  this  mi 

_  t-nie-noti  in  the  U 

;>iit    flowen    on    Kn 

inn  an'  gram  —  the] 

;.i;l'^ii  a  lUtU  ckiid't  li 

,he  umfeUa  it,  holding  it 

[Controlling  h  ji*  fn»  behind  «.]   Db 

I  wants  and  that         ;  thank  yoo  fat  It,  too.    Y 

'■■/i  b«qr  «M  hli  miniomsry  mi 

',  irHWM  w*  tnch  things.     All  [ 

Ts  that  tme:  ^  W.-9»*^  ""  *f  *"*".,**  » 

tnow!    Somet:  ^   n  -iff  *•*■*>« »  rfB»»t'  ^ 
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don't  understand  those  things.  I've  learned  one 
thing  in  this  worlds  an'  that  is  what  it  is  to  he  a 
mother  an'  how  a  mother  is  hlessed  with  sorrows. 

RooB  overwhelmed  and  moaning  has  sunk  down 
beside  Mrs.  Flamm  and  kisses  the  latter^s 
hands  again  and  again  in  gratitude  and  as  a 
sign  of  confession. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

[Shows  by  a  sudden  gleam  in  her  eyes  that  she 
understands  the  truth  and  has  received  the  con- 
fession. But  she  continues  to  speak  quietly.^ 
Yon  see>  lass^  that's  what  I've  learned.  I've 
learned  that  one  thing  which  the  world  has  for- 
gotten. I  don't  know  very  much  ahout  an3rthing 
else.  As  much  as  most  people^  mayhe^  an'  that's 
not  any  real  knowledge.  [She  lays  down  the  child's 
shift  carefully  on  her  lap.^  Well,  now  yoo  go 
home  an'  be  of  good  courage!  I'll  be  thinkin' 
things  over  for  you.  'Tis  well  so  far.  I'll  ask 
yon  no  mofe  just  now.  You're  different  now  .  .  . 
all's  different.  An'  I'll  be  doubly  careful.  I 
don't  want  to  know  anything,  but  I  want  you  to 
depend  on  me.  Little  I  care,  anyhow,  who  the 
father  is  —  if  'tis  a  councillor  or  a  beggar.  It's 
we  who  have  to  bring  the  children  into  the  world, 
an'  no  one  can  help  us  there.  Three  things  you 
most  think  about  —  how  about  your  father,  and 
about  August  .  .  .  an'  something  more.  But  I 
have  time  enough!  I'll  think  it  all  over  an'  I'll 
feel  that  I'm  stiU  good  for  something  in  this  world. 
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Rose 

[Has  arisen  and  passed  again  into  a  state  of 
moral  numbness.^  "So,  no,  Mrs.  Flamm^  don't  do 
I  that!  You  can't!  Don't  take  no  interest  in  me! 
<  I've  not  deserved  it  of  him  nor  of  no  one !  I  know 
I  that!  I've  got  to  fight  it  through  —  alone! 
i  There's  no  help  in  others  for  me;  it's  .  .  .  no^  I  can't 
{  tell  you  no  clearer!  .  .  .  You're  as  good  to  me  as 
I  an  angel !  Dear  God^  you're  much  too  good !  But 
I  it's  no  use !  I  can't  take  your  help. .  Good- 
I  bye  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Fi*amm 

Wait  a  little!  I  can't  let  you  go  this  way. 
Who  knows  what  you  may  be  doin'.? 

Rose 

Noy  you  can  be  reel  quiet  about  that^  Mrs. 
Flamm.  I'm  not  that  desperate  yet.  If  there's 
need^  I  can  work  for  my  child.  Heaven's  high  an' 
the  world  is  wide!  If  it  was  just  me,  an'  if  it 
wasn't  for  father  an'  if  August  didn't  seem  so 
pitiful  ...  an'  then,  a  child  ought  to  have  a 
father ! 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Good.  You  just  be  resolute.  You  were  always 
a  brave  girl.  An'  'tis  better  if  you  can  keep  your 
courage  up !  —  But,  if  I've  understood  you  rightly, 
I  can't  see  at  all  why  you  want  to  fight  against  the 
weddin'. 

Rose 

[Becomes  sullen,  pale  and  fearful.^  What  can 
I  say?     I  don't  hardly  know!     An'  I  don't  want 


ni 
to  fifhe 


flT 


Onlj  .  .  .  Streck* 


MuL  Flamx 


Be  open  with  mcy  joa  undentaiid?  For  mj 
part  joa  can  go  lioaie  now!  But  come  back  to- 
morrow!  An'  listen  to  this  thing  I  saj:  Be  gUd! 
A  woman  oo^it  to  be  glad  of  her  child  .  .  • 


An'  God 
an   throng^! 
doR! 


Hi 

that  I  am!     An'  I  will  fight  it 
Onlj  —  nobody   can't   help    me   to 

Mms.  Flamm 

[AUme.  She  looks  after  Ross^  fighe,  takes  the 
child's  shift  from  her  lap,  unfolds  it  as  before  and 
«ajr#:]  Ah,  lass,  'tis  a  good  forhme  that  you  have, 
not  an  eril!  There's  none  that's  greater  for  a 
woman!     Hold  it  fast! 
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THE  THIRD  ACT 

A  fertile  landscape.  In  the  foreground,  to  the 
right,  on  a  triangular  piece  of  greemward 
ilightly  below  the  level  of  the  fields,  there 
stands  an  old  pear  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which 
a  spring  empties  into  a  primitive  basin  of 
stone.  The  middle  distance  is  of  meadow 
land.  In  the  background  a  pool,  bordered  btf 
reeds  and  dotted  btf  water  plants,  lies  in  a 
grove  of  alder  trees  and  bushes  of  haselnut, 
willow  and  beech.  The  meadows  extend  on 
either  side  encircled  btf  immemorial  oaks,  elms, 
beeches  and  birch  trees.  Between  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  and  bushes  the  church  spires  of 
distant  villages  are  visible.  To  the  left,  be- 
hind  the  bushes,  arise  the  thatched  roofs  of 
the  field  bams. 

It  is  a  hot  afternoon  of  early  August. 

From  afar  is  heard  the  hum  of  the  threshing  ma- 
chine. Bernd  and  August  Keil  come  from, 
the  right.  They  are  worn  out  from  labour 
and  from  the  heat.  The  men  are  clad  only 
in  their  shirts,  breeches,  boots  and  caps. 
Each  carries  a  hoe  across  his  shoulder,  a  scythe 
in  his  hand  and  carries  at  his  belt  a  cowherd's 

horn  and  whetstone. 

21S 
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Bernd 


'Tis  hot  an'  to  spare  to-day.  A  man  iflust  rest 
a  bit !  But  a  f  celin'  o'  peace  comes  to  you  workin' 
on  your  own  ground. 

August 
The  trouble  is  I'm  not  used  to  mowin'. 

Bernd 
You  went  an'  did  your  share  right  bravely. 

August 

Yes,  yes!  But  how  long  can  I  do  it.^  AD  my 
limbs  are  twitchin'  an'  hurtin'  me  now. 

Bernd 

You  can  rest  content,  my  son.  A  man's  got  to 
be  used  to  that  kind  o'  work.  An'  in  your  case 
'tis  only  an  exception.  But,  's  I  said,  you  could 
well  go  an'  be  a  gard'ner. 

August 

For  the  space  of  a  day.  On  the  second  I'd  col- 
lapse. There's  no  use;  I'm  but  a  broken  reed.  I 
went  to  the  county  physician  again.  'Twas  the 
same  as  always.     He  just  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Bernd 

You're  well  now  an'  in  God's  hands.  The  most 
yon  might  do  is  to  put  a  few  rusty  nails  in  water 
an'  drink  the  rinsings  two  or  three  times  a  we.ek. 
That  purifies  the  blood  an'  strengthens  the  heart. 
—  I  only  hope  the  weather '11  keep  on  this  way. 
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August 

The  heat's  too  terrible.  When  we  were  mowin'^ 
I  thought  I  heard  thunder. 

Bernd 

[Kneeling  donm  on  the  edge  of  the  hasin  and 
drinking  from  the  surface  of  the  9pringJ\  Water 
is  the  best  drink  for  all  they  say. 

August 
How  late  is  it? 

Bernd 

'Tis  about  four  o'clock.  I'm  wonderin'  what 
keeps  Rose  with  our  evenin'  meal.  [He  raises  his 
scythe  and  looks  at  the  blade,  August  does  the 
same,^  Will  you  have  to  sharpen?  Mine  will  do 
a  bit  longer. 

August 
I  can  try  it  this  way  a  while  longer. 

Bernd 

[Throws  himself  on  the  grass  under  the  pear 
tree,'\  You'd  better  come  an'  sit  down  by  me.  An* 
if,  maybe,  you  got  your  Testament  with  yoa,  we 
might  refresh  ourselves  with  the  Good  Word. 

August 

[Sitting  down  exhausted  and  glad  to  he  freeS\ 
All  I  say  is:  Thanks  and  praise  be  to  the  Lord. 
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Bernd 

D'jou  see^  Augast,  I  said  to  you  then:  Let  her 
be!  The  lass  will  find  her  own  way!  Now  she's 
come  to  her  senses !  In  the  old  days,  before  your 
time,  often  an'  often  I  worried  about  her.  A  kind 
o'  stubbornness  used  to  come  over  her  from  time 
t«>  time.  An'  'twas  always  best  to  let  her  be !  — 
Sometimes  it  seemed,  as  God  lives,  as  if  the  lass 
was  runnin'  against  a  wall  —  a  strong  wall  that 
nobody  else  couldn't  see,  an'  as  if  she  had  to  grope 
her  way  around  it  first. 

August 


•_» 


What  got  into  her  that  day  .  .  .  I'm  thankin 
God  on  my  knees  .  .  .  but  that  day  I  didn't  know 
what  to  make  of  it!  Suddenly  she  —  how  that 
came  about  .  .  .  ?  No,  I  can't  see  the  rights  of 
it  to  this  day. 

Bernd 

An'  how  different  did  she  act  this  time  when  we 
went  down  to  the  magistrate. 

August 
I'm  glad  that  it's  no  longer  Squire  Flamm. 

Bernd 

Yes,  an'  this  time  she  didn't  say  a  word  an'  in 
four  or  five  minutes  everythin'  was  straight. 
That's  the  way  she  is.     'Tis  the  way  o'  women. 
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August 

D'you  think  it  had  somethin'  to  do  with  Streck- 
maiin?  He  called  out  some  words  behind  you  that 
day,  an'  first  he  had  talked  to  her. 

Bernd 

It  may  be  so,  an'  it  may  not  be  so.  I  can't  tell 
you.  Times  is  when  one  can't  get  a  word  out  o' 
her.  'Tis  not  a  good  thing.  An'  on  that  account 
I'm  glad  that  she'll  be  the  wife  of  a  man  who  can 
influence  her  an'  take  that  sullen  way  from  her. 
You  two  are  meant  for  one  another.  'Tis  well! 
The  girl  needs  to  be  led,  an'  you  have  a  kind  hand 
an'  a  gentle  one. 

August 

When  I  see  that  Streckmann,  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
to  look  upon  the  evil  one  hisself  .  .  . 

Bernd 

Maybe  she  thought  as  the  feller  meant  mischief. 
He's  been  a  sinner  from  his  childhood  on!  Many 
a  time  his  mother  complained  of  it!  ...  It  may 
be !     'TwDuIdn't  surprise  no  one  in  him. 

August 

When  I  see  that  man,  I  don't  seem  to  be  mvself 
no  longer.  Hot  an'  cold  shudders  run  down  my 
back,  an*  I  come  near  to  accusin'  our  Heavenly 
Father  .  .  .  because  he  didn't  make  me  a  Sam- 
son in  strength.  Such  times,  God  forgive  me,  I 
have  evil  thoughts.  [The  whizzing  of  Streckmann's 
engine  is  heard»'\  There  he  is ! 
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Bernd 
Don't  take  no  notice  of  him. 

August 

I  won't.  An'  when  'tis  all  over,  I'll  shut  myself 
up  in  my  four  walls  an'  we  can  lead  a  quiet  life. 

Bernd 
A  good,  quiet  life  —  God  grant  it ! 

August 

And  I  don't  want  to  know  nothin'  of  the  world 
no  more!  The  whole  business  fills  me  with  hor- 
ror! I  have  taken  such  a  disgust  to  the  world  and 
to  men^  that  I  .  .  .  Father,  I  don't  hardly  know 
how  to  say  it  .  .  .  but  when  the  bitterness  o' 
things  rises  up  into  my  throat  —  then  I  laugh! 
Then  I  have  a  feelin'  of  peace  in  the  thought  of 
death;  and  I  rejoice  in  it  like  a  child. 

A  number  of  thirsty  field  labourers,  an  old  woman 
and  two  young  girls,  all  from  the  estate  of  the 
magistrate  Flamm,  come  hurriedly  across  the 
fields.  They  are  Hahn,  Heinzed,  Golisch, 
Old  Mrs.  Golisch,  Old  Kleinbrt,  The 
Head  Maid  Servant  and  her  Assistant. 
The  men  are  clad  in  trousers,  the  women  have 
their  skirts  gathered  up,  shawls  over  their 
breasts  and  manicoloured  kerchiefs  on  their 
heads. 

Hahn 

[Thirty  years  old,  bromed  and  vigorous.^   I'm 
always  the  first  at  the  fountain !     The  rest  o'  ye  c'n 
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run  all  ye  want  to!  Ye  can't  never  ketch  up  with 
me!  [He  kneels  dawn  and  leans  over  the  spTin.g,\ 
Eh,  but  I'd  like  to  jump  right  in. 

The  AesiaxANT  Maid 
Don't  ye  dare!     We've  got  a  thirst  too.    [To  Ike 
Head   Maid  Servant.]    Have  ye  a  bit  of  a  cup 
with  ye  to  dip  up  the  water  ? 

Head  Maid  ServaN' 
Hold  on  there!     1   comes  first. 


[Pullt  the  two  women  back  by  the  shoulder*  and 
thrusts  himself  bein'cen  them  up  to  the  spring.] 
First  comes  the  men,  then  the  women  folks. 


,  There's    space    enough    here    for    us    all.     Eh, 
father  Bernd  }     Wish  you  a  good  meal. 

Bernd  ■ 

Yes.  yes.     Only  no  meal's  been  brought  for  oi ' 
to  eat  yet.      We're  wnitin'  for  it  —  waitin'  in  vain. 


I  .  .  .  1   .  .  .  I'm  wet  enough  to  be  wrung  out! 
My  tongue  is  lyin'  in  my  mouth,  dry  as  a  piece  o' 


RB.    GOLIBCH  j 
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KUEINERT 

Here  'tis^  enough  for  us  all! 

Theif  all  drink  greedilff,  Mome  immediately  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  iome  out  of  their 
hollowed  hands,  others  out  of  their  hats  or  out 
of  little  cups  and  bottles.  The  sounds  of 
swallowing  and  of  deep  relieved  breathing  are 
clearly  audible. 

Heinzbl 

[Getting  up.]  Water's  a  g^ood  thing  but  beer 
would  be  a  better. 

Hahn 
An'  a  bit  o'  brandy  wouldn't  come  amiss  neither. 

GoLISCH 

August,  you  might  be  treatin'  us  to  a  quart. 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 
He'd  better  invite  us  all  to  the  weddin*. 

Golisch 

We're  all  comin'  to  the  weddin'.  They  says  it's 
to  be  soon. 

Heinzel 

I'm  not  comin'.  What  for?  To  swill  cold 
water?  I  needn't  go  no  farther  than  the  spring 
for  that.     Or  for  the  sake  of  a  little  coffee. 
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An'  prayin"  an'  singin'  for  dessert.  An'  mcbbe, 
there's  no  tellin',  the  parson  from  Jenkau  will  come 
over  an'  see  if  we  know  the  ten  commandments. 


Or  the  seven  beatitudea  t 
3e  a  fine  state  of  affairs. 


K 


I  top  o'  that !     That'd 
've  long  forgot  it  all. 


Yon  folka  had  hettfr  stop  tea  sin'  August. 
I'm  tellin'  you  now,  if  I  had  a  girl  of  my  own.  1 
wouldn't  be  wantin'  no  belter  son-in-law.  He 
knows  his  business!  You  ulwavs  know  where  to 
find  him. 

The  working  men  and  women  have  tcoltered  them- 
telves  at  eaie  in  a  temicirele  and  are  eating 
their  evening  meal;  coffee  in  tin  pot*  and  great 
wedges  of  bread  from  which  they  cut  piece* 
with  their  clatp-knive*. 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 

There  comes   Rosie  Bernd  around  from  behind 


GoLISCH 

1  you,  how  that  girl  c 


jnm^** 


Klbinebt 

She  can  lift  a  sack  o'  wheat  and  drag  it  to  the 

very  top  o'  the  barn.     This  very  mornin'  I  saw  her 

with  a  great  heavy  chest  o    drawers  on  a  wheel- 
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barrow,  tnmdliii*  it  orer  to  the  new  house.  That 
there  girl  has  g«t  sap  an'  strength.  She'll  take 
care  o'  her  household. 

Hahn 

If  I  coold  get  along  in  the  world  like  August  in 
other  respecks,  my  faith,  I  wouldn't  a  bit  mind 
tryin';  I'd  see  what  bein'  pious  can  do  for  a  man. 

GOLISCH 

You've  got  to  know  how  to  run  after  good  for- 
tune; then  youll  get  hold  of  it. 

Hahn 

When  you  consider  how  he  used  to  go  around 
from  Tillage  to  village  with  a  sack  fuU  o'  tracts; 
an'  how,  after  that,  he  used  to  be  writin'  letters 
for  people  .  .  .  an'  now,  to-day,  he's  got  the  finest 
bit  o'  property  an'  can  marry  the  handsomest  girl 
in  the  county. 

Rose  Bkbnd  approachet.  In  a  basket  she  is  carry- 
ing the  evening  meal  far  August  and  Old 
Bkrnd. 

Rose 
A  good  afternoon  to  you. 

Several  Voices 
Good  evenin' !  —  Grood  evenin' !     Many  thanks ! 

GOLISCH 

You're  lettin'  your  sweetheart  starve,  Rosie. 
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[Jtfemij      unpacking      the      food.]    Don't      you 
worry!     He  don't  starve  so  rasy  as  that. 


You  must  be  fcedin'  him  wclJ,  Rosie,  or  he'll  put 

■n  no  flesh. 


Where  have  you  been  keepin'  yourself  so  long? 
We've  been  waitin'  this  half  hour. 


[7n  a  tubdtted  but  annoged  tmice.]  An'  now  the 
whole  crowd  is  here  again !  An'  we  might  have 
been  through  this  long  time. 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 
Let  bim  scold,  lass,  an'  don't  mind  it. 


Rose 
Who's  scoldin'?     There's  no  one  here  to  scold. 
August  wouldn't  do,  it  in  a  lifetime. 

Old  Mrs.  Golibcm 
Even  so!     But  that's  right:  you  shouldn't  csre 
nothin'  about  it. 
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Hkinzkl 

'Caiue>  if  he  dan't  scold  now,  that'll  be  cooiin' 
liter. 

R08K 
I'm  not  afraid  o'  that  ever  comin' 

G0LI8CH 
Yoo're  mighty  friendly^  all  of  a  sudden. 

Rose 

We  was  always  agreed  with  each  other,  wasn't 
we,  Aug^nst?  What  are  you  laughin'  at?  [She 
kitiet  him.     Laughter  is  heard  among  the  people.l 

GOLISCH 

Well,  well,  and  I  thought  as  I  might  be  climbin' 
into  her  window  some  day. 

Kleinert 

If  you  did,  you'd  be  carrying  home  your  bones 
in  a  handkerchief ! 

The  Head  Maid  Servant 

[SarcatticaUif.]  O  Lordy,  Lordy !  I'd  try  it  all 
^  Mine.     You  can't  never  tell. 

Bernd 

[8ombre  but  calm.]  Take  care  what  you're 
•*yhi*,  woman. 


I 
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Hear  what  he  says,  I  tcU  you!     Be  careful  of 
what  you're  sayin'.     Old  Bernd,  he  don't  take  no_ 
joke.. 

RoiE 
She's  not  sayin'   anythin'  special.     Let  her  be. 

Kl-EINERT 

[Lighling  hi*  pipe.]  He  may  be  lookin'  real 
mild  now,  but  wlien  he  lets  go,  you  won't  hardly 
believe  it.  I  know  how  it  used  to  be  when  he 
was  manager  of  the  estate ;  the  women  folks  didn't 
have  much  cause  for  laughin'  then.  He  got  the 
npper  hand  o'  ten  like  you;  there  wasn't  no 
gaddtn  'about  with  fellers  for  them ! 

Head  Maid  Servant 
Who's    gaddin'    nbout   with    fellers,    I'd   like  to 


You'd    better   be   oskin'    the    macl 

Head  Maid  Servant 
[Crimion.l    For  all  I  care  you  can  ask  the 
hisself !  [^ii  present  laugh. 

The  machinitt  Strkckmann  appean. 

and  come*  ttraight  from  the  ihrething 
He  ihotB*  the  effect*  of  liquor. 


Itreci^H 

tears.     He  it  dusty 
threshing  machinm,  ^k  h 
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Stheckmann 
Who's  talkin'  about  tlie  machinist  Streckmann 
arouR'  here  ?  He's  right  here !  He's  standin' 
right  here.  Anybody  wantin'  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  him?  Good  day  to  you  all!  Hope  you're 
havin'  a  pleasant  meal. 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 
Talk  of  the  devil  an"  he  appears. 

Streckmann 
An'  you're  the  devil's  grandmother,  I  suppose. 
[He  take*  off  hit  cockade  and  w'tpet  the  ijveat  front 
hi*  forek^d.]  I  tell  you  people  I  can't  keep  up 
with  this:  this  kind  o'  work  uses  a  man  up  skin  and 
bones  !  —  Hello,  August !  Good  day  to  you,  Rosie  ! 
Well,  father   Bernd  —  Great  God,  can't  anybody 

Heinzei. 

Let  him  be !  Some  people's  heller  off  than  they 
can  stand. 

Streckmann 

The  Lord  lets  his  own  people  have  an  easy  time. 
A  feller  like  me  works  and  works  and  can't  get 
ahead.  [He  hat  aaiumed  a  Tecliiiing  poiilion  and 
*queexed  kimtelf  between  Heinzcl  and  Kleinekt. 
He  now  haitdt  hit  ii-hUky  bottle  to  Hsinzel.] 
Let  her  go  aroun'. 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 

You  live  the  best  life  of  aft  all,  Streckmann ! 

What  in  Heaven's  name  has  you  to  complain  about? 
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You  drinks  your  drinks  and  makes  three  times  over 
what  we  do  —  all  for  standin'  by  the  machine  a 
bit 

Streckuann 
What  I  want  is  work  for  my  brain.  I  got  a 
head  on  me.  That's  what  you  bran-heada  can't 
understand.  Of  course!  What  does  an  old 
woman  know  about  that !  An",  anyhow  —  the  trou- 
ble I  got  .  .  . 


Lord,  Streckmann  and  trouble  — 
Streckmann 


-4 


More  than  enough !  —  there's  aomethin'  that 
sticks  into  me,  I  can  tell  you  —  sticks  into  my  belly 
and  into  my  heart.  I  feel  so  rotten  bad  I'd  like 
to  be  doin'  somethin'  real  ctazy,  [To  the  Assistant 
Maid.]   Lass,  shall  J  lie  down  with  you.' 

Assistant  Maid  ■ 

I'll  bang  you  over  the  head  with  a  whetstone!     ■ 

GOLISCH 

That's  just  what's  troublin'  him;  everythin'  gets 
black  before  his  eyes,  he  don't  sec  nothin'  more, 
an'  sudden  like,  he's  lyin'  abed  with  a  lass. 

[Loud  laughter. 

Streckmann 

You    can    laugh,    ye    ragamuffins,    laugh    all    ye 

want  to !     It's  no  laughin'  matter  with  me,  I  can 
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tell  ye.  l^Bhuiering:]  I'll  let  the  machine  squeese 
off  one  of  my  arms!  Or  ye  can  nm  the  piston 
through  me  if  ye  want  to !     Kill  me^  for  all  I  care. 

Hahn 
Or  mebbe  you'd  like  to  set  a  bam  afire. 


Strxckmann 

By  God!  There's  fire  enough  inside  of  me. 
Augbst  there^  he's  a  happy  man  ... 

August 

Whether*  I'm  happy  or  whether  I'm  unhappy^ 
that  don't  concern  no  one  in  this  world. 

Strxckmann 

What  am  I  doin'  to  you?  Can't  you  be  sociable 
with  a  feller.^ 

August 
111  lodL  for  my  society  elsewhere. 

Streckmann 

[Look*  at  him  long  with  smouldering  hatred; 
represses  his  rage  and  grasps  the  whisky  bottle 
which  has  been  handed  back  to  him,"]  Give  it  to 
me!  A  feller's  got  to  drown  his  sorrow! — [To 
Rose.]  You  needn't  be  lookin'  at  me;  a  bargain's 
a  bargain.  [He  gets  up.]  I'm  goin' !  —  I  don't 
want  to  come  between  you. 


[Calling  Streckmann  hack.}  Look  here,  Streck- 
maim,  what  was  that  happened  t'other  day? 
About  three  weeks  ago  at  the  threshin'  ma- 
chine? .  .  . 

[Men  and  tvomen  burst  inio  laughter. 


That's 
that. 


Strbckhann 
r,     I    don't   know    nolhin' 


An'  yet,  you  f 
holy  .  .  . 
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ore  by  all  that  i 


.  good  and 


Kleikgrt 
You  people  stop  your  gossip  pin'. 


He  needn't  be  talk  in'  so  big  all  the  time. 


[Cornea  back.]  And  1  tell  you  what  I  says,  that 
I  puts  through.  I'll  be  damned  if  I  don't!"  Let  it 
go  at  that.     I  don't  say  no  more.  [Exit. 


Old  Mas.  Golisch 
It's  done  just  as  eaay  without  talkin' 
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Streckmann 

[Comei  back,  U  about  to  speak  out,  but  restraitu 
himielf.^  Never  mind!  I  don't  walk  into  no  such 
trap!  But  if  you  want  to  know  exactly  what  it's 
all  abput,  ask  August  there  or  father  Bernd. 

Bernd 

What's  all  this  about?  What's  this  we're  sup- 
posed to  know? 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 

'Twas  that  time  you  went  to  the  magistrate's^ 
'twas  that  time!  An'  didn't  Streckmann  pass  you 
on  the  road  an'  didn't  he  cry  out  somethin'  after 
ye? 

Kleinbrt 
It's  about  time  for  you  to  be  stoppin*. 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 

An'  why,  I'd  like  to  know?  That's  all  nothin' 
but  a  joke  .  .  .  People  wonders  if  that  there  time 
you  all  agreed,  or  if  Rosie  wasn't  so  willin'  to 
join  in! 

Bernd 

God  Almighty  forgive  you  all  for  your  sins! 
What  I  wants  to  ask  you  is  this:  Why  can't  the 
whole  crowd  o'  you  leave  us  in  peace?  Or  is  it 
that  we  ever  did  any  harm  to  any  o'  ye? 

Golisch 
An'  we're  not  doin'  any  wrong  neither. 
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ROOB 

An'  whether  I  was  willin'  on  that  day  or  not  — 
yon  needn't  give  yourself  no  concern  about  thai! 
I'm  willin'  now  an'  that  settles  it. 

Klbinbrt 
That's  the  right  way,  Rosie ! 

August 

[Who  has  hitherto  been  reading,  with  apparent 
abiorption,  in  his  New  Testament,  now  closes  the 
book  and  arises.'\  Come,  father,  let's  go  to  work. 

Hahn 

That  takes  it  out  o'  you  more  than  pastin'  prayer 
books  together  or  stirrin'  the  paste  in  your  pot! 

Hbinzel 

An'  how  do  you  think  he'll  feel  after  the  wed- 
din'  ?     A  girl  like  Rosie  —  she  makes  demands ! 

[Laughter. 

Streckmann 

[Also  laughing,"}  Gee  .  .  .  !  I  almost  said 
somethin'  I  oughtn't  to !  —  [He  steps  back  among 
the  people.]  I'll  give  you  a  riddle  to  guess.  Shall 
I  ?  Still  waters  run  deep !  'Tis  bad.  You  mustn't 
taste  blood  —  no,  no!  The  thirst  only  gets  worse 
an'  worse  —  that's  all. 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 

What's  that?  Where  did  you  get  the  taste  o' 
blood? 
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Bbrnd 
I  suppose  be  means  the  taste  for  whisky ! 

Streckmann 

I'm  goin'  my  way!  Good-bye!  I'm  a  good 
feller!  Good-bye,  father  Bemd!  Good-bye, 
August!  Good-bye,  Rosie!  [To  August.]  What's 
wrong?  —  August,  don't  be  showin'  off.  'Tis  all 
well!  I'm  willin'!  You'll  not  see  me  again! 
But  yon  —  you've  got  reason  enough  to  be  grateful 
to  me.  You've  always  been  an  underhanded  kind 
o'  crittur !  But  I've  given  my  consent  to  let  things 
be!  I've  given  my  consent  an'  everything  can  go 
smoothly.  [Streckmann  goes. 

Rose 

[With  violent  energy.]  Let  him  talk,  August; 
pay  no  attention  to  him. 

Kleinert 

Flamm  is  comin'!  [He  looks  at  hit  watch,'\  'Tis 
over  half  an  hour! 

[The  whistle  of  the  engine  is  heard. 

Hahn 

[During  the  general  stirJ]  Forward,  Prussians! 
It's  misery  whisUin'  for  us  I 

The  workingmen  and  the  maids  disappear  swiftly 
with  their  scythes.  Rose,  Old  Bernd  and 
AuouffT  remain  alone  on  the  scene. 


-*«  ^ 
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Bkrnd 

All  the  evil  on  earth  seems  broken  loose  here! 
What's  all  that  Streckmann  is  sajin'?  Tell  me^ 
Rose,  do  you  understand  it? 

Rose 

No,  an'  I've  got  better  things  to  be  thinkin'  of! 
[She  give*  Auousr  a  friendly  nudge  on  the  headS\ 

Isn't  it  so,  August?     We  have  no  time  for  n<Mi- 
sensel     We  have  to  hurry  these  comin'  six  weeks. 
[She  gathen  up  the  remnanU  of  the  meal 
in  her  basket. 

AuopsT 
Come  over  to  us  a  bit  later. 

Rose 

I    must   wash   and   iron   and   sew   buttonholes. 
'Tis  almost  time  now. 


Bernd 

We'll  be  comin'  to  our  supper  after  seven. 

[Exit. 

August 

[Before  he  goes,  earnestly:]  Do  you  care  for 
me,  Rosie? 

Rose 

Yes,  I  do  care  for  you. 

August  disappears  and  Rose  is  left  alone.     The 
hum  of  the  threshing  machine  is  heard  as  well 
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as  the  muttering  of  thunder  on  the  horizon. 
After  Rose  has  replaced  bread,  butter,  the  cof- 
fee pots  and  cups  into  her  basket,  she  straight- 
ens herself  up  and  seems  to  become  aware  of 
something  in  the  distance  which  attracts  her 
and  holds  her  captive.  With  sudden  deter- 
mination she  snatches  up  the  head  kerchief 
thai  has  fallen  to  the  ground  and  hurries  off. 
Before  she  has  disappeared  from  view,  how- 
ever, Flamm  becomes  visible  on  the  scene  and 
eatts  to  her. 

Flamm 

Rose!  Wait  there!  Confound  it  all!  [Rose 
stands  still  with  her  face  turned  away.^  You  are 
to  give  me  a  drink!  I  suppose  I'm  worth  a 
draught  of  water. 

Rose 
There's  plenty  of  water  here. 

Flamm 

I  see.  I'm  not  hlind.  But  I  don't  care  to 
drink  like  the  beasts.  Have  you  no  cups  in  your 
basket?  [Rose  pushes  the  cover  of  her  basket 
qside.l  Welly  then!  You  even  have  a  cup  of 
Bnnslauer  ware!  I  like  to  drink  out  of  that  best 
of  all.  [She  hands  him  the  cup,  still  with  averted 
face.]  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  might  practise  a 
little  politeness!  I  suppose  you'll  have  to  force 
yourself  to  it  this  one  more  time.  [Rose  walks 
over  to  the  spring,  rinses  the  cup,  fills  it  with  water, 
sets  it  down  next  to  the  spring  and  then  returns 
to  her  basket.     She  picks  the  latter  up  and  waits 
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\(T  in 


Beknd 

All  the  evil  on  earth  seems  brr 
What's  all  that  Streckmann  is  s  . 
Rose,  do  you  understand  it? 

Rone 

No,  an'  I've  got  better  thin^ 
[She  gives  Auour  a  friendly 

Isn't  it  so,  August?     We  h- 
sense!     We  have  to  hurry  t^ 
[She  gathen  up  the 
in  her  haekei. 


■.V;>M't 

i)ird  in 

■iiiL'h  per- 

siill    the 

I  drink  or 

.  three  .  .  . 

I'L-g  for  some 

•-£  hat  returned 

.  7  iind  now  holds 

jokatkim.^   So! 

I  eu't  get  at  it 


Ave 
Come  over  to  us  a  bit 


^     *i 


I    must   wash   and 
'Tis  almost  time  now. 


ker  face  to 


We'll  be  comin' 


[Before  he 
me,  Roiie? 


^  Ihdrs  good !  —  [Ap- 
im  if  merely  to  kold 
upon  Rosa's  wkich 
tkt  rim  he  lowere  him- 
k^  kneels  on  one  knee.^ 
>iqv  Toa  can  let  me 


Yes,  I  do 

August  di 
hum 


im  disengage  herself, "l 
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■  .^MM 


erk,  then,  that  I  ought  to  let 

:it    last    I've   succeeded   in 

■  !:ssic,  *tis  not  so  easy  as  that. 

:<i   needn't  ask  it  of  me.     You 

it'  out!     You  can't  escape  me! 

i:H-  square  in' the  eyes  once  more! 

^ni !     I    know;    I    know    about  — 

^  (-  I] ad  a  talk  with  the  magistrate 

your  having  agreed  to   everything 

ik  God  that  I'm  no  longer  the  official 

^   to  the  matchmaking!     Another  man 

nf  the  man-traps  now.     I   even  know 

•  't'  tlic  funeral  ...  I'll  be  ...  I  meant 

.  ling,   of   course.     And   in    addition,    I've 

:•)  myself >  too.     Rose,  'tis  a  hard  nut!     I 

i\  i;  won't  break  our  teeth  on  it ! 

Rose 
!  dare  not  stand  this  way  with  you  here. 

Flamm 

You  must.  Whether  you  may  or  not  —  I  don't 
care!  In  fact  I  don't  give  a  tinker's  damn!  If 
this  thing  is  really  decreed  in  the  council  of  God, 
AS  the  song  has  it  —  I  want  a  dismissal  in  all  due 
form:  I  refuse  to  be  just  coolly  shunted  off. —  Rose, 
is  there  anything  in  the  past  for  which  I  need  to 
ask  yoor  forgiveness? 

Rose 

[Touched,  shakes  her  head  with  energy.^ 
Nothin',  nothin'  at  all^  Mr.  Flamm. 
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No?     Is    that    honest?  [Rose    nods    a   hem 
afiirmation.]  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that,  at  least! 
hoped  it  would  be  so.     Then  at  least  we  can  kf 
something  that's  harmonious  in  our  memories,    i 
Rose,  |t  was  a  good,  good  time  .  .  . 

Rose 
An'  you  must  go  back  to  your  wife  .  .  • 

Flamm 

A   good  time !     And   it  rushes   past  .  .  .  p 
And  what  do  we  keep  of  it? 

Rose 

You  must  be  kind.,  very  kind  to  your  wife, 
Flamm.     She's  an  angel;  'tis  she  that  saved 

Flamm 

Come,  let's  sit  down  under  the  pear  tree !  ^ 
well.  But  why  talk  of  it?  I'm  always  kin 
mv  wife.  Our  relations  arc  the  verv  friend 
Come,  Rose !  Tell  me  all  about  that.  What  c 
mean  by  that?  Saved?  What  did  she  save 
from,  Rose?  I'd  naturally  like  to  know  i 
What  was  the  matter  with  you?  Mother  did 
all  sorts  of  hints;  but  I  was  no  wiser  for  the 


Rose 

Mr.     Christopher !  .  .  .  Mr.     Flamm !     I 
sit  down  here.     An'  it  don't  matter!     It  can't 
to  anythin'.     'Tis  all  over  an'  past  now  —  wi 
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'tis  bJI  dead  an'  gone.  I  know  God  ' 
me  the  sin.  An'  He  won't  lay  it  up 
poor,  innoeent  child  neither.  He's  ti 
to  do  tlmt! 


'ill  forgive  I 
igainat  the 


[Alluding  lo  Ihf  hum  of  the  threshing  machine 
ifkich  grotPl  louder  and  louder.]  That  confounded 
buzzing  all  the  time !^  What  did  you  aay.  Rose? 
Sit  down  just  a  moment.  I  won't  harm  j-ou;  I 
won't  even  touch  you !  X  give  you  my  word.  Rose. 
Hftre  some  confidence  in  me !  I  want  you  lo  speak 
out  —  to  tell  what's  on  your  heart! 

I  don't  know  .  .  .  there's  ,  .  .  there's  juat 
nothin'  more  to  aay  !  When  once  I'm  married,  you 
can  go  an'  ask  the  good  missis.  Maybe  she'll  tell 
yon  then  what  was  the  trouble  with  me.  I  haven't 
told  August  nothin'  either.  I  know  he's  good. 
I'm  not  afraid  o'  that.  He's  soft  o'  heart  an'  a 
good  Christian  man.  An'  now;  Good-bye,  Christie 
—  keep  well. —  We've  a  long  life  ahead  of  us  now 
an*,  maybe,  we  can  be  reel  faithful  an'  do  penance 
an'  work  hard  an"  pay  oiT  the  debt. 

Flamm 
[Holding  Rose's  hand  fait  in  his.']  Rose,  stay 
one  moment.  It's  all  right  and  I  must  be  satis- 
lied.  I  'm  not  coming  to  your  wedding.  God  knows ! 
But  even  if  I  don't  come  to  your  wedding,  still  I 
admit  that  you're  right.—  But,  oh.  lass.  I've  loved 
you  so  truly,  bo  honestly,  ...  1  can  never  tell  you 
how  much !     And  it's  been,  upon  my  word,  as  far 


L 


iMd 


R(K- 


^gen 


[Act  in 


No?     Is    that    IioM*- 
afiirmaiion.]  Well,   I*»n 
hoped  it  would  be  so. 
something  that's  Ij.irnio 
Rose^  it  was  a  jcnud.  *■  * 


An'  you  must  p* 


A   good   ti» 
And  what  dr>  *• 


f^^  crept  into  my  heart 

'•"^jj  ftn  were  a  child  and 

■'*^    '  §0  frank    about    a 

^10  ffrtigbt  and  true,  how- 

""^  jjjJiDess,  no  subterfuge 

^yr'    I've  known  women 

'  ^'jEbenwalde  at  the  agri- 

"*"  « tfcf  *""/'  *°^  ^  ^*'  usually 
*''         escept  through  you. 


You  11111^* 
Flamin.     >l 


Coiiir.  ! 
well.      H 
mv  wif' 
Conn:.  li- 
mean   \*y 
from. 
What  X- 
nil  sur! 


Boa 
^j^  JOB  too! 

I  fi  kfft  with  me  ever  since  yon 
/  Vhy  Tou  used  to  make  eyes 
'teSere  you'll  ever  think  of  it? 
''Wf  ^  "'"'■c''  Flamm  ? 

BofB 
Jta«*p'^^  •  •  • 


Fuuu 

Af  1^  *^  *®  ^^*  ®^  ^*®"c  -^ 
If  aor  hoo<e  some  time  ? 

Rose 


And 


sit  d- 
to  a  I- 


fl^l  be.  That  would  cut  a  body  too 
'*i  yul  That  wouldn't  be  nothin'  but 
•?J^»^*miiery!  There's  got  to  be  an 
*r^  m  bury  myself  in  the  house! 
J^  ^'  aoil  cnoDgh  for  two !     'Tis  a  new 
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Vn'v  that's  beginnin'  an'  we  mustn't  look  back  on 
the  old  life.  There's  nothin'  but  sorrow  an'  heart's 
nrcd  on  this  earth;  we  has  to  wait  for  a  better  place. 

Flamm 
And  so  this  is  to  be  our  last  farewell^  Rose? 

Rose 
Father  an'  August  will  be  wonderin'  now. 

Flahh 

And  if  the  little  fishes  in  the  river  were  to 
stand  on  their  tails  in  wonderment  and  the  bitterns 
on  the  trees  did  the  same  —  I  wouldn't  lose  one 
second  —  now !  So  it's  to  be  all^  all  over  and  done 
with?     And  you  won't  even  come  to  see  mother? 

Rose 

{^Shaking  her  head,]  I  can't  look  her  in  the  face 
no  more!  Maybe  some  day!  Maybe  in  ten  years 
or  sol  Maybe  all  this'll  be  conquered  then. 
Good-bye,  Mr.  Christie!     Good-bye,  Mr.  Flamm! 

Flamm 

So  be  it.  But,  lass,  I  tell  you,  if  it  weren't  for 
mother  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  even  now  ...  I  wouldn't 
fool  around  much  ...  I  wouldn't  give  you  much 
tune  •  •  • 

Rose 

Yd,  if  H  wasn't  for  that  little  word**'  if  " !  If 
August  wasn't  livin',  an'  father  wasn't  —  who 
knows  what  I'd  do.  I'd  like  to  go  out  into  the 
wide  world. 
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Flaum 

And  I   with  yon,   Rose !     Well,  then  we   know 

what's  in  our  hearts. —  And  now  you  might  give 

iwe   your   hand    once   more  .  .  .   [He   preset    her 

hand  and  their  glances  melt   hotly   into  each  other 

in  tkii  latl  I'aremetL]   So  it  is.     What  was  to  be, 

muat  be !     1  suppose  we  must  leave  each  other  now. 

[He  turns  resolutely   and  walks  away  tvith 

firm  itept  and  without  looking  back. 

R08B 

[Looking    after    him,    mattering    herself,    with 

tense  volition:'\   What  muat  be,  must  be! — 'tis  well 

[She  put  back  the  can  into  her  basket  and 
i*  about  to  walk  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Streckmann  appear*. 

Streckhann 

[With  pate,  contorted  face,  creeping  and  batelif 

hesitant      in      demeanour.]      Rose !      Rose      Bernd ! 

D'you     hear .'     That    was    that    rascally     Flomm 

again!     If  ever  I  gets  my  hand  t 


hi» 

What  did  he  want  again  !  But  I'l 
things  don't  go  tliat  way !  I  woi 
man  is  aa  good  as  another !  I  ' 
ttint  me  off  this  way! 


!  — What's  up? 
.  tellin'  you  this: 
t  bear  it!  One 
'on't  let  nobody 


What  d'you  say? 


RoBK 

Who  are  you  anyhow 
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Strbckmann 

Who  am  I?  Damn  it,  you  know  that  well 
enon^^! 

R08B 
Who  are  joa?     Where  did  I  ever  see  you? 

Strsckmany 

Me?  Where  you  saw  me?  You?  You  can 
look  for  somebody  else  to  play  your  monkey  tricks 
on! 

Robe 

What  do  yoa  want?  What  are  you?  What 
businen  haa  yoa  with  me? 

Strkckmann 

What  business?  What  I  wants?  Nothin' much^ 
y'lmderstand?     God  .  .  .  don't  scream  so! 

Rose 
111  call  for  all  the  world  to  come  if  you  don't 
get  ont  o'  my  way  this  minute ! 

Streckmann 

Think  o'  the  cherry  tree!  Think  o'  the  cru- 
cifix •  • 

Rose 

Who  are  yon!  Lies!  Lies!  What  do  you 
want  with  me?  Either  you  get  away  from  here 
straightway  ...  or  111  cry  out  for  some  one  to 
come  an'  help  me! 


CM,y«r»«lMjiOT^> 


Ihcs  I  «Ml  Wk  to  A««  '«  iiiwi  wA  V 
•»  bagw!  WW  «K  ■««!  Lie*!  T«c'*e  aacm 
mCMb'!     rBes7«^!     rH  Anck  m  Ih^  m  I  kM 


(frffAfcM/.]   I'm  pM-,  Bmk.     It'i  ifl  ti^ 


Stbkckmamx 

Kf|M«war*     For  sn  I  caw!     An'wkyBot? 


avoitUng  a  tkomer  of  rota. 


"<»«» 


[Half-irutd  trilk  rage  and  front.]  There  be  runs! 
TIte  rile  •couadrel !  n'hcn  jon  tee  a  fellow  like 
th«t  from  (Khtod,  yon  «e«  the  best  side  o'  him! 
Vy,  I  layf !  He's  jl  atnooth  an"  spruce  on  the  ont- 
•Ide,  nn'  liis  innardt  rotten  sa  dirt.  A  body  could 
die  o'  disgust ! 

[Turn*,  pate  and  tinitter.]   Ah  .  .   .    !     An'   is 
tlut  M)  Indeed!     You   don't  never   moon  it! 
'Til  not  very  appetisin'  the  way  tou 
Why  wan  you  so  hot  after  it,  then": 


moon  It!  .  .  .         H 
makes  it  *x4^^^| 
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M9 


R 


I?     Hoi  after  yoo? 


M^^  joo'Te  forgotten  «lr«ady? 

Rob 


Majbe  I  am. 


Rook 


Seoondrel!  Ruffian!  Why  do  joa  go  sniffin* 
aToandmeiiow!  Who  are  von?  What  has  I  done ? 
Ton  9ltaA  to  )aij  heels !  You  followed  me  an'  baited 
me  an*  aniqsped  at  me  .  .  .  Rascal  .  •  •  worse'n  a 
dog  .  •  . 

Stkbckmann 
Twas  joa  that  ran  after  me ! 


What  .  •  •  ? 


Rose 


Strbckmann 


Yon  came  to  my  house  an'  made  things  hot  for 


! 


An  yoa  •  •  • 


Wdl,  what? 


Rose 


SnUBCKMANN 


An'  you?    An*  you? 

Streckmann 

Well,  I  don't  refuse  a  good  thing  that's  offered. 
Rose 

Streckmann !  You  has  to  die  some  day!  D'you 
liear?  Think  o'  your  last  hour!  You  has  to  stand 
before  your  Judge  some  day!  I  ran  to  you  in  the 
awful  terror  o'  my  heart!  An'  I  begged  you  for 
the  love  o'  God  not  to  put  nothin'  between  me  an' 
August.  I  crept  on  my  knees  before  you  —  an" 
you  say.  you,  I  ran  after  you!  What  was  it 
truly?  You  committed  a  crime- — ^a  crime  against 
me !  An'  that's  worse'n  a  scoundrel's  trick ! 
'Twas  a  crime  —  doubly  and  trebly !  An'  the 
Lord'll  bring  it  home  to  you ! 

Stbeckmann 
Listen  to  that !     I  'II  take  my  chances ! 
Rose 

You'll  take  your  chances 
L  person  can  spit  in  your 


Is  that  what  y 
in   that  court? 


Streckmann 
Think   o'   the   cherry   tree!     Think   i 


An'  you  swore  to  me  that  you'd  never  mention 
t  again !     You  swore  by  all  that's  holy.     You  put 
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that  hand  o'  yours  on  the  cross^  an'  by  the  cross 
you  swore  —  an'  now  you're  beginnin'  to  persecute 
me  again !     What  do  you  want  ? 

Streckmann 

I'm  as  good  as  Flamm.  An'  I  don't  want  no 
more  goin's  on  between  you  an'  him! 

Rose 

I'll  jump  into  his  bed^  scoundrel!  An'  it 
wouldn't  concern  you  that  much ! 

Streckmann 
Well,  we'll  see  what'U  be  the  end  of  all  that ! 

Rose 

What?  'Tis  violence  that  you  did  to  me!  You 
confused  me !  You  broke  me  down !  You  pounced 
on  me  like  a  wild  beast!  I  know!  I  tried  to  get 
out  by  the  door!  An'  you  took  hold  an'  you  rent 
my  bodice  an'  my  skirt !  I  bled !  I  might  ha'  got- 
ten out  by  the  door!  Then  you  shot  the  latch! 
That's  a  crime,  a  crime!     An'  I'll  denounce  .  .  . 

Bernd  and  August  appear  on  the  scene.  After 
them  Kleinert  and  Golisch  and  the  other 
field  hands, 

Bernd 

[Close  to  Streckmann.]  What's  all  this? 
What  did  you  do  to  my  lass? 
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August 

[Pulls  Bernd  hack  and  thrusts  himself  for- 
ward,] 'Tis  my  place^  father.  What  did  you  do 
to  Rosie? 

Streckmann 
Nothin' ! 

Bernd 

[Coining  forward  again.]  What  did  you  do  to 
the  lass? 

Streckmann 
Nothin' ! 

August 

[Approaching  Streckmann  once  more.]  You'll 
tell  us  now  what  you  did  to  her ! 

Streckmann 
Nothin' !     Hie  devil !     I  say  nothin* ! 

August 

You'll  either  be  tellin'  us  now  what  you  did  to 
hep  —  or  .  .  . 

Streckmann 

Ot?  Well,  what?  What  about  "or"?  — 
Hands  off!  .  .  •  Take  your  hands  from  my 
throat!! 

Kleinbrt 
[Trying  to  separate  them,]  Hold  on^  now. 
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Streckmann 
Hands  off,  I  tell  you ! 

Bernd 

You'll    have    to    take    the    consequences    now! 
Either  .  .  . 

August 
What  did  you  do  to  the  girl? 

Streckmann 

[Backing,   in   sudden   fright,    toward   the   pear 
tree,  cries  out:^   Help! 

August 

What  did  you  do  to  the  girl?     Answer  me  that! 
I  got  to  know  that! 

[He  has  freed  himself  and  faces  Streck- 
mann. 

Streckmann 

[Lifts  his  arm  and  strikes  August  full  in  the 
face.]   There's  my  answer!     That's  what  I  did! 

Kleinert 
Streckmann ! 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 
Catch  hold  o'  August !     He's  f  allin' ! 

Head  Maid 
[Supports  the  falling  man,]  August! 
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Berkd 

[Patfing  no  attention  to  August^  but  addressing 
SraccKMANN :]  Youll  have  to  account  for  this ! 
Itll  be  brought  home  to  you! 

• 

Streckmann 

What?  On  account  o'  that  there  wench  that's 
common  to  anybody  as  wants  her  .  .  . 

[fVithdraws. 

Bernd 

What  was  that  he  said  .  .  .   ? 

Kleinert 

[Who  is  helping  the  Maid,  Hahx,  Golisch  and 
Mrsl  Golisch  support  August.]   His  eve  is  out! 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 

Father  Bemd,  August  didn't  fare  so  very  well 
this  time  .  .  . 

Kleinert 

'Tis  an  evil  wooin'  that  he  has ! 

Bernd 

What?  How?  Christ  in  Heaven!  [He  goes  to 
Aim.]  August! 

AuOUflT 

My  left  eye  hurts  that  bad! 

Bernd 
Rose^  bring  some  water! 
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Old  Mrs.  Golisch 
'Tis  a  misfortune. 

Bernd 
Rose,  fetch  some  water!     D'you  hear  me? 

GouscH 
That'll  mean  a  good  year  o'  prison ! 

Rose 

[Suddenly  awakening  from  a  dazed  condition.^ 
He  says  ...  he  says  .  .  .  What's  the  meanin'  o' 
.  .  .  Didn't  I  get  a  doll  o'  Christmas  .  •  . 

The  Maid 
[To  Rose.]  Are  you  asleep? 

Rose 

.  .  .  There's  no  tellin'  what  .  .  .  No,  lass:  it 
can't  be  done!  Such  things  don't  come  to  good! 
•  .  .  Mebbe  a  girl  can't  do  without  a  mother. 


THE    CURTAIN    FALLS 


THE  FOURTH  ACT 

The  same  room  in  Flamm's  house  as  in  the  second 
act.  It  is  a  Saturday  afternoon  toward  the 
beginning  of  September.  Flamm  is  sitting 
over  his  accounts  at  the  roller-top  desk.  Not 
far  from  the  door  to  the  hall  stands  Streck- 

MANN. 

Flamm 

According  to  this  there  is  due  you  the  sum  of 
twelve  pounds,  ten  shillings,  sixpence. 

Streckmann 
Yes,  Mr.  Flamm. 

Flamm 

What  was  wrong  with  the  machine?  You 
stopped  working  one  forenoon? 

Streckmann 

I  had  a  summons  to  appear  in  the  county  court 
that  day.  There  wasn't  nothin'  wrong  with  the 
machine. 

Flamm 

Was  that  in  connection  with  the  trouble  about 

.  .  .  Keil? 

9S6 
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Streckmann 

Yes.  An'  besides  that  Bernd  sued  me  for 
slanderin'  his  daughter. 

Flamm 

[Has  taken  money  frbm  a  special  pigeon  hole 
and  counts  it  out  on  the  large  table.}  Here  are 
twelve  pounds  and  eleven  shillings.  So  you  owe 
me  sixpence. 

Streckmann 

[Pockets  the  money  and  gives  Flamm  a  small 
coin.]  An'  so  I'm  to  tell  the  head  bailiff  that  by  the 
end  o'  December  you'll  be  ready  for  me  again. 

Flamm 

Yes,  I  want  you  for  two  days.  Say,  by  the 
beginning  of  December.  I'd  like  to  empty  the  big 
bam  at  that  time. 

Streckmann 

By  the  beginnin'  o'  December.  All  right,  Mr. 
Flamm.     Good-bye. 

Flamm 

Good-bye,  Streckmann.  Tell  me,  though^ 
what's  going  to  be  the  outcome  of  that  affair? 

Streckmann 

[Stops  and  shrugs  his  shoulders. 1  It  isn't  goin' 
to  be  much  of  an  outcome  for  me ! 


Flamh 
What  consequences  a  little  thing  will  a 
have!  —  How  did  it  happen  that  jou  qoarreled? 

Streckmakn 
I  can't  say  as   I  can  remember  clearlv.     Thst 
day  —  I  must  ha'  been  off  mv  head  —  but  the  troth 
is  I  just  can't  get  it  straight  how  it  did  happen. 


The  bookbinder  is  known  to  be  a  very  peaceable 

Strbckmann 
An*  yet  he's  always  quarrelin'  with  me!  Bat 
the  thing's  just  gone  from  me. —  All  1  know  ia 
that  they  fell  on  me  just  like  hung^ry  wolves!  I 
thought  they  was  tryin'  to  kill  me  right  there !  If 
I  hadn't  been  thinkin'  that,  my  hand  wouldn't  ha' 
slipped  the  way  it  did- 


And  the  man' 


Flahm 
:  eve  couldn't  be  saved? 


I 


Streckmann 
No,  an'  it  makes  a  feller  feel  sorry.     But  .  .  . 
there's  nothin'  to  be  done.     The  misfortune  isn't 
on  my  conscience^ 


J 
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Flamm 

A  thing  of  that  kind  is  bad  enough  in  itself* 
And  when  the  courts  take  a  hand  in  it^  that  only 
makes  it  worse.     I'm  especially  sorry  for  the  girl. 

Streckmann 

Yes;  I'm  thin  an'  wasted  with  the  misery  of 
it.  It's  gone  straight  to  my  heart.  I  tell  you, 
your  honour^  I  don't  know  what  it  is  to  sleep  no 
more.  I  haven't  got  nothin'  against  August  really. 
Buty  as  I  said^  I  just  can't  account  for  it. 

Flamm 

You  ought  to  go  over  and  see  Bemd  some  day. 
If  you  insulted  his  daughter  and  weren't  in  a  clear 
state  of  mind^  you  could  simply  retract  what  you 
said. 

Streckmann 

That's  none  o'  my  business.  That's  his'n.  Of 
course^  if  he  knew  what'U  come  out  —  he'd  take 
back  his  accusation.  Somebody  else  ought  to  tell 
him.  He's  not  doin'  the  girl  no  service  by  it. 
That's  how  things  is.     Good-bye^  your  honour. 

Flamm 
Good-bye. 

Streckmann  leaves  the  room, 

Flamm 

[Excitedly,  to  himself.]  If  one  could  only  get 
at  the  throat  of  a  creature  like  that! 
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Mrs.  Flamm  U  wheeled  in  by  a  maid  from  Flamm's 
den. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

What  are  you  muttering  about  again? —  {At  a 
geiture  from  her  the  maid  retires.]  —  Did  you 
have  any  annoyance? 

Flamm 
Oh,  yes;  a  little. 

Mrs.  Flamm 
Wasn't  that  Streckmann? 

Flamm 

The  handsome  Streckmann.  Ycs^  that  was  the 
handsome  Streckmann. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

How  is  that  affair  getting  on  now,  Christie? 
Did  vou  talk  about  Kcil? 

Flamm 

[Scribbling.]  Oh,  pshaw!  My  head  is  full  of 
figures. 

Mrs.  Flamm 
Do  I  disturb  you,  Christie? 

Flamm 
No;  only  you  must  keep  quiet. 
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Mrs.  Flamm 

If  I  can't  do  anything  else  —  you  can  be  sure 
I  can  do  that. 

[Silence.^ 

Flamm 

[Bursting  out. 'I  111  be  damned  and  double 
damned!  There  are  times  when  one  would  like  to 
take  a  gun  and  simply  shoot  down  a  scoundrel  like 
that!  There'd  be  no  trouble  about  taking  that  on 
one's  conscience. 

Mrs.  Flamm 
But,  Christie,  you  reftlly  frighten  me. 

Flamm   . 

It  isn't  my  fault!  I'm  frightened  myself!  — 
I  tell  you,  mother,  that  man  is  so  low,  so  rotten 
with  evil  ...  I  tell  you  ...  at  least  he  has  spells 
when  he's  that  way  .  .  .  that  a  man  like  myself, 
who  is  no  saint  either,  feels  as  if  his  very  bowels 
were  turning  in  him !  There's  no  end  to  tiiat  kind 
of  corruption.  A  man  may  think  he  knows  life 
inside  out,  that  he's  digested  some  pretty  tough  bits 
himself  —  but  things  like  that  —  crimes  —  I  tell 
you,  one  never  gets  beyond  the  elements  in  that 
kind  of  knowledge! 

Mrs.  Flamm 
What  has  roused  you  so  again? 

Flamm 

[Writing  agatn.]  Oh,  I'm  only  speaking  in  gen- 
eral. 


Mrs.  Flamm 
I  thought  it  was  somehow  connected  with  Streck- 
tnoan.     Because,   Christie,  1    ca&'t  rid  myself  of 
tlie  thought  of  that  affair.      And  when  it's 
ient  to  you  some  day,  I'd  like  to  have  a  good  talk 
with  rou  about  it ! 


Not  Streckmanti  esaclly  - —  not  the  man.  But 
snrely  old  Bemd  and  Rose.  As  far  as  the  girt 
is  concerned,  'tis  bitter  earnest  for  her  —  the  whole 
thing!  And  if  I  weren't  tied  down  here  as  I  am, 
I  would  have  gone  over  to  see  her  long  ago.     She'a 


You  ,  .  ,  you  want  to  go  and  see  Rose? 
do  you  want  of  her? 


But,  don't  you  see,  Christie, —  you  understand 
that  —  she  isn't  exactly  the  first  comer !  I  ought 
to  see  about  setting  her  affdirs  to  rights  a  bit  I 

Plamu 

Ah  well,  mother !     Do  what  you   think  is  your 

duty.     I  hardly  think  that  you'll  accompLsh  much 
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Mrs.  Flamm 
How  is  that,  Christie  ?     What  do  70a  mean  ? 

Flamm 

One  shouldn't  mix  up  into  other  people's  affairs. 
All  70a  get  for  your  pains  is  ingratitude  and 
worry. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Even  so!  We  can  bear  the  worry,  an'  ingrati- 
tude—  that's  what  you  expect  in  this  world.  An' 
as  far  as  Rose  Bemd  is  concerned,  I  always  felt 
as  if  she  were  more  than  half  my  own  child.  You 
see,  Christie,  as  far  as  I  can  think  back  —  when 
father  was  still  chief  forester  —  her  mother  al- 
ready came  to  wash  for  us.  Afterward,  in  the 
churchyard,  at  our  little  Kurt's  grave  —  I  see  the 
girl  standin'  as  clear  as  if  it  was  to-day,  even 
though  I  was  myself  more  dead  than  alive.  Ex- 
cept you  an'  me,  I  can  tell  you  that,  nobody  was  as 
inconsolable  as  the  girl. 

,  Flamm 

Do  as  you  please,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned !  But 
what  are  your  intentions  exactly?  I  can't  think 
what  you're  after,  child! 

Mrs.  Flamm 
First,  I'm  going  to  be  real  curious  now. 

Flamm 
What  about  .> 


Yoli  say  that!  'Tis  easily  said.  But  if  a  per- 
son sits  still  ikS  I  have  to  do  and  sees  a  man  grow- 
ing more  an'  more  restless,  an'  unable  to  sleep  o' 
nights,  an'  hears  him  sighin'  an'  sighin',  and  that 
man  happens  to  be  your  own  husband  —  why,  yon 
hare  all  kinds  of  thoughts  c 

Fl-AUM 

Now,  mother,  you've  gone  off  your  head  entirely. 
You  seem  to  want  to  make  me  look  utterly  foolish  I  \ 
I  sigh!     Am  1  such  an  imbecile?     I'm  not  a  love-  1 
lorn  swain. 

Mrs 

No,  Christie,  you  can't  escape  me  that  way! 
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Flamm 

Mother,  what  are  you  trying  to  do?  Do  you 
want,  simply,  to  be  tiresome,  to  bore  me?  £h? 
Or  make  the  house  too  disagreeable  to  stay  in?  Is 
that  your  intention?  If  so,  you're  going  about  it 
the  best  way  possible. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

I  don't  care  what  you  say;  you're  keeping  some- 
thing secret! 

Flamm 

[Shrugging  his  Mhoulders.]  Do  you  think  so?  — 
Well,  perhaps  I  am  keeping  something  from  you! 
Suppose  it  is  so,  mother  .  .  .  You  know  me  .  .  • 
You  know  my  nature  in  that  respect  .  .  .  The 
whole  world  could  turn  upside  down  and  not  get 
that  much  [he  snaps  his  fingers^  out  of  me!  As 
for  annoyance  .  .  .  everyone  has  his  share  of  it 
in  this  world!  Yesterday  I  had  to  dismiss  one  of 
the  brewers;  day  before  yesterday  I  had  to  send  a 
distiller  to  the  devil.  And,  all  in  all,  apart  from 
such  incidents,  the  kind  of  life  one  has  to  live  here 
is  really  flat  and  unprofitable  enough  to  make  any 
decent  individual  as  cross  as  two  sticks. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Why  don't  you  seek  company?  Drive  in  to 
town! 

Flamm 

Oh,  yes,  to  sit  in  the  inn  playing  at  cards  with  a 
crowd  of  Philistines  or  to  be  stilted  with  his  hon- 
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our,  the  prefect  of  the  county!  God  forbid!  I 
have  enough  of  that  nonsense!  It  couldn't  tempt 
me  out  of  the  house!  If  it  weren't  for  the  bit  of 
hunting  a  man  could  do  —  if  one  couldn't  shoul- 
der one's  gun  occasionally,  one  would  be  tempted  to 
run  away  to  sea. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Well,  you  see!  There  you  are!  That's  what  I 
say!  You've  just  changed  entirely!  Till  two, 
three  months  ago,  you  was  as  merry  as  the  day's 
long;  you  shot  birds  an'  stuffed  them,  increased 
your  botanical  collection,  hunted  birds'  eggs  — 
and  sang  the  livelong  day!  'Twas  a  joy  to  see 
you!  An'  now,  suddenly,  -you're  like  another 
person. 

Flamm 
If  only  we  had  been  able  to  keep  Kurt ! 

Mrs.  Flamm 
How  would  it  be  if  we  adopted  a  child? 

Flamm 

All  of  a  sudden?  No,  mother.  I  don't  care 
about  it  now.  Before,  you  couldn't  make  up  your 
mind  to  it;  now  I've  passed  that  stage  too. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

'Tis  easily  said:  Take  a  child  into  the  house! 
First  of  all  it  seemed  to  me  like  betraying  Kurt 
.  .  .  yes,  like  a  regular  betrayal  .  .  .  that's  what 
the  very  thought  of  it  seemed  to  me.     I  fdt  — 
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how  shall  I  say  it  ?  —  as  if  we  were  putting  the 
child  away  from  us  utterly  —  out  of  the  house, 
out  of  his  little  room  an'  his  little  bed,  an',  last  of 
all,  out  of  our  hearts. —  But  the  main  thing  was 
this:  Where  can  you  get  a  child  in  whom  you  can 
hope  to  have  some  joy?  —  But  let  that  rest  where  it 
is.  Let's  go  back  to  Rose  once  more !  —  Do  you 
know  how  it  is  with  her,  Christopher? 

Flamm 

Oh,  well!  Of  course;  why  not?  Streckmann 
has  cast  a  slur  upon  her  conduct  and  old  Bernd 
won't  suffer  that!  'Tis  folly,  to  be  sure,  to  bring 
suit  in  such  a  matter.  Because  it  is  the  woman  who 
has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it  in  the  end. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

I  wrote  a  couple  of  letters  to  Rose  and  asked  the 
lass  to  come  here.  In  her  situation,  Christopher^ 
she  may  really  not  know  what  to  do  nor  where  to 
turn. 

Flamm 
Why  do  you  think  so? 

Mrs.  Flamm 
Because  Streckmann  is  right! 

Flamm 

\Tdken  aback  and  with  a  show  of  itupidityJ] 
What,  mother?  You  must  express  yourself  more 
clearly. 


ROSE  BERN'O 


Now,  ChrUUe,  don't  let  yoar  temper  get  the 
better  of  yon  again!  I've  kept  the  truth  fro 
till  nov  because  I  know  jou're  a  bit  harsh  in  such 
matters.  Vou  remember  the  little  maid  thnt  ;ou 
put  straight  out  o'  the  house,  and  the  trunk-maker 
to  whom  you  gave  a  beating!  Now  this  lass  o' 
ours  made  a  confession  to  me  long  agu  —  maybe 
eight  weeks.  An'  we  have  to  consider  that  'tis  not 
only  Rose  that's  to  be  considered  now,  but  ...  a 
Becond  being  .  .  .  the  one  that's  on  the  way.  Did 
yon  understand  me?     Did  you? 

Flamm 
[With  aelf-repretiion.]  No!  Not  entirely, 
notber,  I  must  say  frankly,  I've  got  a  kind  of  a 
...  just  to-day  ...  it  comes  over  me  .  .  .  the 
blood,  you  know  ...  it  seems  to  go  to  my  head 
suddenly,  once  in  n  while.  It's  like  a  .  .  .  it's 
horrible,  too  .  .  .  like  an  Attack  of  dizziness .'  I 
suppose  I'll  have  to  ...  at  least,  I  think  I'll  hare 
to  take  the  air  a  bit.  But  it's  nothing  of  impor- 
tance, mother.     So  don't  worry. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

[Looling  at  him   through  kfr  tptclaclei.]  And 

where  do  you  want  to  go  with  your  cartridge  belt? 

Flaum 
Nowhere !     What  did  I  want  to  do  with  the  car- 
tridge belt?    [He  hurls  the  belt  atide  nhick  he  ha* 
involuntarilg  picked  up.]    One  learns  nothing   .   .   . 
la  kept  in  the  dark  about  everything !     And  then  a 
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point  comes  where  one  suddenly  feels  blind  and 
stupid  .  .  .  and  a  stranger  ...  an  utter  stranger 
in  this  world. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

[Suspiciouslif.^  Will  you  tell  me^  Christie,  the 
jneanin'  of  all  this? 

Flamm 

It  hasn't  any,  mother  —  not  the  slightest  •  •  • 
none  at  all,  in  fact.  And  I'm  quite  clear  in  my 
head  again,  too  —  quite!  Only  now  and  then  a 
feeling  comes  over  me,  a  kind  of  terror,  all  of  a 
sudden,  I  don't  know  how  .  .  .  and  I  feel  as  if 
there  were  no  solid  footing  under  me  any  longer, 
and  as  if  I  were  going  to  crash  through  and  break 
my  neck. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

'Tis  strange  things  you  are  saying  to-day, 
Christie.  [A  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door,^  Who's 
knocking  there  ?     Come  in ! 

■ 

August 

[Still  behind  the  scenes. 1  'Tis  only  me,  Mrs* 
Flamm. 

Flamm  withdraws  rapidly  into  his  den. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Oh,  'tis  you,  Mr.  Keil.     Just  step  right  in. 

August  Keil  appears  on  the  scene.     He  is  paler 
than  formerly,  more  emaciated  and  wears  dark 
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gUuies.     HU  left  eift  is  hidden  by  a  black 
patch. 

Avavwt 

I  ha^e  come,  Mrf.  Flamm,  to  bring  Rose's  ex- 
enses  to  jou.     Good-day^  Mrs.  Flarnm. 

Mrs.  Flamm 
Good-daj  to  jou,  Mr.  Keil. 

AUOUVT 

Mj  betrothed  had  to  go  to  the  county  court  to- 
day, or  she  would  ha'  come  herself.  But  she'll 
be  comin'  in  this  evenin'. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

I'm  real  pleased  to  get  a  chance  to  see  you. 
How  are  you  getting  on.^     Sit  down. 

August 

God's  ways  are  mysterious!  An'  when  His- 
hand  rests  heavy  on  us,  we  mustn't  complain.  On 
the  contrary,  we  must  rejoice.  An'  I  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Flamm,  that's  almost  the  way  I'm  feelin' 
nowadays.  I'm  content.  The  worse  things  gets, 
the  gladder  I  am.  'Tis  layin'  up  more  an'  more 
treasures  in  heaven. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

[Taking  a  deep  and  difficult  breath,^  I  trust  you 
are  right,  Mr.  Keil. —  Did  Rose  get  my  letters.^ 
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August 

Slie  gare  diem  to  me  to  read.     An*  I  told  her.  it 
wouldn't  do  —  that  she'd  hare  to  go  to  see  too 


Mbs.  FuufM 

I  nraat  tell  joo,  KeO,  I'm  surprised  that,  after 
all  these  recent  happenin's,  she  never  cmce  foond 
her  waj  here.  She  knows  that  she'll  find  sympa- 
thy here. 

August 

She's  been  reel  afraid  o'  people  recentlj.  An', 
Mrs.  Flamm,  if  yooll  permit  me  to  say  so,  yon 
mustn't  take  it  ilL  First  of  all  she  had  her  hands 
foil  with  tendin'  to  me.  I  was  so  in  need  o'  care  — 
an'  she  did  a  good  work  by  me!  An'  then,  since 
that  man  slandered  her  so  terrible,  she  scarce  dared 
go  out  o'  the  room. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

1  don't  take  offence,  Keil.  Oh,  no!  But  how 
is  she  otherwise?     An'  what  does  she  do? 

August 

'Tis  hard  to  say,  that's  certain.  To-day,  for 
instance,  when  she  had  to  go  to  court  at  eleven 
o'clock — 'twas  a  regular  dance  she  led  us!  She 
talked  ao  strange,  Mrs.  Flamm,  'twas  enough  to 
scare  a  body  out  o'  his  wits. —  First  of  all  she 
didn't  want  to  be  goin'  at  all;  next  she  thought 
she  wanted  to  take  me  with  her.  In  the  end  she 
was  gone  like  a  flash  an'  cried  out  to  me  that  I 


wasn't  to  follow.     Times  she  kept  weepia'  all  d 
—  Natarally,  a  nuui  has  hU  thooghls. 

Mrs.  Flamm 
What  kind  r>'  thoughU? 


About  several  things.—  Firstly,  this  mishap  that 
came  to  me !  She  spoke  of  it  to  me  many  a  time. 
That's  etit  her  straight  to  the  heart!  An'  about 
father  Bcmd  an'  that  he  has  taken  that  business  o' 
Streckmann  so  serious. 

Mrs.  Flsmu 
We're  all  alone  here,  Mr.  Keil.  Why  ahouldn't 
we  speak  openly  for  once.  Did  it  never  occur  to 
you  ...  I  mean  about  this  Streckmann  matter 
...  to  you  or,  maybe  to  father  Bernd  —  that 
there  might  be  some  truth  in  it? 

Auom 
I  don't  let  myself  have  no  thoughts  about  that, 

Mrs.  Flahm 

That's  right !     I  don't  blame  you  for  that  in  the 

leasL     There  are  times  in  life  when  one  can't  do 

better  than  stick  one's  head  in  the  sand  like  an 

ostrich.     But  that  isn't  right  for  a  father! 

Adoost 

Well,  Mrs.  Flamm,  as  far  as  old  Bernd  goes, 

his  mind  is  as  far  as  the  sky  from  any  snapicion 
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that  somethin'  mightn't  be  quite  right.  His  con- 
viction's as  firm  as  a  rock.  He'd  let  you  chop  off 
his  hands  for  it.  Nobody  wouldn't  believe  how 
strictly  he  thinks  about  things  o'  that  kind.  His 
honour  was  there  too  an'  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
withdraw  his  charge  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Flamm 
[Excitedly. 1  Who  was  there? 

August 
His  honour^  Mr.  Flanun. 

Mrs.  Flamm 
My  husband? 

August 

Yes!  He  talked  to  him  a  long  time.  You 
see,  as  for  me  —  I've  lost  an  eye,  to  be  sure  — 
but  I  don't  care  to  have  Streckmann  punished. 
Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord.  But  father  — 
he  can't  be  persuaded  to  think  peaceably  about  this 
matter.     Ask  an3rthin'  o'  me,  says  he,  but  not  that ! 

Mrs.  Flamm 
You  say  my  husband  went  to  see  old  Bemd? 

August 
Yes,  that  time  he  got  the  snmmwis, 

Mrs.  Flamm 
What  kind  o'  summons  was  that? 


^E    ^B^^^^^l 
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lAc^n^^l 

Axiacwt 

■ 

To  appear  before  the  exanumng 

magistrate.       ^^^^| 

Mm.  Flamm 

■ 

[fPith  gTWBing  excitement.]  Whoi 

'     OldBcndr^^^l 

AtrouCT 

X 

No;  Mr.  FUmm. 

■ 

Mrb.   Flaiim 

^ 

Wai  my  husband  examined  too? 

Wli.1  did  he 

have  to  do  with  the  affair? 

AnouFT 

J 

Yes,  be  was  examined  too. 

1 

Mrs.  Flahu 

[Deeply  affecfed.'l    U  that  so?      ' 

That's  news  to 

me !      I  didn't  know  about  that.      Ni 

>r  that  Christie 

went  to  see  old  Bernd!  ...  1   woi 

idcr  where  my 

smellin"  bottle  is?  —  No,  August,  yoi 

a  might  as  well 

go  home  now.     I'm  a  bit  ...  I  dr 

in't  know  what 

to  call  it!     An'  any  special  advice  I 

can't  give  you, 

the  way  it  all  turns  out.     There's  a( 

>mething  that's 

gone  through  an"  through  me.     Go 

home  an'  wait 

to  see  how  everything  goes.     But  i 

f  you  love  the 

lasa  truly,  then  .  .  .  look  at  me:  I  t 

;ould  tell  you  a 

tale!      If   a   body   is   made   that  wa; 

i-:  whether  'tis 

a.  roan  that  the  women  run  after,  or 

a  woman  that 

all  the  men  are  mad  about  —  then 

there's  nothin' 

to  do  but  j  uat  to  suffer  an'  suffer  and  be  patient !  — 

I've  lived  that  way  twelve  long  years.    [She  put* 

I  Flan 
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her  hand  lo  her  eyet  and  peer*  through  her  ftngert.'\ 
An*  if  I  want  to  see  tilings  at  all,  I  have  to  see 
tliem  from  behind  my  hands. 

AuofsT 
I  can't  never  believe  thnt,  Mrs.  Flamm. 

Mrs.  Flamm 
Whether  you  believe  me  or  not.  Life  don't  ask 
us  if  we  want  to  believe  things.  An'  1  feel  exactly 
like  you:  I  can't  hardly  realise  it  either.  But  we 
have  to  see  how  we  can  reconcile  ourselves  to  it —  I 
made  a  promise  to  Rose !  'Tia  easy  promiain'  an' 
hard  keepin'  the  promise  sometimes  in  this  world. 
But  I'll  do  the  best  in  my  power. —  Good-bye  —  I 
can't  expect  you  to  .  .  .  God  must  take  pity  on  us. 
That's  all. 

ArorsT,  deeply  moved,  grasps  the  hand  nhich 
Mrs.  Flamm  offers  him  and  wilhdratvs  in  si- 
lence. 
Mrs.  Flamm  leans  her  head  far  back  and,  lott  in 
thought,  looks  up.  She  sighs  twice  deeply 
and  nrith  di'fficulty.  Flamm  enters,  very  pale, 
looks  sidenise  at  his  niife  and  begins  to  trhislle 
softly.  He  opens  the  book  case  and  pretends 
to  be  eagerly  hunting  for  something. 

Mrb.  Flamm 
Yes,  yes;  there  it  is  —  you  whistle  everything 
(}own  the  wind  !     But  this  .  .  .  this  .  .  .  I  wouldn't 
ha'  thonght  you  capable  of. 

Flahu    swings    around,    falls    silent,    and    looks 
itraigkl  at  her.     He  lifts  both  hands  slightly 
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and  thrugt  hit  tkoulden  very  high.  Then 
•  rtlaxea  all  his  muscles  and  gases  simply 
id  Tinfhoul  embarrassment  —  thoughtfully 
ither  than  shamefacedly  —  at  the 


Mrs.  Flauu 


I  take  these  things  very  lightly !     What'* 


Flamm 


[Repeating  the  same  gesture  but  less  pronovne- 
edly.'l  That's  what  I  don't  know. —  I  want  to  be 
quite  calm  now.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  that 
came  about.  It  may  be  that  you  will  be  able  to 
judge  me  less  harshly  then.  If  not  .  .  .  vby, 
then  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  myself. 

Mas.  Flamm 
I  don't  see  how  a  body  can  fail  to  judge  such 
recklessness  harshly. 


4 


Recklessness?  I  don't  think  that  it  was  mere 
recklessness.  What  would  you  rather  have  it  be, 
mother  —  recklessness,  or  something  more  serious? 

Mrs.  Flamm 
To  destroy  the  future  of  jusl  this  girl,  for  whom 
we  have  to  bear  all  the  responsibility!  We  made 
her  come  to  the  house .'  An'  she  an'  her  people  had 
blind  confidence  in  us !  Tis  enough  to  make  one 
perish  o'  shame!     It  looks  as  if  one  had  .  .  .  that 
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Flamm 
Are  you  done>  mother? 

Mrs.  Flahh 
Far  from  it! 

Flamm 
Well,  then  I'll  have  to  wait  a  bit  longer. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Christie,  what  did  I  tell  you  that  day  when  you 
out  with  it  an'  said  you  wanted  to  marry  me? 

Flamm 
What  was  it? 

Mrs.  Flamm 

I'm  much  too  old  for  you.  A  woman  can  be 
sixteen  years  younger  than  her  husband,  but  not 
three  or  four  years  older.  I  wish  you  had  listened 
to  me  then! 

Flamm 

Isn't  it  real  idle  to  dish  up  those  old  stories  now  ? 
Haven't  we  something  more  important  to  do?  — 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have, 
mother. —  I've  had  no  notion  until  to-day  of  what 
Rose  means  to  me.  Otherwise  I'd  have  acted  very 
differently,  of  course.  Now  it's  got  to  be  seen  if 
there's  anything  that  can  be  retrieved.  And  for 
that  very  reason,  mother,  I  was  g^ing  to  beg  you 
not  to  be  petty,  and  I  wanted  first  of  all  to  try  to 
see  whether  you  could  gain  some  comprehension  of 
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what  really  happened.  Up  to  the  moment  when  it 
was  agreed  that  that  totterj'  manikin  waa  to  marry 
Rose  —  our  relations  were  strictly  honourable. 
But  when  tliat  marriage  was  determined  on  —  tt 
was  all  over. —  It  may  be  that  my  ideas  are  becom- 
ing confused.  1  had  seen  the  girl  grow  up  .  .  , 
some  of  our  love  for  little  Kurt  clung  to  her.  First 
of  all  I  wanted  to  protect  her  from  misfortune,  and 
finally,  one  day,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  way  such 
things  happen  .  .  .  even  old  Plato  has  described 
that  correctly  in  the  passage  in  Phaedrus  about 
the  two  horses:  —  the  bad  horse  ran  away  with  me 
and  then  .  .  .  then  the  sea  burst  in  and  the  dykes 
crashed  down. 


Mri 


Flamh 


'Tis  a  reaJ  interesting  story  that  you've  told  me, 
mi'  even  tricked  out  with  learned  allusions.  An' 
when  you  men  dd  that  —  you  think  there's  no  more 
to  say.  A  poor  woman  can  look  out  then  to  see 
how  to  get  even!  Maybe  you  did  it  all  just  to 
make  Rose  happy,  an'  sacrificed  yourself  into  the 
bargain  .  ,  .  There's  no  excuse  for  such  things ! 

Fl-AMM 

Very  well,  mother.  Then  we'll  adjourn  the  ses- 
sion. Remember  though,  that  when  Kurt  died,  I 
couldn't  bear  to  see  the  girl  around  the  house. 
Who  kept  her  and  persuaded  her  to  come  back.' 

Mrs.  Flamm 
Because   I  didn't  want  life  to  become  so  dead 
around  us.     I  didn't  keep  her  for  my  sake. 
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Flamm 
And  I  have  said  nothing  for  your  sake. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

E^ery  tear  is  wasted  that  one  might  shed  for  yon 
an'  your  kind.  But  you  can  spare  me  your 
speedbeSy  Flamm. 

The  Maid  brings  in  the  afternoon  coffee. 

The  Maid 
Rose  Bernd  's  out  in  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Come,  girl!  Wheel  me  out!  [To  Flamm.]  You 
can  help  shove  me  aside.  Somewhere  in  the  world 
there'll  be  a  little  room  for  me !  I  won't  be  in  the 
way.     You  can  call  her  in  when  I'm  gone. 

Flamm 

[Stemlif,  to  the  Maid.]  Tell  the  girl  to  wait  for 
a  moment.  [The  Maid  leaves  the  room.]  Mother, 
you  have  to  say  a  word  to  her!  I  can't  .  .  •  My 
hands  are  tied. 

Mrs.  Flamm 
An'  what  am  I  to  say  to  her,  Flamm? 

Flamm 

Mother,  you  know  that  better  than  I!  You 
know  very  well  .  .  .  you  spoke  of  it  yourself  .  .  . 
For  heaven's  sake,  don't  be  petty  at  this  moment! 
She  mustn't  go  from  our  door  in  any  such  fashion! 


Flamu 

And  I  don't  want  you  to!  It  isn't  a  question  of 
that!  But  you  sent  for  her  yourself. —  Vou  can't 
change  so  completely  in  a  moment  as  to  forget  all 
compassion  and  sympathy.  What  did  you  say  to 
me  a  while  ago?  And  if  the  Inss  goes  to  the  devil 
.  .  .  you  know  I'm  not  sueh  a  scoundrel  that  I'd 
care  to  drag  out  my  life  any  longer.  It's  one  thing 
or  the  other  —  don't  forget  that ! 

Mrs.  Flamm 
Well,  Christie  .  .  ,  you  men  are  not  worth  it, 
to  be  sure.  An'  vet.  in  the  end,  what  is  a  bodv  to 
do?  —  The  heart  bleeds!  'Tis  our  own  fault. 
Why  does  a  woman  deceive  herself  again  an'  again, 
when  she's  old  enough  an'  sensible  enough  to  know 
better!  An'  don't  deceive  yourself  about  this 
thing  either,  Christie  ...  I'm  willin'!  I  can  do 
it!  I'll  talk  to  her!  Not  for  your  sake,  but  be- 
cause it's  right.  But  don't  imagine  that  1  can 
make  whole  what  you've  broken.^  You  men  are 
like  children  in  that  reaped! 

The  Maid  comes  back. 

The  Maid 
She  don't  want  to  wait  no  more! 
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The  Maid  mlhdrani  again. 

Be    sensible,    mothei-.'     On    my    word    of    lion- 

Mns.  Flamm 
You  needn't  give  it!     You  needn't  break  it! 
Flamm  leaves  the  room.     Mrs.  Flamm  tight  and 
jncka  up  her  crochet  work  again.     Thereupon 
Rose  Bernd  enters. 

Ross 
l^Shomilg  dre»»ed  in  her  Sunday  clothes.     Her 
features   are   peaked   and   there   it   a    feverith 
gleam  in  her  ei/ea.]      Good-day,  madam. 

Mrs.  Flamm 
Good-day!  Sit  down.  Well,  Rose,  I've  asked 
you  to  come  here  ...  I  suppose  youVe  kept  in 
mind  what  we  talked  about  thnt  time.  There's 
many  a  thing  that's  changed  since  then !  ...  In 
many  respects,  anyhow!  But  that,  made  me  want 
to  talk  to  you  all  the  more.  That  day,  to  be  sure, 
you  said  I  couldn't  help  you,  that  you  wanted  to 
fight  it  all  out  alone !  An'  to-day  a  good  bit  has 
grown  clear  to  me  —  your  strange  behaviour  that 
time,  an'  your  unwillingness  to  let  me  help  you. — 
But  I  don't  see  how  you're  goin'  to  get  along  all 
ftlone.  Come,  drink  a  cup  o"  colFee.  [Robe  sits 
donm  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  by  the  table.']  August 
was  here  to  see  me  a  while  ago.  If  I  had  been  in 
yanr  shoes,  lass,  I'd  have  risked  it  long  ago  ui' 
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told  him  the  truth.  [Looking  i 
now,  the  way  things  has  gone  — 
you  to  do  it!     Isn't  that  true? 


ifpty  at  ber.l    But   | 
I  can't  even  advise   i 


Oh,  but  why,  madam? 

Mrs.  Flaum 
'Tis  true,  the  older  a  person  gets,  the  less  can  J 
she  understand  m.inkind  an'  their  ways.  We've 
all  come  into  the  world  the  same  way,  but  there's 
no  mention  to  be  made  o'  that!  From  the  Em- 
peror an'  the  archbisliop  down  to  the  stable  boy 
—  they've  all  gotten  their  bit  o'  life  one  way  .  .  . 
one  way  .  .  .  an'  'tis  the  one  thing  they  can't  be- 
smirch enough.  An'  if  the  stork  but  flics  past  the 
chimney-top  — the  confusion  of  people  is  great. 
Then  they  run  away  in  every  direction.  A  guest 
like  that  is  never  welcome! 

ROBB 

Oh,  madam,  all  that  would  h«'  been  straightened 
up  this  long  time,  if  it  hadn't  ha'  been  for  this 
criminal  an'  scoundrel  here  ■  .  .  this  liar  .  ,  , 
this  Streckmonn  .  .  . 

Mbs.  Flamm 
No,  girl.     I   don't  understand  that.     How  can 
you  bear  to  say  that  the  man  lies?     'Tis  your  shape 
that  almost  telJs  the  story  now ! 


He  lies !     He  lies 


Robe 

That's  all  I  know. 
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Mrs.  Flahm 
But  in  what  respect  does  he  lie? 

Rose 
In  every  respeck  an'  in  every  way ! 

Mrs.  Flamm 

I  don't  believe  you've  really  thought  it  all  out! 
Do  you  remember  who  I  am?  Thinks  lass^  think! 
In  the  first  place  you  confessed  it  all  to  me^  and 
furthermore^  I  know  more  than  what  you  said:  I 
know  all  that  you  didn't  say. 

Rose 

[Shivering  with  nervousness  but  obdurate.^  An' 
if  you  was  to  kill  me^  I  couldn't  say  what  I  don't 
know. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Is  that  so?  Oh!  Is  that  your  policy  now?  I 
must  say  I  didn't  take  you  for  a  girl  of  that  kind ! 
It  comes  over  me  unexpectedly !  I  hope  you  talked 
a  little  plainer  than  that  when  you  were  questioned 
in  court. 

Rose 

I  said  just  the  same  thing  there  that  I'm  tellin' 
you. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Girl,  come  to  your  senses!  You're  talking 
dreadful  folly!  People  don't  lie  that  way  before 
the    judge!     Listen    to    what    I'm    tellin'    you! 
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Drink  a  bit  o'  coffee,  an'  don't  be  frightened! 
Nobody's  pursuing  you,  an'  I  won't  e«t  you  up 
either!  —  You  Laven't  acted  very  well  toward  uie: 
no  one  could  say  that  you  had !  You  might  at 
least  have  told  me  the  truth  that  day ;  maybe  an 
easier  way  out  could  ha'  been  found.  'Tis  a  hard 
matter  now !  An'  yet,  we  won't  be  idle,  an'  even 
to-day,  maybe,  some  way  o'  s;ivin"  you  can  be 
found!  Some  way  it  may  be  possible  yet!  Well  j 
then!  .  .  .  An"  especially  .  .  .  tliis  much  is  ccr-  i 
tain  ...  an'  you  can  trust  to  that  surely  ,  .  . 
jou  shan't,  either  of  you,  ever  suffer  any  need  in 
this  world!  Even  if  your  father  abandons  you 
and  August,  maybe,  goes  his  own  way,  I'll  pro- 
vide for  you  an'  for  your  child. 

Robe 
1  don't  hardly  know  what  you  mean,  madam! 

Mrs.  Flamm 
Well,  girl,  then  I'll  tell  you  straight  out!  If 
you  don't  know  that  an"  have  forgotten  it,  then  it's 
simply  because  you  have  a  bad  conscience !  Then 
you've  been  guilty  of  something  else!  .\n',  if  you 
hai  another  secret,  it's  connected  with  nobody  but 
with  Streckmann.  Then  he's  the  fellow  that's 
bringin'  trouble  upon  yon! 

Rose 

[yiolentli/.]   No.  how  can  you  think  such  a  thing 

o'  me!     You  say  Ihnt  ...  oh,  for  the  good  Lord's 

sake  .  .  .  how  has  I  deserved  it  o'  you!  ...   If 

only  my  little  Kurt  .   .   .   my  dear  little  ftUow   .   .   . 

[She  wring!  her  handi  hgiiericoUy  in  front 

of  the  child's  pirture. 
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Mrs.  Fi«amm 

Rose,  let  that  be,  I  beg  o'  you !  It  may  be  that 
you've  deserved  well  o'  me  in  other  days.  We're 
not  arguin'  about  that  now!  But  you're  so 
changed,  so  ...  I  can  never  understand  how 
you've  come  to  change  so! 

Rose 

Why  didn't  my  little  mother  take  me  to  herself! 
She  said  she  would  when  she  died. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Come  to  your  senses,  lass.  You're  alive.  What 
is  your  trouble.^ 

Rose 

It  has  nothin'  to  do  with  Streckmann!  That 
man  has  lied  his  soul  black. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

What  did  he  lie  about?  Did  he  make  his  state- 
ments under  oath.^ 

Rose 
Oath  or  no  oath!     I  says  he  lies,  lies  .  .  • 

Mrs.  Flamm 
An'  did  yon  have  to  take  an  oath  too? 

Rose 

I  don't  know. —  I'm  not  such  a  wicked  lass  .  .  . 
If  that  was  true,  'twould  be  a  bitter  crime!  .  .  . 
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An'  that  Aug^ost  lost  his  eye  ...  it  wasn't  I  that 
was  the  cause  o'  it.  The  pains  that  poor  man  had 
to  suffer  .  .  .  they  follows  me  day  an'  night.  An' 
he  might  well  despise  me  if  they  didn't.  But  you 
try  an'  work  an'  pray  to  save  somethin'  from  the 
flames  o'  the  world  .  .  .  an'  men  comes  an'  they 
breaks  your  strength. 

Flamm  enters  in  intense  excitement, 

Flamm 

Who  is  breaking  your  strength?  Look  at 
mother  here!  On  the  contrary,  we  want  to  save 
you! 

Rose 
'Tis  too  late  now !     It  can't  be  done  no  more. 

Flamm 
What  does  that  mean? 

Rose 

Nothin' !  —  I  can't  wait  no  longer.  Good-bye. 
I'll  go  my  ways. 

Flamm 

Here  you  stay !  Don't  move  from  this  spot !  I 
was  at  the  door  and  heard  everything,  and  now  I 
want  to  know  the  whole  truth. 

Rose 
But  I'm  tellin'  you  the  truth! 
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Flamm 

About  Streckmann  too? 

Rose 
There  wasn't  nothin'  between  us.     He  lies! 

Flamm 

Does  he  say  that  there  was  something  between 
you? 

Rose 
I  say  nothin'  but  that  he  lies ! 

Flamm 
Did  he  swear  to  that  lie? 

Rose  is  silent. 

Flamm 

[Regards  Rose  long  and  searchingly.  Theni^ 
Well,  mother,  think  as  charitably  of  me  as  you  can. 
Try  to  forgive  me  as  much  as  possible.  I  know 
with  the  utmost  certainty  that  that  matter  doesn't 
concern  me  in  the  least  any  longer!  I  simply 
laugh  at  it!     I  snap  my  fingers  at  it. 

Mrs.  Flamm 
[To  Rose.]  Did  you  deny  everything? 

Ross 
•  #  • 


doesn't  lie  mider  <l 
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Flauu 
I  spoke  the  truth  in  court,  of  course.     Streck-  I 
mann  doesn't  lie  at  such  times  neither.     Perjurj'-J 
is  a  penitentiary  c   ' 
sueh  circumstances ! 

Mrs.  Fi.au 

An'  didc't  you  tell  the  truth,  girl?  Vou  tied 
when  you  were  under  oath,  maybe?  —  Haven't  yoa 
sny  idea  what  that  means  an'  what  you've  done.* 
How  did  you  happen  to  do  that?  How  could  yoa 
thinic  a'  such  a  thing? 


Every  word  is  wasted !  Why  did  you  lie  to  the 
judge? 

RoBK 

I  was  ashamed,  I  tell  ye !  ...  I  was  ashamed ! 
Flamm 

And  I?  And  mother?  And  Aagnst?  Why  did 
you  cheat  us  all?  And  you  probably  cheated 
Strcckmann  in  the  end  too?  And  I  wonder  with 
whom  ebe  yon  carried  on!  .  .  .  Yes,  oh,  yes;  yoo 
have  a  very  honest  face.  But  you  did  right  to  be 
ashamed! 


J 
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Ross 
He  baited  me  an'  he  hunted  me  down  like  a  dog ! 

FukMM 

[Laughtng.1  Oh^  well^  that's  what  you  women 
make  of  ua  —  dogs.  This  man  to-day;  that  man 
to-morrow !  'Tis  bitter  enough  to  think !  Yon  can 
do  what  you  please  now;  follow  what  ways  you 
want  to !  —  If  I  so  much  as  raise  a  finger  in  this 
affair  again^  it'll  be  to  take  a  rope  and  beat  it  about 
my  ass's  ears  until  I  can't  see  out  of  my  eyes ! 

Ron  stares  at  Flamm  in  wide-eyed  horror. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

What  I  said^  Rose,  stands  for  all  that!  You 
two'U  always  be  provided  for. 

Rose 

[Whispering  mechanically.']  I  was  so  ashamed! 
I  was  so  ashamed! 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Do  you  hear  what  I  say,  Rose? —  [Rose  hurries 
out.]  The  girl's  gone! — 'Tis  enough  to  make  one 
pray  for  an  angel  to  come  down  .  .  . 

Flamm 

[Stricken  to  the  heart,  breaks  out  in  repressed 
sobbing.]  God  forgive  me,  mother^  but  ...  I 
can't  help  it. 

THE    CURTAIN    FALLS 


THE  FIFTH  ACT 

The  living  room  in  old  Bernd's  cottage.  The  re 
it  fairig  large;  it  hat  grey  walls  and  an  old- 
fashioned  nhitewashed  ceiling  supported  by 
visible  beams,  A  door  in  the  background  leadt 
to  the  kitchen,  one  at  the  left  to  the  outer  hall. 
To  the  right  are  two  small  windon's.  A  yellow 
chest  of  drawers  stands  between  the  ttvo  rein- 
dorvs;  upon  it  is  set  an  unlit  kerosene  lamp;  a 
mirror  hiings  above  it  on  the  mall.  In  the  left 
corner  a  great  stove;  in  the  right  a  sofa  cov- 
ered TDith  oil-cloth,  a  table  ntilh  a  cloth  on  it 
and  a  hanging  lamp  above  it.  Over  the  sofa 
on  the  wall  hangs  a  picture  ivith  the  Biblical 
subject:  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me ";  beneath  it  a  photograph  of  Bernd, 
shon'ing  him  at  a  conscript,  and  several  of 
himself  and  hie  n-ife.  In  the  foreground,  to 
the  left,  stands  a  china  closet,  filled  teilk 
painted  cups,  glasses,  etc.  .4  Bible  is  lying 
on  the  chest  of  drawers;  over  the  door  to  the 
hall  hangs  a  chromolithograph  of  "  Christ 
niilh  the  crown  of  thorns."  Mull  curtain* 
hang  in  front  of  the  windon^s.  Each  of  four 
or  five  chairs  of  yellow  wood  has  its  own  place. 
The  whole  room  makes  a  neat  but  very  chilly 
impression.  Several  Bibles  and  hymnals  lie 
on  the  china  closet.  On  the  door-post  of  the 
door  to  the  hall  hangs  a  collecting-box. 
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It  is  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
on  which  the  events  in  Act  Four  have  taken 
place.  The  door  that  leads  to  the  hall  as  well 
as  the  kitchen  door  stands  open.  A  gloomy 
dusk  fills  the  house. 

Voices  are  heard  outside,  and  a  repeated  knocking 
at  the  window.  Thereupon  a  voice  speaks 
through  the  window. 

The  Voice 
Bemd!     Isn't  there  a  soul  at  home?     Let's  be 
goin'  to  the  back  door ! 

A  silence  ensues.  Soon,  however,  the  hack  door 
opens  and  voices  and  steps  are  heard  in  the 
hall.  In  the  door  that  leads  to  the  hall  appear 
Kleinert  and  Rose  Bernd.  The  latter  is 
obviously  exhausted  and  leans  upon  him. 

Rose 

[Weak  and  faint,]  No  one's  at  home.  'Tis  all 
dark. 

Kleinert 
I  can't  be  leaWn'  yoo  alone  this  way  now! 

Rose 

An*  why  not,  Kleinert?  There's  nothin'  the 
matter  with  me! 

Kleinert 

Somebody  else  can  believe  that  —  that  there's 
nothin'  wrong!  I  wouldn't  ha'  had  to  pick  you  up 
In  that  case ! 
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Eb,  but  I'd  only  gotten  a  bit  dJESf.     Truly  . 
'tis  better  now.     I  really  don't  need  you  no  more.  J 


No,  no,  1 


Klein  EHT 
is;  I  can't  leave  you  this  way! 


Rose 

Ob,  yes,  father  Kleinert .'     I  do  thank  you,  bnt 

'Ua  well!     There's  nothin'  wrong  with  me!     I'm 

on  my  feet  an*  strong  again!     It  comes  over  me 

that  way  sometintes;  but  'tis  nothin'  to  worry  over. 

Klein  ERT 
But  you  lay  half  dead  yonder  behind  the  willow! 
An'  you  writhed  like  a  worm. 

Rose 
Kleinert,  go  your  ways  .  .  .  I'll  be  lightin'  a 
light!  An'  I  must  light  a  fire,  too  ...  go  your 
ways  .  .  .  the  folks  will  be  comin'  to  their  sup- 
per! ,  .  .  Oh.  no,  Kleinert.  Kleinert!  But  I'm 
that  tired!  Oh,  I'm  so  terrible  tired!  No  one 
wouldn't  believe  how  tired  I  am. 


Kleinert 
ant  to  be  lightin'   a   lire  here? 
you !     Bed  is  the  plaee  where 


An'  then  vou  < 
That's  nothin'  fo 
you  ought  to  be ! 


Kleinert,  go  your  ways,  go!  If  father,  an'  if 
August  .  .  .  they  mustn't  know  nothin'!  For  my 
sake,  go!     Don't  do  nolliin'  that'll  only  harm  me! 
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Kleinert 
I  don't  want  to  do  nothin'  that'll  harm  you ! 

Robe 

No>  no>  I  know  it !  You  was  always  good  to  me ! 
[She  ha9  arisen  from  the  chair  at  the  right  on 
which  she  had  sunk  down,  gets  a  candle  from  he- 
hind  the  oven  and  lights  t^]  Oh^  yes^  yes^  I'm  well 
off  again. —  There's  nothin'  wrong. —  You  can  be 
easy  in  your  mind. 

Kleinert 
You're  just  sayin'  that! 

Rose 

Because  'tis  really  so ! 

Marthel  comes  in  from  the  fields  with  bare  armi 
and  feet. 

Rose 
An'  there's  Marthel,  too ! 

Marthel 

Rose^  is  that  you?  Where  have  you  been  all 
day.^ 

Rose 
I  dreamed  I  was  at  the  court. 

Kleinert 

No,  no ;  she  was  really  at  the  court !  Take  a  bit 
o'  care  o'  your  sister,  Marthel.     Look  after  her  at 
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least  till  jour  father  comes  back.     'Tisn't  well  with 
the  girl. 

Rose 

Marthel.  horry !     Light  the  fire,  so's  we  can  start 
to  put  CO  the  potatoes. —  Where's  father  ? 

Marthel 
On  August's  land. 

Rose 
An'  August? 

Marthel 

I  don*t  know  where  he  is.     He  was  out  on  the 
field  to-day. 

Rose 
Have  you  got  new  potatoes  ? 

Marthel 

I  have  an  apron  full ! 

[Immediately  behind  the  kitchen  door  she 
pours  out  the  potatoes  on  the  floor. 

Rose 

Fetch  me  a  pan  and  a  saucepan,  so*s  I  can  begin 
the  peclin'.     I  can't  get  nothin'  for  myself. 

Kleinert 
D'you  want  me  to  be  givin*  a  message  anywhere  ? 
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Rose 

To  whom?  To  the  grave-digger,  maybe?  .  .  . 
No,  no,  godfather,  not  on  my  account.  *Tis  a 
speeia]  bit  o'  ground  where  I'll  find  resL 

KUEINERT 

Well,  good-bye! 

Rose 
Good-bye  to  you ! 

Marthel 

[CheerHy.]   Come  again,  godfather! 

Kleinert  as  usual  rrith  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  de- 
parts shaking  his  head. 

Marthel 
[Lighting  the  fire,]   Don't  you  feel  well,  Rosic? 

Rose 

Oh,  yes;  well  enough!  [Softly  wringing  her 
hands,  she  speaks  to  the  crucifix,]  Jesus,  Mary, 
have  mercy  on  me! 

Marthel 
Rose ! 

Rose 
What? 

Marthel 
WTiat's  the  matter  with  you? 


ROSE  BERND 


Notbin.'.     Bring  me  a  pan  an'  the  potatoes. 

Mahthel 

[Htu  started  the  fire  to  burning  and  noto  brings 
Rose  an  earthenrrare  botvl  of  potatoes  and  a  paring 
knife.]  Oh,  but  Rosie,  I'm  that  frightened!  Yon 
look  so  ...    !  I 


How  does  I  look?  Tell  me  that?  How?  Has 
I  got  spots  on  my  hands?  Is  it  branded  over  my 
eyes?  Everylhiu's  kind  o'  ghnstly  to  me  this  day. 
[Laughing  a  ghasllij  lavghJ]  Lord!  I  can't  see 
the  face  o'  you!  Now  I  see  one  hnnd !  Now  I 
see  two  eyes!  Just  dots  now!  Martha,  maybe  I'm 
growin'  blind ! 


Marthel 
Rosie,  did  somelhin'  happen  to  yon? 


God  protect  you  from  what's  happened  to 
.  .  ,  You'd  better  be  wishln'  yourself  an  early 
death!  Because,  even  if  a  body  dies  to  this  world, 
they  do  say  that  be  passes  into  rest.  Then  you 
don't  have  to  live  an'  draw  breatli  no  more. —  How 
did  it  go  with  little  Kurt  Flamm?  I've  clean  for- 
got .  .  ,  I'm  dizzy  .  .  .  I'm  forgettin'  .  .  .  I've 
forgotten  everythin*  .  .  .  life's  that  hard  ...  If 
I  could  only  keep  on  feelin'  this  way 
never  wake  up  again  .  .  .  !  Wbat's  the 
such  things  comin'  to  pass  in  this  world? 


I 


I 
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Marthel  . 
l^Frightened.l  If  only  father  would  come  home! 

Rose 

Martha^  come !  Listen  to  me !  You  mustn't  tell 
father  that  I  was  here  or  that  I  am  here  .  .  . 
Martha^  sure  you'll  promise  me  that^  won't  you? 
.  .  .  Many  a  thing  I've  done  for  the  love  o'  you 
.  .  .  Martha !  You  haven't  forgotten  that^  nor  you 
mustn't  forget  it^  even  if  things  grows  dark  around 
me  now. 

Marthkl 

Will  you  drink  a  bit  of  coffee?  There's  a  drop 
left  in  the  oven. 

Rose 

An'  don't  be  frightened !  I'll  go  upstairs  in  the 
room  an'  lie  down  a  wee  bit  .  .  .  just  a  bit. 
Otherwise^  I'm  all  right  .  .  .  otherwise  there's 
nothin'  that  ails  me. 

Marthel 
An'  I'm  not  to  say  nothin'  to  father? 

Rose 
Not  a  word ! 

Marthel 
An'  not  to  August  neither? 

Rose 

Not  a  syllable !  Lass,  you've  never  known  your 
mother  an'   I've   raised  you  with  fear  an'  heart- 


acbe,—  Manj's  the 
terror  because  ; 
when  I  carried  jou  about 
breaJcin'  in  two!     Here  ; 
An'  if  you  go  an'  betray 
tween  us! 

Marthel 

Rosie,  'tis  nothin'  bad  is  it  . 
ons,  I  mean? 

BoSE 

I  don't  believe  it  is!  Come.  Marthn.  help  me  n 
bit,  support  me  a  bit!  ...  A  body  is  left  too 
lonely  in  this  world  .  .  -  too  deserted!  If  only  a 
body  wasn't  so  lonely  here  ...  so  lonely  on  this 

[Robe  atul  Marthkl  past  out  through  the 

hall  door. 


Fori. 


old  I 


rii(»  Ihr  room  remaint  empig.      Then 
appears  in   thr   hitrhen.      tie   puts 


down  hif  batkri  and  the  potato  hoe  and  looki 
about  him  eametlli/  and  inquiringly.  Mean- 
while Marthel  re-enlert  the  living-room  from 
the  hall. 


Mabthel 


Is  it  you,  fathei 


Is  there  no  hot  water !     You  know  I  have  to  have 
my  foot  bath!     Isn't  Rose  here  yet? 


Marthei. 

She  isn't  here  yet,  father ! 
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Bernd 

What?  Hasn't  she  come  back  from  court  yet? 
That  isn't  possible  hardly!  'Tis  eight  o'clock. 
Was  August  here? 

Marthel 
Not  yet. 

Bernd 

Not  yet  eitlier?  Well,  maybe  she's  with  him 
then. —  Have  you  seen  that  great  cloudy  Marthel^ 
that  was  comin'  over  from  the  mountain  about  six 
o'clock,  maybe? 

Marthel 
Yes,  father ;  the  world  got  all  dark ! 

Bernd 

There'll  come  a  day  o'  greater  darkness  than 
this !  Light  the  lamp  on  the  table  for  me  an'  put 
the  Good  Book  down  next  to  it.  The  great  thing 
is  to  be  in  readiness.  Marthel,  are  you  sure  you 
keep  thinkin'  o'  the  life  eternal,  so  that  you  can 
stand  up  before  your  Judge  on  that  day?  Few  is 
the  souls  that  think  of  it  here !  Just  now  as  I  was 
comin'  home  along  the  water's  edge,  I  heard  some 
one  cryin'  out  upon  me  from  behind,  as  they  often 
does.  "  Bloodsucker ! "  cried  he.  An'  was  I  a 
bloodsucker  when  I  was  overseer  on  the  domain? 
Nay,  I  did  my  duty, —  that  was  all!  But  the 
powers  of  evil  is  strong !  If  a  man  is  underhanded, 
an*  closes  his  eyes  to  evil,  an'  looks  on  quietly  upon 
cheatin' —  then  his  fellows  likes  him  well. —  But  I 
leans  upon  the  Lord  Jesus.     We  human  bein's  all 


need  that  support.  'Tisn't  enough  juat  to  do  good  m 
works  !  Maybe  if  Rose  had  given  more  thought  to  I 
that,  maybe  we'd  ha"  been  spared  many  a  visita-J 
tion  an'  a  deal  o'  heaviness  an'  bitterness.  [A  CoH- J 
vTABLB  appears  in  the  doorway.'\  Who's  comin'T 
there? 

Constable 
I  have  a  summons  to  serve.     I  must  speak  to  your  J 
daughter. 

Aly  oldest  daughti 

Constable 
[Reads  from  the  document.]   To  Rose  Bemd. 


My  daughter  hasn't  come  back  from  court  yet 
'an  1  give  her  the  letter? 


No;  I've  got  to  make  a  personal  search,  too.     Ill 
be  back  at  eight  in  the  mornin'. 


AuBCffP  appears  hastily, 
Bernd 


There's  August,  too. 


Isn't  Rose  here? 


r 


J 
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Bbrnd 

No ;  an'  the  sergeant  here  is  askin'  after  her^  too. 
I  thought  you  an'  she  was  together. 

Constable 

I  has  to  make  a  search  into  one  matter  an'  also 
to  serve  this  paper. 

August 

Always  an'  forever  this  Streckmann  business. 
*Tis  not  only  the  loss  of  my  eye  —  now  we  has 
these  everlastin'  troubles  an'  annoyances.  It 
seems^  God  forgive  me^  to  come  to  no  end. 

Constable 

Good  evenin'.     To-morrow  momin'  at  eight! 

[Exit. 

August 

Marthel^  go  into  the  kitchen  a  bit  of  a  while. — 
Father^  I've  got  to  speak  with  you.  Go,  Marthel; 
go  an'  shut  the  door.  But  Marthel,  didn't  you  see 
anythin'  o'  Rose? 

Marthel 

No,  nothin'!  [Surreptitiously  she  beckons  to  him 
with  her  hand.]  I'll  tell  you  somethin',  August. 

August 

Close  the  door,  lass.  I  have  no  time  now.  [He 
himself  closes  the  kitchen  doorJ]  Father,  you'll 
have  to  withdraw  your  suit. 
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Bernd 
Any  thin'  but  that,  August. 


I  can"t  do  that! 


'Tis  not  Christia 


I  don't  believt 
why?  'Tis  a  pic 
honour  that  way. 
punished. 


August 
You  must  withdraw. 

Bebnd 

that    'tis    not   Christian !  —  For 

;e  of  infamy  to  cut  off  a  girl's 

'Tis  a  crime  that  needs  to  be 


I  hardly  know  how  to  begin,  father  Bernd  .  . 
You've  been  too  hasty  in  this  matter  .  .  . 


BERNn 


My  wife  who's  in  her  grave  demands  that  of  me 
An'  my  honour  demands  it  .  .  .  the  lioni 
house  ani 
to  think. 


.     An'  yours,  too,  if  j 
AuofST 


F«the. 
to  vou  if 
sp^ke  o- 
to  seek  o 
only  an" 

'Tis 


Bernd,  father  Bernd,  bow  am  I  to  speak 
ou're  so  set  on  not  makin'  peace  ?  You've 
0  many  kinds  of  honour.  But  we're  not 
r  honour  or  glory  in  this  world,  but  God'a 


Besnd 

this   matter.     Here   woman's 
you  any  complaint 


s  God's  too!     Or  hi 
against  Rose? 
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August 
I've  s^id  to  you :  I  make  no  complaint ! 

Bbrnd 

Or  is  your  own  conscience  troublin'  you  on  her 
account? 

August 

You  know  me  in  that  respeck^  father  Bernd. 
Before  I'd  depart  from  the  straight  an'  narrow 
way  .  .  . 

Bernd 

Well^  then.  I  know  that !  I  always  knew  that ! 
An'  so  justice  can  take  its  course. 

August 

{^Wiping  the  meat  from  hi*  forehead.]  If  only 
we  knew  where  Rose  is ! 

Bernd 

Maybe  she  isn't  back  from  the  court  at  Striegau 
yet! 

August 

An  examination  like  that  don't  take  very  long. 
She  meant  to  be  home  by  ^ve  o'clock. 

Bernd 

Maybe  she  went  to  buy  some  things  on  the  way. 
Wasn't  she  to  get  several  things  yet?  I  thought 
you  were  wantin'  one  thing  or  another. 
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August 

But  she  didn't  take  along  any  money.  An'  the 
things  we  was  needin'  for  the  shop  —  curtains  for 
the  windows  an'  the  door  —  we  intended  to  buy 
those  together. 

Bbrnd 
I  was  thinkin'  that  she'd  come  with  you ! 

August 

I  went  to  meet  her  on  the  road  —  more'n  a  mile, 
but  I  heard  an'  saw  nothin'  of  her.  Instead  o'  that, 
I  met  Streckmann. 

Bernd 
I  calls  that  meetin'  the  devil ! 

August 

Ah^  father,  that  man  has  a  wife  an'  children  too! 
His  sins  are  no  fault  o'  theirs !  What  good  does  it 
do  me  that  he's  got  to  go  to  gaol?  If  a  man  re- 
pents .  .  .  that's  all  I  asks! 

Bernd 
That  bad  man  don't  know  repentance! 

August 
It  looked  very  much  as  if  he  did. 

Bernd 
Did  you  speak  to  him? 
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August 

He  gave  me  no  peace.     He  ran  along  nest  to 

me  an"  talked  an'  talked.     There  wasn't  a  soul  to 

be  seen  far  an"  wide !     In  the  end  I  felt  aorry  for 

him;  I  couldn't  help  it. 

You  answered  him!     What  did  he  say? 

August 
He  said  you  should  withdraw  your  suit. 


it;  I  can  laugh  at  it!  I'm  not  only  a  man  but  a 
Chfistian!  But  'tis  a  different  thing  with  my 
child!  How  could  I  look  you  in  the  face  if  I  let 
that  shameful  thing  stick  to  her:  An'  now,  espe- 
cially, after  that  terrible  misfortune  I  Look,  Au- 
gust, that  can't  be!  That  mustn't  be!  —  Every- 
body's always  been  at  our  heels,  because  we  lived 
different  from  the  rest  o'  the  world!  Hypocrites 
they  called  us  an"  bigots,  an'  sneaks  an'  such  names ! 
An'  always  they  wanted  to  trump  up  somethin' 
against  us!  What  a  feast  this  here  thing  would 
be  to  'em!  An'  besides  .  ,  .  How  did  I  bring  up 
the  lass?  Industrious  an'  with  the  fear  o"  God  in 
her  heart  so  that  if  a  Christian  man  marries  her, 
he  can  set  up  a  Christian  household !  That's  the 
way !  That's  how  I  gives  her  out  o'  my  care !  An' 
am  I  goin'  to  let  that  poison  cling  to  her?  Rather 
would  I  be  eatin'  bread  an'  salt  all  my  days  than 
take  a  penny  from  you  then ! 
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August 


Father  Bernd,  God's  ways  is  mysterious!  He 
can  send  us  new  trials  daily  j  No  man  has  a  right 
to  be  self-righteous !  An"  even  if  I  wanted  to  be, 
I  couldn't!  I  can't  spare  you  the  knowledge  no 
longer,  father.  Our  Rose  has  been  but  a  weak 
human  bein'  like  others. 

Bernd 
How  do  you  mean  that,  August? 


BCRND 

[Has  sat  dorvn  on  a  chair  bg  the  table  in  tuch  a 
waff  that  his  face  is  turned  to  the  ivall.  At  Au- 
gust's last  words  he  hat  looked  at  him  with  eyes, 
wide-open  and  estranged.  Then  he  turns  to  the 
table,  open*  the  Bible  tvilh  trembling  bands,  and 
turns  its  leaves  hither  and  thither  in  growing  ex- 
citement. He  ceases  and  looks  at  Auouer  again. 
Finally  he  folds  his  hands  over  the  book  and  lets  kit 
head  sink  upon  them  while  his  body  twitches  con- 
vulsivelg.  In  this  posture  he  remains  for  a  while. 
Then  he  straightens  himself  up.]  No.  I  don't 
understand  you  rightly!  Because,  you  see,  if  I 
did  understand  you  rightly  ,  .  .  that'd  be  really 
...  an'  I  wouldn't  know  ...  my  God,  the  room 
swims  with  me  ,  ,  .  why,  I'd  have  to  be  deaf  an" 
blind!  —  Nay,  August,  an'  I'm  not  deaf  an'  blind! 
Don't  let  Streckraann  Impose  on  you!  He'll  take 
any  means  to  get  out  o'  the  trap  that  he's  in  now. 
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It's  comin'  home  to  him^  an'  he  wants  to  sneak  oat 
at  any  cost!  An'  so  he's  incitin'  you  against  the 
lass.  No,  August,  .  .  .  truly,  August  .  .  .  not  on 
that  bridge  .  .  .  you  mustn't  start,  for  to  cross  that 
bridge!  .  .  .  Anybody  can  see  through  his  vil- 
lainy! •  .  .  He's  laid  traps  enough  for  the  lass. 
An'  if  one  way  don't  succeed,  he'll  try  another! 
.  .  •  Now  he's  hit  on  this  here  plan. —  Maybe  he'll 
separate  yoo  two!  It's  happened  in  this  world, 
more  than  once  or  twice  that  some  devil  with  his 
evil  schemes  has  tore  asunder  people  that  God 
meant  for  each  other.  They  always  grudged  the 
girl  her  good  fortune.  Good:  I'm  willin'I  I 
won't  throw  Rose  after  you!  We've  satisfied  our 
hunger  up  to  now!  But  if  you'll  heed  my  word: 
I'U  put  my  right  hand  in  the  fire  for  .  .  . 

August 
Bat  Mr.  Flamm  took  oath. 

Bernd 

Ten  oaths  against  me  .  .  .  twenty  oaths  against 
me!  .  .  .  Then  he  has  sworn  falsely  an'  damned 
hisself  in  this  world  an'  in  the  world  to  come! 

August 
Father  Bernd  .  .  . 

Bernd 

Now  wait  a  bit  before  ever  you  say  another 
word!  Here  I  take  the  books!  Here  I  take  my 
hat!  Here  I  take  the  collecting  box  o'  the  mis- 
sions.    An'  all  these  things  I  puts  together  here. 
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An'  if  that's  true  what  you've  been  sayin' — if 
there's  so  much  in  it  hs  a  grain  o'  truth  —  then  I'll 
go  this  minute  to  the  pastor  an'  I'll  say:  Your 
'  a  is  how  things  is:  I  can't  be  a  deacon 
can't  take  cnrc  o'  the  treasury  for 
more !  Good-bye !  An'  then  nobody 
would  see  me  no  more!  No,  no,  no,  for  the  love 
o'  God!  But  now  go  on!  Say  your  say!  But 
don't  torture  roe  for  nothin'. 


AuouBT 
I  had  the  same  thought,  too.     I  want  to  sell  my 
house  an'   my  land!     Maybe  one  could  find  con- 
tentment somewhere  else. 

Bernd 
[In  unapeahable  njfoniiftmeni.]  You  want  to 
sell  your  house  an'  your  laud,  August?  How  do 
all  these  strange  things  come  about  all  of  a  sud- 
den! It's  enough  ...  A  body  might  be  tempted 
to  make  the  sign  o'  the  cross,  even  though  we're 
not  Catholics. —  Has  the  whole  world  gone  mad  ? 
Or  is  the  Day  o'  Judgment  at  hand?  Or  maybe, 
'tis  but  my  last  hour  that  has  come.  Now  answer 
me,  August,  how  is  it?  As  you  hope  for  a  life  to 
come,  how  is  it  ? 

August 
However  it  is,  father  Bcrnd,  I  won't  desert  her. 


Yon   can    do   about  that   as    you   please.     That 
don't   concern   me!     I   don't  want   to   know   if   a 


J 
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man'd  like  a  wench  o'  that  kind  in  his  house  or 
not.  Not  me!  I'm  not  that  kind  of  a  man. 
Well  now  .  .  .   ? 

August 

I  can't  say  nothin'  more  than  this  —  somethin' 
must  ha'  happened  to  her!  Whether  'twas  with 
Flamm  or  with  Streckmann  .  .  . 

Bernd 
That  makes  two  of  'em  .  .  •   ! 

August 
I  can't  tell  exactly  .  .  .    ! 

Bernd 

Well^  then  I'll  be  goin'  to  the  pastor!  Brush 
me  off,  August,  clean  me  a  bit!  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
the  itch  on  my  body! 

[He  steps  into  the  haU. 

At  the  same  moment  Marthel  rushes  out  of  the 
kitchen  and  speaks  to  August  in  intense  terror, 

Marthel 

I  believe  a  misfortune  has  happened  to  Rose! 
She's  upstairs !     She's  been  home  this  long  time ! 

Bernd 

[Returns,  changed  somewhat  hy  a  fright  which 
he  has  felt  J]  Somebody  must  be  upstairs. 
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A  no  I' ST 
Mftrthel  ia  just  sayin'  that  Rose  ia  there. 

Marthel 
I  bear  her.     She's  comin'  down  the  stairs. 


God  forgire  me  the  sin !     I  don't  want  to  see 

He  liU  down  at  the  table,  as  before,  holds  his 
thumbs  over  his  ears  and  bends  his  head  deep 
over  the  Bible.  Rose  appears  in  the  door. 
She  has  her  house  skirt  an  and  a  loose  bodice 
of  cotton  cloth.  She  keeps  herself  erect  by 
sheer  force  of  tv'tll.  Her  hair  hangs  down. 
partly  loose.,  partly  braided.  There  is  i»  her 
face  an  expression  of  terrible,  fatalistic  calm 
and  of  bitter  defiance.  For  several  moments 
the  lets  her  eyes  wander  over  Ike  room,  over 
Old  BeRND  sitting  there  with  his  Bible,  over 
AuousT  who  has  slowly  turned  from  the  door 
and  pretends  to  be  looking  intently  out  of  the 
window.  Then,  groping  for  some  support, 
the  begins  to  talk  with  desperate  energy, 

ROiE 

Good-evenin'  to  all  o'  ye !  —  ?  —  Good  evenin'. 

AuauBT 
[After  some  hemming-l  The  same  to  you. 
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[With  hitter  iciness.'\  If  you  don't  want  me^  I 
can  go  again. 

AuoutT 

[Simply.]  Where  else  do  you  want  to  go  to? 
An*  where  have  you  been? 

Rose 

He  that  asks  much^  hears  much.  More  some- 
tunes  than  he'd  like  to. —  Marthel,  come  ovtr  here 
to  me  a  bit.  [Marthel  goes.  Rose  ha$  seated 
herself  not  far  from  the  stove  and  takes  the 
younger  girl's  hand.  Then  she  says:]  What's  the 
matter  with  father? 

Marthel 

[Embarrassed,  timid,  speaks  softly.]  I  don't 
know  that  neither. 

Rose 

What's  the  matter  with  father?  You  can  speak 
right  out!  An'  with  you,  Aug^ust?  What  is  the 
matter  with  you?  .  .  •  You've  got  cause,  that  you 
have,  August,  to  despise  me.  I  don't  deny  that. 
No  .  .  . 

AuoufT 
I  don't  despise  no  one  in  this  world. 

Rose 
But  I  do!     All  of  'em  ...  all  ..  .  all! 


Robe 
Dark?     Yes!     I    know  it.     The    world's  di 
An'  you  bear  the  roarin'  o'  wild  beasts  in  it. 
then,  later,  it  gets  brighter  .  .  .  but  them  are 
flames  o'  hell  that  make  it  bright. —  Martha  . 

Bernd 

[Who  hat  been  lutening  a  litllf,  ariteg  and  freer 
Marthel's  wrUl  from  Roas's  gnwp.]  Don't  poi- 
son the  little  lass's  mind.     Take  jour  hand  away ! 

—  March  off  to  bed!  [Marthel  goet  weeping.] 
A  man  would  like  to  be  deaf,  to  be  blind!  A 
man'd  like  to  be  dead. 

IHe  becomes  absorbed  again  in  his  Bible. 

RosK 
Father!  —  I'm  alive! — I'm  sittin'  here!  — 
That's  sometbin'! — -Yea,  that's  aomethin',  >when 
you  considers !  —  1  think,  father,  you  might  under- 
stand that!  This  ia  a  world  ,  ,  .  !  Nobody  can 
never  do  nothin'  more  to  me!  O  Jesus,  my 
Savionr  — !  All  o'  you,  all  o'  you  —  you  live  to- 
gether in  a  bit  o'  chamber,  an'  you  don't  know 
what  goes  on  outside  in  the  world !  I  know  it  now 
.  .  .  I've  learned  it  in  bitterness  an'  wnilin'!  I 
had  to  get  out  o'  that  little  chamber !     An'  then 

—  somehow  —  tlie  walls  gave  way,  one  wall  an' 
another  .  .  .  an'  there  I  stood,  outside,  in  the 
storm  .  .  .  an'  there  was  nothin'  under  me  an' 
nothin'  above  me  .  .  .  nothin'.  You're  all  like 
children  compared  to  me. 
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[Frigkiemed,]  B^     Rose,    if    it's    trw    wkift 
jury!  .  .  . 


{Lmmgkmg  bHierl^.]   I  donl  kmam.     Tis  piw- 
...  I    can't    just    remcndbcr    this    mameat. 
The  world  is  made  op  o'  lies  an'  deception. 


[Siglu.^  O  God  .  .  .  mj  refoge 

August 

Is  it  to  easy  that  joa  take  the  swearin*  o*  fabe 
oaths? 


That's  nothin'!  Nothin'!  How  coold  that  be 
anythin'?  There's  somethin'  that  lies,  out  there, 
under  a  willow  •  .  .  That's  •  .  •  somethin'  .  •  • 
The  rest  dim't  ccMicem  me!  There  .  .  .  there 
•  •  .  I  wanted  to  look  ap  at  the  stars!  I  wanted 
to  cry  out  an'  to  call  out!  No  hearenly  Fadier 
stirred  to  help  me. 

BSRND 

[Frightened,  tremhling.l  Yon're  Uasphemin* 
our  heavenly  Father?  Has  it  gone  so  far  with 
yoo?     Then  I  don't  know  yoa  no  more! 

Rose 

[Approaching  him  on  her  knees.}  'Tis  gone  so 
far!     But   you   know   me   anyhow,   father!     Yon 


aU- 
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!  on  your  knees,  an'  I've  stood  by  you 
I  time. —  Now  somethin'  has  cume  over 
-  I've    fought    against    it    and    struggled 


against  it  . 

Bernd 
^Deeply  perplexed.]   What  is  it? 

Rose 
1  don't  know  ...  I  don't  know ! 

ITrembling  and  kneeling,  she  croucket  and 
ttaref  at  the  floor. 

AirouBT 
lOvermhelmed  and  taken  out  of  himielf  hy  the 
pitt/  of  Ike  sight.]  Rosie,  get  up!  I  won't  desert 
you!  Get  up,  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  lyin'  there! 
We're  all  sinners  together!  An'  anyone  who  re- 
pents so  deep,  is  bound  to  be  forgiven.  Get  up. 
Rose.  Father,  raise  her  up !  We're  not  among 
them  that  eondemns  —  not  I,  at  least.  There's 
nothin'  in  me  o'  the  Pharisee !  I  see  how  it  goes 
to  her  heart!  Come  what  will,  I'll  stand  by  you! 
I'm  no  judge  ...  I  don't  judge.  Our  Saviour  in 
Heaven  didn't  judge  neither.  Truly,  he  bore  our 
sickness  for  us,  an'  we  thought  be  was  one  that 
was  tortured  an'  striekcn  by  God !  Maybe  we've 
all  been  guilty  of  error.  I  don't  want  to  acquit 
myself  neither.  I've  been  thinkin'.  Before  the 
lass  hardW  knew  me,  she  had  to  say  her  yea  an' 
amen!     What  do  I  care  about  the  world?     It  don't 


I 


concern  me. 


i 
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Rose 

August^  they  clung  to  me  like  burrs  ...  I 
couldn't  walk  across  the  street  safe  .  .  .  All  the 
men  was  after  me!  ...  I  hid  myself  ...  I  was 
that  scared!  I  was  so  afraid  o'  men!  ...  It 
didn't  help!  'Twas  worse  an'  worse!  After  that 
I  fell  from  one  snare  into  another^  till  I  hardly 
came  to  my  senses  no  more. 

Bernd 

You  used  to  have  the  strictest  notion  o'  such 
things.  You  condemned  the  Leichner  girl  an'  de- 
spised the  Kaiser  wench!  You  boasted  —  you'd 
like  to  see  someone  come  across  your  path!  You 
struck  the  miller's  journejrman  in  the  face!  A 
g^rl  as  does  that^  you  said,  don't  deserve  no  pity; 
she  can  go  an'  hang  herself!  An'  now  you  speak 
o'  snares. 

Rose 
I  know  better  now. 

August 

Come  what  will,  I'll  stand  by  you.  Rose.  I'll 
sell  my  land!  We'll  go  out  into  ♦he  world!  I 
have  an  uncle  in  Brazil,  across  the  ocean.  We'll 
get  our  bit  o'  livin'  somehow  —  one  way  or  t'other. 
Maybe  'tis  only  now  that  we're  ripe  an*  ready  to 
take  up  our  life  together. 

Rose 

O  Jesus,  Jesus,  what  did  I  do?  Why  did  I  go 
an'  creep  home.^  Why  didn't  I  stay  with  my  little 
baby? 
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[Gett  up.]  August,  it's  all  over  with  me!  First 
there  was  a  burnin'  in  my  body  bkc  flames  o'  fire! 
Then  I  fell  into  a  kind  o'  swoon!  Then  there 
came  one  hope:  I  ran  like  a  mother  cat  with  her 
kitten  in  her  mouth !  But  the  dogs  chased  me  an' 
I  had  to  drop  it  .  .  . 


Bernd 
inderstand  one  word,  August? 


I 


Do  you  know  how  I  feel?  I  fed  as  if  one 
abyss  after  another  was  openin',  was  yawnin'  for 
us  here,     VVhat'U  we  hear  before  the  end? 

Robe 
A  curse!  A  curse  will  ye  have  to  hear;  I  see 
you!  I'll  meet  you!  On  the  Day  o'  Judgment 
I'll  meet  you!  I'll  tear  out  your  gullet  an'  your 
jaws  together!  You'll  have  to  give  an  accomitin'! 
You'll  have  to  answer  me  there! 

AUDUBT 

^^liotn  do  you  mean,  Rosie? 
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Rose 

He  knows  •  .  •  &e  knows. 

\^A  great  exhaustion  overtakes  her  and,  al-- 
most  swooning,  she  sinks  upon  a  chair, 
A  silence  follows. 

August 

[Busffing  himself  about  Aer.]  What  is  it  that's 
come  over  you?     Suddenly  you're  so  .  .  . 

Rose 

I  don't  know, —  If  you'd  asked  me  earlier,  long 
ago,  maybe  .  .  .  to-day  I  can't  tell  you !  —  There 
wasn't  nobody  that  loved  me  enough. 

August 

Who  can  tell  which  love  is  stronger  —  the  happy 
or  the  unhappy  love. 

Rose 

Oh,  I  was  strong,  strong,  so  strong!  Now  I'm 
weak!     Now  it's  all  over  with  me. 

The  Constable  appears. 

The  Constable 

IWith  a  quiet  voice,]  They  say  your  daughter 
is  at  hpme.     Xleinert  said  she  was  here. 

August 
It's  true.     We  didn't  know  it  a  while  ago. 
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The  Conbtablk 


Then  I  might  as  well  get  through  now.     There's 
lomethm'  to  be  signed  here. 

{^Without  noticing  Robe  in  the  dim  room,  he 
layt  teveral  document*  on  the  table. 

ACQDST  I 

Rose,  here's  aoraethin'  you're  to  aign.  ■ 

Rose  taught  with  horrible  and  hyiterical  irony,    ^\ 


The  CoNffTABLE 


If  you're  the  o 


An'  why? 


)  Uughm'  matter. 


uinute  yet, 
AuausT 


\Wilk  flaming  egei,  a  malice  againtt  the  whole 
world  in  her  voice.'\    I've  strangle  my  child. 


Ad  OUST 

For   the   love  of   God> 


b 


What  are   you  sayi 
That  are  you  sayin'  ? 


The  Conftable 
[Drama  himielf  up,  lookt  at  her  aearchingly,  but 
continues    as    though    he    had   not    heard.]    It'll   be 
flomethin'  connected  with  the  Streckmann  affair. 


i 
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Rose 

[At  before,  hanhly,  almott  tvith  a  hark,^ 
Streckmann?     He  strangled  my  child. 

Bernd 
Girl,  be  still.     You're  out  o'  your  mind. 

The    CoNffTABLE 

Anyhow,  you  have  no  child  at  all — ? 

Rose 

What?  I  has  none?  Could  I  ha'  strangled  it 
with  my  hands?  ...  I  strangled  my  baby  with 
these  hands!!' 

The    CoNffTABLE 

You'rfe  possessed!     What's  wrong  with  you? 

Rose 

My  mind's  clear.  I'm  not  possessed.  I  woke 
up  clear  in  my  mind,  so  clear  .  .  .  [Coldly, 
wildly,  but  with  cruel  firmness,^  It  was  not  to  live! 
I  didn't  want  it  to  live !  I  didn't  want  it  to  suffer 
my  agonies!     It  was  to  stay  where  it  belonged. 

August 

Rose,  think!  Don't  torment  yourself!  You 
don't  know  what  you're  sayin'  here!  You'll  bring 
down  misery  on  us  all. 

Rose 

You  don't  know  nothin'  .  .  .  that's  it  .  .  .  You 
don't  see  nothin'.     You  was  all  blind  together  with 
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your  eyes  open.  He  can  go  an'  look  behind  the 
great  willow  ...  by  the  alder-trees  .  .  .  behind 
the  parson's  field  ...  by  the  pool  .  .  .  there  he 
can  see  the  wee  thing  .  .  . 

Bernd 
You've  done  somethin'  so  awful  .^ 

August 

YouVe  been  guilty  o'  somethin'  so  unspeakable? 

R08B  fainU,     The  men  look  upon  her  confounded 
and  helplesi,     August  supportt  her. 

The  Constable 

'Twould  be  best  if  she  came  along  with  me  to 
headquarters.  There  she  can  make  a  voluntary 
confession.  If  what  she  says  isn't  just  fancies, 
it'll  count  a  good  deal  in  her  favour. 

August 

[From  the  depth  of  a  great  experience,]  Those 
are  no  fancies,  sergeant.  That  girl  .  .  .  what  she 
must  have  suffered ! 
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THE  FIRST  ACT 


e  allic  of  a  former  cavalrg  barracki  in  Berlin. 
A  windowlet»  room  that  receives  alt  its  light 
from  a  lamp  which  burnt  tutpended  over  a 
round  table.  From  the  back  tcall  opens  a 
straight  passage  ivhich  connects  the  roam  ntith 
the  outer  door  —  a  door  tvith  iron  liasps  and 
a  primitive  signal  bell  mhich  any  one  desiring 
to  enter  rings  by  means  of  a  bell  rope.  A 
door  in  the  right  wall  leads  to  an  adjoining 
room,  one  in  the  left  mall  leads  to  the  stairs 
into  the  loft  Immediately/  under  the  roof.  Into 
this  store  room,  as  rvell  as  into  the  space  visi- 
ble to  the  spectator,  the  former  theatrical  man- 
ager, Harrd  Hassenreuter,  has  gathered 
hit  collection  of  properties.  In  the  prevalent 
gloom  it  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  place 
it  the  armour  room  of  an  old  castle,  a  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  or  the  shop  of  a  costumer. 
Stands  mth  helmets  and  breast-plates  are  put 
up  on  either  side  of  the  passage;  a  row  of 
similar  standi  almost  covers  the  two  sides  of 
the  front  room.  The  stairs  wind  upmard  b*~ 
tween  two  mailed  figures.  At  the  head  of  the 
stairs  is  a  wooden  trap-door.  In  the  left  fore- 
ground, against  the  wall,  is  a  high  desk.  Ink, 
pent,  old  ledgers,  a  tall  stool,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral chairs  with  taU  backs  and  the  round 
tablt  make  it  clear  thai  the  room  serves  the 
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-t^  /■< 


ofc 


office 


On  the  table  U  a  de- 
teveral  glaaiei;  above  the 
desk  hang  a  number  of  pkotographn.  Thete 
pkotographt  represent  Hasbenreuter  in  the 
part  of  Karl  Moor  (in  Sckiller'i  "  Robbers  "), 
at  trell  ag  in  a  number  of  other  parts.  One 
of  the  mailed  dumTniet  wears  a  huge  laurel 
wreath  about  Us  neck.  The  laurel  nireatk  it 
tied  rrith  a  riband  rvhich  bears,  in  gilt  letters, 
ike  following  inscription :  "  To  our  gifted 
manager  Hassenreuter,  from  his  grateful  col- 
leagues." A  series  of  enornious  red  bows 
ihoms  the  inscriptions:  "  To  the  inspired  pre- 
tenler  of  Karl  Moor  .  .  .  To  the  incompar- 
able, unforgettable  Karl  Moor  "...  etc.,  etc. 
The  room  is  utilised  aa  far  as  its  space  will 
permit  for  the  storing  of  costumes.  Wherever 
possible,  German,  Spanish  and  English  gar- 
ments of  every  age  hang  on  hooks.  Stuedisk 
riding  boots,  Spanish  rapiers  and  German 
broadsivords  are  scattered  about.  The  door  to 
the  left  bears  the  legend:  Library.  The 
whole  room  displays  picturesque  disorder. 
Trumpery  of  all  kinds  —  weapons,  goblets, 
cups  —  is  scattered  about.  It  is  Sunday  to- 
ward the  end  of  May. 

the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  are  sitting, 
Mrs.  John  (betrpeen  thirty-five  and  forty) 
I  very  young  servant  girl,  Pauline  Pi- 
Paulink,  vulgarly  overdressed 
—  jacket,  hat,  sunshade  —  sils  straight  up- 
right. Her  pretty,  round  little  face  shows 
signs  of  long  n-eeping.  Her  figure  betrays  the 
fart  that  she  is  approaching  motherhood.     She 


and  I 
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draws  lettert  on  the  floor  with  the  end  of  her 
sunshade, 

Mrs.  John 

Well,  sure  now!  That's  right!  That's  what  I 
says,  Pauline. 

Paulink 

All  right.  So  I'm  goin'  to  Schlachtensee  or  to 
Halensee.     I  gotta  go  and  see  if  I  c'n  meet  him ! 

[She  dries  her  tears  and  is  about  to  rise, 

Mrs.  John 

[Prevents  Pauline  frofn  getting  upJ]  Pauline! 
For  God's  sake,  don't  you  be  doin'  that!  Not  that 
there,  for  nothin'  in  the  world!  That  don't  do 
nothin'  but  raise  a  row  an'  cost  money  an'  don't 
bring  you  in  nothin'.  Look  at  the  condition  you're 
in !  An'  that  way  you  want  to  go  an'  run  aft^  that 
there  low  lived  feller? 

Pauune 

Then  my  landlady  c'n  wait  an'  wait  for  me  to- 
day.    I'll  jump  into  the  Landwehr  canal  an'  drownd 

myself. 

Mrs.  John 

Pauline!  An'  what  for.>  What  for,  I'd  like  to 
know?  Now  you  just  listen  to  me  for  a  speck  of 
a  minute,  just  for  God's  sake,  for  the  teeniest  speck 
of  one  an'  pay  attention  to  what  I'm  goin*  to  pro- 
pose to  you!  You  know  yourself  how  I  says  to 
you,  out  on  Alexander  square,  right  by  the  chro- 
nomoneter  —  says  I  to  you  right  out,  as  I  was  com- 
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in'  oat  o'  the  market  an'  sees  your  condition  with 
half  an  eye;  He  don't  want  to  acknowledge  noth- 
in',  ch?  That's  what  I  axed  you  right  out!  — 
That  happens  to  many  gala  here,  to  all  of  'em  — 
to  millions !  As'  then  I  says  to  you  .  .  .  what  did 
I  say^     Come  along,  1  sat's,  an'  I'll  help  you! 

Pauline 
O'  course,  I  don't  never  dare  to  show  myself  at 
home  lookin'  this  way.  Mother,  she'd  cry  it  out  " 
at  the  first  look.  An'  father,  he'd  knoek  my  head 
against  tlie  wall  an'  throw  me  out  in  the  street. 
An'  1  ain't  got  no  more  money  left  neither  —  noth- 
in'  but  just  two  pieces  o'  gold  that  I  got  sewed  up 
in  the  linin'  o'  my  jacket.  That  feller  didn't  leave 
me  DO  crown  an'  he  didn't  leave  me  no  penny. 

Mrs.  John 
Miss,  my  hushand,  he's  a  foreman  mason.  I 
just  wants  you  to  pay  attention  .  .  ,  just  for 
heaven's  sake,  pay  attention  to  the  propositions  that 
I'm  goin'  to  mnke  to  you.  They'll  help  us  both. 
You'll  be  helped  out  an'  the  same  way  I'll  be.  An' 
what's  more,  Paul,  that's  my  husband,  he'll  be 
helped,  because  he'd  like,  for  all  the  world,  to  have 
a  child,  nn'  our  only  one,  little  Adelbert,  he  went 
an'  died  o'  the  croup.  Your  child'U  be  As  well 
taken  core  of  as  an  own  child.  Tlien  you  c'n  go 
an'  you  c'n  look  up  your  sweetheart  an'  you  c'n 
go  back  into  service  an'  home  to  your  people,  an' 
the  child  is  well  off,  an'  nobody  in  the  world  don't 
need  to  know  nothin'. 
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Pacuxe 


I  in   do   H  jast  oaU   ^nle  — that's   wiut!     An' 

drownd  mjielf !  [She  rises.]  An*  a  nakity  a  note., 
in  IcaTc  IB  mj  jacket,  like  fhasz     Yoa  drorp  Tonr 

I  Paoliiie  to  her  death  with  toot  cnned  meaHK»! 

An'  then  111  pot  down  his  name  in  fnD:  AMs  Tkefl>> 
phil  Bronner,  instrmnent-maker.  Then  he  c'n  see 
how  hell  get  along  in  the  world  with  the  nrarder 
o'  me  on  his  conscience. 

Mas.  JoHX 

Wait  a  onnate.  Miss!     I  gotta  onlock  the  door 
first. 

Mas.  JoHX  acts  as  tkomgk  she  mere  ahoni 
io  ctmduct  Pacuxe  to  ike  door. 

Before  ike  iwo  women  reack  ike  pmssmge,  BacNO 
Mecheuce  enters  nitk  slow  mmd  smspkioms  de- 
wfeamour  by  ike  door  at  ike  left  mmd  rrmmius 
stamdimg  ta  ike  roomu  Barxo  £f  skari  rmtker 
tkam  tall,  but  witk  a  powerfml  bmlVs  meek  mmd 
mtkUtie  skomlders.  His  forekemd  is  lorn  mmd 
reeedimg,  kis  dose-dipped  kmir  like  m  bmsk, 
his  skmll  round  amd  swudL  His  fmee  is  brmimi 
mmd  kis  left  nostril  kas  beem  ripped  open  somte- 
ihme  amd  imperfectly  kemled.  Tke  feilam  is 
about  nineteen  yemrs  eld.  He  bends  forward, 
mmd  kis  great,  lumpisk  kamds  are  joimed  to  mms- 
cular  arms.  Tke  pupils  of  kis  eyes  are  smmtt, 
Uaek  amd  piercimg.  He  is  tryimg  to  repair  a 
rai  trap. 

Bmnro  mkistles  to  kis  sister  as  ke  womU  to  a  dog. 
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Mrs.  John 

^ 

I'm  comin'  now,  Bruno!     What  d'you 

want?     ^^M 

Bruno 

■ 

[Apparently  abtarbed  by  the  trap.]   Thought  j|^^| 

was  goin'  to  put  up  traps  here. 

^^H 

Mrs.  John 

' 

Did  yon  put  the  bacon  in?   [To  Pauline-I    It's 

only  my  brother.     Don't  be  scared.  Miss. 

Bruno 

[At  before.]  I  seen  the  Emperor  Williai 

m  to-day. 

I  marched  along  wi'  the  guard. 

Mrb.  John 

[To  Pauline,  tvko  ttands  fearful  and 

move  let » 

in    Bruno's    presence.]      'Tain't    nothin' 

but    my 

brother.     You     c'n     stay. —  [To     Brono 

]      Bo.v, 

what're    yon    lookin'    that    way    for    aga 

n?     The 

young  lady  is  fair  scared  a   you. 

Bruno 

[Ai    before,     nitkoul    looking    up.]     B 

rr-rr-rr ! 

I'm  a  ghost. 

Mrs.  John 

Harry  an'  go  up  in  the  loft  an'  set  your 

traps. 

Bruno 

[Slornln  approaching  the  table.]   Aw,  that  busi- 

ness ain't  no  good  'cept  to  starve  on !     When  I  goes 

to  sell  matches,  1  gets  more  ouU  it. 

d 
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Pauline 
Good-bye,  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 

[Raging  at  her  brother,'\  Are  you  goin'  to  leave 
me  alone? 

Bruno 

\_Knuckling  under,'\  Aw,  don'  go  on  so.  I'm 
leavin'. 

Obediently  he  withdraws  into  the  adjoining  room. 
Mrs.  John  locks  the  door  behind  him  with  a 
determined  gesture. 

Pauline 

That's  a  feller  I  wouldn't  like  to  meet  in  the  Tier- 
garien.     Not  by  night  an'  not  by  day  neither. 

Mrs.  John 

If  I  sets  Bruno  on  anyone  an'  he  gets  at  him^ 
God  help  him! 

Pauline 

Good-bye.     I  don't  like  this  here  place.     If  you 
wants  to  see  me  again,  Mrs.  John,  I'd  rather  meet 
»    you  at  a  bench  on  the  Kreuzberg. 

Mrs.  John 

Pauline,  I  brought  up  Bruno  with  sorrow  and 
trouble  by  day  an'  by  night.  An'  I'll  be  twenty 
times  better  to  your  child.  So  when  it's  bom,  Pau- 
line, I'll  take  it,  an'  I  swears  to  ypu  by  my  father 
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an'  mother  what  died  in  the  Lord  an'  what  I  goes 
to  visit  the  graves  of  out  in  Riidersdorf  one  Sunday 
a  year  an'  puts  candlea  on  'em  an'  don'  let  nobctdy 
keep  mc  back  —  I  swears  to  you  that  little  crit- 
tur'U  live  on  the  fat  o'  the  land  just  like  a  born 
prince  nor  a  born  princess  couldn't  be  treated  no 
better. 

Pacline 
I'm  goin*  and  with  my  last  penny  I'm  goin'  to 
buy  vitriol  —  I  don'  care  who  it  hits !  An'  I'll 
throw  it  in  the  face  o'  the  wench  tbat  he  goes  with 
...  I  don'  care  who  it  hits  .  .  .  right  in  the  mid- 
dle o'  the  mug.  I  don'  care!  It  c'n  bum  up  his 
fine-lookin'  phiz !  1  don'  care !  It  c'n  bum  off  his 
beard  an'  burn  out  his  eyes  if  he  goes  with  other 
women!  What  did  he  do?  Cheated  me!  Ruined 
me!  Took  my  money!  Robbed  mc  o'  my  honour! 
That's  what  the  damn'  dog  did  —  seduced  me  an' 
lied  to  me  an'  left  me  an'  kicked  me  out  into  the 
world !  I  don'  care  who  it  hits .'  I  wants  him  to 
be  blind!  I  wants  the  stuff  to  bum  bis  nose  offa 
his  face!     I  wants  it  to  burn  him  offa  the  earth! 

Mrs.  John 
Pauline,  as  I  hopes  to  be  happy  hereafter,  I  tells 
you,  from  the  minute  where  that  there  little  one  Ls 
bom  .  .  .  it's  goin'  to  be  treated  like  .  .  .  well, 
I  don'  know  what!  ...  as  if  it  was  born  to  be 
put  in  silks  an'  in  satins.  All  you  gotta  do  is  to 
have  some  eonlidence  —  that's  what!  You  just  sayt 
Yes.  I  got  it  all  figgered  out.  It  c'n  be  done,  it 
c'n  be  done  —  that's  what  I  tells  you  !  An'  no  doc- 
tor an'  no  police  an'  no  landlady  don't  has  to  know 
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nothin'.  An'  then^  first  of  all^  you  gets  paid  a 
hundred  an'  twenty  crowns  what  I  saved  scrubbin' 
an'  charrin'  here  for  manager  Hassenreuter. 

Pauline 
I  might  strangle  it  when  it's  born^  rather'n  sell  it ! 

Mrs.  John 
Who's  talkin'  about  sellin'  ? 

Pauline 

Look  at  the  frights  an'  the  misery  I've  stood 
from  October  las'  to  this  very  day.  My  intended 
gives  me  the  go;  my  landlady  puts  me  out!  They 
gives  me  notice  at  a  lodgin's.  What  does  I  do  that 
I  has  to  be  despised  an'  cursed  an'  kicked  aroun'? 

Mrs.  John 

That's  what  I  says.  That's  cause  the  devil  is 
still  gettin'  the  better  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

Unnoticed  and  busy  with  the  trap  as  before  Bruno 
has  quietly  re-entered  by  the  door, 

Bruno 

[With  a  strange  intonation,  sharply  and  yet  care^ 
lessly,^  Lamps! 

Pauline 

That  feller  scares  me.     Lemme  go! 

Mrs.  John 

[Makes  violently  for  Bruno.]  Is  you  goin'  to  go 
where  you  belongs?     I  told  you  I'd  call  you! 
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^  :»«:  m  sttptt^  r^  ^r  frant  beU? 


■i*««A  A  ■NMi^  ^  j^7   ^^  yiia^  wait!     JvA 
^^^«.w     .vmAfttfiM     «iM»ix«j^    ag    the    two 


■  Ss^-^^'t  4aU  ^  a  ''n»{4%^M  imme  to  BmuNo.]  I 
\vHA  oi^*  d?k^  ifc|»  pkrvf!     You  hrttrr  |po  an*  get 


John 

TK^rd  W  the  first  time  in  all  the  three  months 
that  the  manager *d  be  eomin'  in  when  it*s  Sunday. 

Bruno 

If  that  there  theajrtcr  feller  comes,  he  c*n  engage 
me  right  on  the  spot. 
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Mrs.  John 
[Fiolently.]  Don*  talk  rot! 

Bruno 

[Grinning  at  Pauline.]  Maybe  you  don'  believe 
it^  Miss^  but  I  went  an'  took  the  clown's  boss  at 
Schumann's  circus  aroun'  the  ring  three  times. 
Them's  the  kind  o'  things  I  does.  An'  is  I  goin'  to 
be  scared? 

Pauline 

[Seeming  to  notice  for  the  first  time  the  fantastic 
strangeness  of  the  place  in  which  she  finds  herself. 
Frightened  and  genuinely   perturbed.^    Mother   o'  * 
God^  what  kind  o'  place  is  this? 

Mrs.  John 
Whoever  c'n  that  be? 

Bruno 

'Tain't  the  manager^  Jette!  More  like  it's  a 
spout  what's  drippin'! 

Mrs.  John 

Miss,  you  be  so  kind  an'  go  for  two  minutes^  if 
you  don'  mind^  up  into  this  here  loft.  Maybe  some- 
body's comin'  that  just  wants  some  information. 

In  her  growing  terror  Pauline  does  as  she  is  asked 
to  do.  She  clambers  up  the  stairs  to  the  loft, 
the  trap  door  being  open.  Mrs.  John  Jms 
taken  up  a  position  in  which  she  can,  at  need, 
hide  Pauline  from  anyone  entering  the  room. 


« 
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Pauline  diiappeart:  Mxa.  John  and  Bruno 
reTnain  alone. 

Bbdno 

What  hm 

nesB  has  you  with  that  pious  mug?      ■ 

Mrs.  John                                 1 

That  ain' 

none  o'  j-our  businris,  y'understan'fl 

I 


I  was  just  axin'  'cause  you  was  so  careful  that 
nobody  should  see  her.     Otherwise  I  don't  know 'a 

I  gives  a  damn. 

Mrs.  John 
An'  you  ain't  supposed  to ! 


Much    obliged.     Maybe    I    better    toddle    along, 

then. 

Mrs.  John 
D'you  know  what  you  owes  me,  you  scamp? 

Bruno 
[Carelftilf.'\  What  are  you  gelttn'  excited  for? 
What  is  I  d<Hn'  to  you?  What  d'you  want?  J 
gotta  go  to  tny  gal  now.  I'm  sleepy.  Las'  night 
I  slept  under  a  lot  o'  bushes  in  the  park.  An'  any- 
how, I'm  cleaned  out — [He  turns  his  tromtert 
pockets  intide  oat.'\  An'  in  consequence  o'  that  I 
gotta  go  an'  earn  snmcthin'. 
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Mrs.  John 

Here  yoa  stays !  Don't  you  dare  move !  If  you 
do  yoQ  c'n  whine  like  a  whipped  purp  an*  yoa'U 
never  be  gettin'  so  much  as  a  penny  oota  me  no 
more  —  that's  what  you  won't !  Bruno^  you're  goin' 
ways  you  hadn't  ought  to. 

Bruno 

Aw^  what  d'you  think?  Is  I  goin'  to  be  a  dam' 
fool.^  D'you  think  I  ain'  goin'  when  I  gets 
a  good  livin'  offa  Hulda.^  [He  pulls  out  a  dirty 
card-case J\  Not  so  much  as  a  measly  pawn  ticket 
has  I  got.  Tell  me  what  you  want  an'  then  lemme 
go! 

Mrs.  John 

What  I  wants?  Of  you?  What're  you  good 
for  anyhow?  You  ain't  good  for  nothin'  excep' 
for  your  sister  who  ain't  right  in  her  head  to  feel 
sorry  for  you^  you  loafer  an'  scamp! 

Bruno 
Maybe  you  ain*  right  in  your  head  sometimes ! 

Mrs.  John 

Our  father^  he  used  to  say  when  you  was  no 
more'n  five  an'  six  years  old  an'  used  to  do  rowdy 
things^  that  we  couldn't  never  be  proud  o'  you  an' 
that  I  migh^  as  well  let  you  go  hang.  An'  my  hus- 
band what's  a  reel  honest  decent  man  .  .  .  why, 
you  ean't  be  seen  alongside  of  a  good  man  like  him. 


Sure,  I  knows  all  that  there,  Jette.  But  things 
sin'  that  easj  to  straighten  out.  I  knows  all  right 
1  was  born  with  a  kind  o'  a  twist  in  my  back,  even 
if  nobody  don't  see  it.  Xo,  1  wasn't  born  in  no 
castle.  Well,  I  gotta  do  what  I  c'n  do  with  my 
twist.  All  right.  What  d'you  want.'  'Tain't  for 
the  rata  you're  keepin'  me.  You  wanta  hush  up 
somethin'  wi'  that  whore! 

Mrs.  John 
[SkaJcing  her  hand  under   Bbuno'b   noae.']  Yoa 
give  away  one  word  o'  this  an'   I'U  kill  you,  I'll 
moke  a  corpse  o*  you ! 


Well  I 


Bruno 
iw,  looka  here ! 


i',  y'understan' ? 
[He  mounts  Ike  *taiT».\  Maybe  someday  I'll  be 
droppin'  into  good  luck  without  knowin'  it. 
He  digappeart  through  the  trap-door.  Mrs.  Jomm 
hurriedly  bloirx  out  the  lamp  and  tap*  her  nay 
to  the  door  of  the  library.  She  enlert  H  but 
doei  not  wholly  clone  the  door  behind  her. — ■ 
The  noise  that  Bruno  aetnally  heard  mat  that 
of  a  key  being  turned  in  a  rusty  keyhole.  A 
light  step  i»  non'  heard  approaching  thr  door. 
For  a  moment  the  street  noises  of  Berlin  at 
rpell  as  the  yelling  of  children  in  the  outer 
halls  had  been  audible.  Strains  of  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  from  the  yard. —  Walbuhga  Hassen- 
BEUTEH  enters  n-ith  hesitating  and  embarrassed 
steps.  The  girl  is  not  yet  sixteen  and  is 
pretty  and  innocent  of  appearance.     Sunshade, 


J 
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light-coloured  summer  dress,  not  coming  below 
the  ankle. 

Walburoa 

[Halts,  listens,  then  says  nervously :'\  Papa!  — 
Isn't  any  one  up  here  yet?  Papa!  Papa!  [She 
listens  long  and  intently  and  then  says:"]  Why, 
what  an  odour  of  coal  oil  there  is  here!  [She  finds 
matches,  lights  one,  is  about  to  light  the  lamp  and 
bums  her  fingers  against  the  hot  chimney,^  Ouch! 
Why,  dear  me  I     Who  is  here  ? 

[She  has  cried  out  and  is  about  to  run  anay. 

Mrs.  John  reappears, 

Mrs.  John 

Well,  Miss  Walburga,  who's  goin'  to  go  an'  kick 
up  a  row  like  that!  You  c'n  be  reel  quiet.  'Tain't 
nobody  but  me! 

Walburoa 

Dear  me,  but  I've  had  an  awful  frij^t,  Mrs. 
John. 

Mrs.  John 

Well,  then  I  advise  you  to  be  gettin'  out  o'  here 
to-day  —  on  Sunday  ? 

Walburoa 

[Laying  her  hand  over  her  heartJ]  Why,  my 
heart  is  almost  standing  still  yet^  Mrs.  John. 


Mrs.  John 
Vilmfs  the  matter,  Miss  Walburga?  What's 
frighteniii'  you?  You  oughta  know  that  from  your 
pa  that  Sunday  an'  week  day  I  gotta  be  workin' 
aroun'  here  with  them  boies  an'  eases,  dustin'  an' 
tryin'  to  get  rid  o'  the  moths!  An"  then,  after  two 
or  three  weeks,  when  I've  gone  over  the  twelve  or 
eighteen  hundred  theayter  rags  that're  lyin"  here 
—  then  I  gotta  start  all  over  again. 

Walburoa 
I    was    frightened   because   the   chimney   of   the 
lamp  was  still  quite  hot  to  the  touch. 

Mrs.  John 
That's  right.  That  there  lamp  was  burnin'  an' 
I  put  it  out  jus'  a  minute  ago.  [She  lifU  tip  the 
chimney."]  It  don't  bum  me;  my  hands  is  hard. 
[She  lights  the  wick.]  Well,  now  we  has  light. 
Now  I  lit  it  again.  What's  the  danger  here?  I 
don'  see  nothin*. 


Walbuhoa 
But  you  do  look  like  a  ghost,  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 
How  do  you  say  1  looks? 

Walbuhha 
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Oh.  it  just  seems  so  when  one  comes  out  of  the 
vivid  sunlight  into  the  darkness,  into  these  musty 
holes.  It  seems  as  though  one  were  surrounded  by 
ghosts. 
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Mrs.  John 

Well^  you  little  ghost^  why  did  you  come  up  here? 
Is  you  alone  or  has  you  got  somebody  with  you? 
Maybe  papa'U  be  comin'  in  yet? 

Walburoa 

No^  papa  has  been  granted  an  important  audi- 
ence out  in  Potsdam  to-day. 

Mrs.  John 
All  right !     What're  you  lookin'  for  here  then  ? 

I  Walburoa 

I?     Oh^  I  just  came  out  for  a  walk! 

Mrs.  John 

Well^  then  I  advise  you  to  be  gettin  out  o'  here 
again.  No  sun  don't  shine  into  your  papa's  lum- 
ber-room. 

Walburoa 

You  look  so  grey!     You  had  better  go  out  into 

the  sunlight  yourself! 

Mrs.  John 

Oh^  the  sunlight's  just  for  fine  folks!  All  I 
needs  is  a  couple  o'  pounds  o'  dust  an'  dirt  on  my 
lungs. —  You  just  go  along^  missie!  I  gotta  get 
to  work.  I  don'  need  nothin'  else.  I  jus'  lives  on 
mildew  an'  insec'-powder. 

l^She  coughs. 


\ 
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Walburoa 

[Aerl 

[Nenoiuls-]    You  needn't  tell  papa  that 
up  here. 

I  was 

Mas.  John 

Me?     Ain't  I  got  aomelhin'  better  to  do"i 

1  that? 

Walbcroa 

were  to  Bsk  after  me  .  .  . 

f  Mr. 

Spitta 

Who? 

Mrs.  John 
Walburoa 

sons  at  borne  .  .  . 

;  private  lea- 

Well, a'posin"? 

Mas.  John 
Walburga 

Then  be  so  kind 
but  left  again  at  < 

BS  to  tell  him  that  I' 

ve  been  here 

MXS.    JOHN 

So  I'm  to  tell  Mr.  Spilta  but  not  papa? 

Walbcroa 
[/atwluiitart/j.]  Oh,  for  beaven's  sake,  no! 

Mas.  John 

Well,  you  jus'  wait  an"  see!     You  jus*  look  out! 

There's  many  a  one  has  looked  like  yon  an'  has 


come  from  your  part  o'  the  city  an' —  has  gone  to 
the  dogs  in  the  ditch  in  Dragonci  street  or,  even, 
behind  Swedish  hangin's  in  Barnini  street. 

WALBURtiA 

Sarely  yon  don't  mean  to  insinuate,  Mrs.  John. 
and  anrely  you  don't  believe  that  there's  anything 
unpermitted  or  improper  in  my  relations  with  Mr. 
Spitta? 

Mrs.  John 
[In  extreme  fright.]   Shut  up !  —  Somebody's  put 
the  key  into  the  keyhole. 


Blow  out  the  lamp! 

[Mrs.  John  blowi  out  Ike  lamp  quickly. 


Ptpa! 


Mrs.  Jt 


Wa 

Mrs.  John 
Up  into  the  loft  with  you ! 
and  WALBrRDA  both  disappea 


,ugh 


the  trap-door,  ichich  dates  behind  tker 
Trvo  gentlemen,  the  manager  Harro  Hasbenreu- 
ter  and  the  court  actor  Nathanael  Jettel, 
appear  in  the  frame  of  the  outer  door.  The 
manager  is  of  middle  height,  clean  shaven, 
fifty  If  ears  old.  He  taken  long  Heps  and 
shows  a  lively  temperament  in  his  mhale  de- 
meanour. The  cut  of  his  face  is  noble,  hit 
eyet    have    a    vivid,    adventurous    expression. 


Hit  btktfiota-  H   nm^wkct    ttoug,   mkitk  a»- 

twU   «1A    Jb>   tltom^Uy  fitry    mmtnn.     H« 

WMra  m  iigkt  omertnat,  a  tap-hmt  tknH  hatk 

m4w  htmd,  fM  inn  ndi  mmJ  pmU^  Iwrtrr 

iMt*.     Tfcr  0W*n 

VMrf*   Or  Jrpirifciif  aJUdb  «/mMt  < 

<JUN. —  JsnKL  NKsra  a  «wl  of  flmmmA  mmder 

h»  kmU*  •  ttrmm  hmt  mmd  «■  eUg^l  emmt;  k 
■— w  tea  dtofi-    0r  •!••  it  rf «■■  «&«>n  ^irf 


[Cab.-]  Jtte!    Mb^  Jab!— WcB,  mv  yaa 
«   an    :iifiEiMlii,   ^^   dev  feBw!     £k   fraaia 
[■Mia     MaaaL'     Hoc     I**    itMcd    ei^rvtkHig — 
■■Mit       I     r  — HI -»■  lrf>  rf  »T  wtjt  ae-         1 
OU  np!     tiU  1^- 


>m!— Jak!    Mba!    Sk's   bm   Im.    fa 
'      I     •'         ■   •      —   I'     •    ••   [BrOnb. 

X««  MM  am  grt  •  wmi  vrm  n£  ny  p«B 


T««nMiMlHr  ■ 


Mb.  JJ.;  — r»«»g« 


•  •«ba 


J 
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ragedly  againtt  the  trap-door  with  hit  /!»(.]  John! 
John! 


^^Somewhal  impaiient.'\  Can't  we  minsge  with- 
out this  Mrs.  John? 

Hassenreuter 
What?  Do  you  think  that  I,  in  my  dress  suit 
and  with  all  tnj  decorations,  just  back  from  His 
Highness,  can  go  through  my  three  hundred  boxes 
and  cases  just  to  rout  out  the  wretched  rags  that 
you  are  pleased  to  need  for  your  engagement  here? 

I  beg  your  pardon.  But  I'm  not  wont  to  appear 
in  rags  on  my  tours. 

HABliENfiEUTER 

Man  alive,  then  play  in  your  drawers  for  all  I 
care !  It  wouldn't  worry  me !  Only  don't  quite 
forget  who's  standing  before  you.  Because  the 
court  actor  Jettel  is  pleased  to  emit  a  whistle  — 
well,  that's  no  reason  why  the  manager  Harro  Has- 
aenreutcr  should  begin  to  dance.  Confound  it, 
because  some  comedian  wants  a  shabby  turban  or 
two  old  boots,  is  that  any  reason  why  a  pater  fa- 
miliat  like  myself  must  give  up  his  only  spare  time 
at  home  on  Sunday  afternoon?  I  suppose  you  ex- 
pect me  to  cree))  about  on  all  fours  into  the  corners 
here?  No,  my  good  fellow,  for  that  kind  of  thing 
you'll  have  to  look  elsewhere ! 


[Quite  calmlg.^   Would  you  mind  telling  me,  if 
possible,  who  has  been  treading  on  your  corns? 

Hassenrecter 
My  boy,  it's  scarcely  an  hour  Nince  I  had  my  legs 
under  the  same  table  with  a  prince:  post  hoc,  ergo 
propter  hod  — On  your  account  I  got  into  a  con- 
founded 'bus  and  drove  nut  to  this  confounded  hole, 
and  so  ...  if  you  don't  know  how  to  value  my 
kindness,  you  can  get  out ! 


Jkttel 
i    a))pointment    with    : 


You  made  an  a))pointment  with  me  for  four 
o'clock.  Then  you  let  me  wait  one  solid  hour  in 
this  horrible  tenement,  in  these  lovely  halls  with 
their  filthy  brats !  Well,  I  waited  and  didn't  ad- 
dress the  slightest  reproach  to  you.  And  now  you 
have  the  good  taste  and  the  good  manners  to  use  me 
as  a  kind  of  a  cuspidor! 

HABBENHErTER 


Jettkl 
The  devil!     I'm  not  your  boy!     You  seem  to  be 
kind  of  a  clown  that  I  ought  to  force  to  turn  aom- 
mersaults  for  pennies ! 

[Highly  indignant,  he  picki  up  hit  hat  and 
cane  and  gpet. 
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Habsenreuteb 
[Startt,  break*  oul  into  bouterous  laughter  and 
then  colli  out  after  Jettel:]   Don't  make  yourself 
ridiculous!     And,  anyhow.  I'm  not  a  coatumer! 

The  tlamming  of  the  outer  door  ii  heard. 

Hassenreuter 
[PuUi  out  hit  natch.']  The  confounded  idiot ! 
The  damned  mutton  head.^  It's  a  blessing  the  ri- 
dicalous  ass  went!  [Me  putt  the  watch  back  into 
hit  pocket,  pullt  it  out  again  at  once  and  listens. 
lie  walks  rettlestli/  to  and  fro,  then  ttopt,  gazes 
into  hit  lop-hat,  nthich  containt  a  mirror,  and  combs 
hit  hair  carefully.  He  walkt  aver  to  the  vtiddle 
door  and  opens  a  few  of  the  letters  that  lie  heaped 
up  there.     At  the  tame  time  he  tings  in  a  triUing 

"  O  Strassburg.  O  Strassburg, 
Thou  beautiful  old  town," 
Once  more  he  lookt  al  hi*  match.  Suddenly  the 
doorbell  at  hit  head  rings.]  On  the  minute!  Ah, 
but  these  little  girls  can  he  punctual  when  they 
really  care  about  it!  [lie  hurries  out  into  the  hall 
and  is  heard  to  extend  a  loud  and  merry  nielcome 
to  tomeone.  The  trumpet  notes  of  hit  voice  are 
toon  accompanied  by  the  bell-like  tonet  of  a 
fBOman't  speaking.  Very  toon  he  reappears,  at  kit 
tide  an  elegant  young  lady,  Alice  RCtterbusch.] 
—  Ahce !  My  little  Alice !  Come  here  where  I 
can  see  you,  little  girl!  Come  here  into  the  light! 
I  must  see  whether  you're  the  same  infinitely  de- 
lightful, mad  little  Alice  that  you  were  in  the  great 
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1                       days  of  my  career  in  Alsace  ?     Girl,  it  wa 

s  I  who 

1                        taught  you  to  walk!     J   held  your  leading 

strings 

P                        for  your  first  steps.     I  taught  you  how  to  ta 

Ik,  girl ! 

The   things    you   said!     I    hope   you    have 

n't    for- 

gotten! 

Alice  Ruttkbbusch 

Now,  look  here!     You  don't  believe  that  I'm  an                | 

ungrateful  girl? 

HAS8E.VRKUTER 

[Draw*  up  her  vfil.\   Why,  girlie,  you'v 

grown 

younger  instead  of  older. 

Alice  RiixTERBCgcH 

[Flushed   with   delight.]    Well,   a   persor 

would 

just  have  to  lie  like  everything  to  say  that 

S-ou  had 

changed  to  your  disadvantage!     But,  do  yo 

u  know 

—  it's   awful    dark    up    here    really    and  — 

Harro, 

maybe  you  wouliln't  mind  opening  a  window 

a  little 

—  oh,  the  air's  a  bit  heavy,  too. 

HA88ENREUTER 

■'  Pillicock  sat  on  Pillicock-hill." 

"  But  mice  and   rats  and  such  small  deer 

Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  j 

ear." 

rk  and 

difficult  times!     In  spite  of  the   fact  timt 

I   pre- 

ferred  not  to  write  you  of  it,  I  have  no  doubt  that                j 

you  are  informed. 

I             ' 
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Alice  RiJTTERBUSCH 


Bui  it  wasn't  extra  friendly,  you  knowj  for  you 
not  to  answer  one  little  word  to  the  long,  nice  letter 
I  wrote  you, 

Hassbnreuter 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  What's  the  use  of  answering  a  lit- 
tle girl's  letter  if  one  has  both  hands  full  talcing 
care  of  oneself  and  can't  possibly  be  of  the  slight- 
est use  to  her?  Pshaw!  E  nihilo  nihil  fit!  In 
the  vernacular ;  You  can't  get  results  out  of  noth- 
ing! Moth  and  dust!  Dust  and  moths!  And 
that's  all  my  efforts  for  German  culture  in  the  west 
profited  me ! 

Alice  RuTTEitBuscH 
So  you  didn't  turn  over  your  collection  of  prop- 
'  erties  to  manager  Kunz. 

Habsenhsuter 
"  O  StrassbuTg,  0  Strassburg, 
Thou  beautiful  old  town !  " 
No,    little    one,    I    didn't    leave    my    properties    in 
Strassburg !     This  ex-waiter,  ex-innkeeper  and  les- 
see   of    disreputable    dance    halls,    tbis    idiot,    this 
imbecile  who  succeeded  me,  didn't  happen  to  want 
my    stuff.     No,    I    didn't    leave    my    collection    of 
properties  there,  but  what  I  did  have  to  leave  there 
was  forty  thousand  crowns  of  bard-earned  money 
left  me  from  my  old  touring  days  as  an  actor,  and, 
in    addition,   fifty    thousand  crowns    whicb    formed 
the  dowry  of  my  CKCellent  wife.     However,  it  was 
K  piece  of  good  luck,  after  all,  that  I  kept  the 


properties.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  These  fellows  here  .  .  . 
[fee  touchei  one  of  the  mailed  figures]  .  .  .  surely 
you  renieniher  them  ? 

Alice  RiiTTBRBuacH 
Could  I  forgel  my  pasteboard  knights? 

Hassenreuteh 
Very  well,  then :  it  wai  these  pasteboard 
knights  and  all  the  other  trasli  that  surrounds  tliem, 
that  actually,  after  his  hegira,  kept  tlie  old  rag- 
picker and  costumer,  Harro  Eberliard  Hassenreuter, 
above  water.  But  let's  speak  of  cheerful  things: 
1  saw  with  pleasure  in  the  paper  that  his  Excellency 
has  engaged  you  for  Berlin. 

Alice  Rutteebusch 
I  don't  care  a  great  deal  about  it!  I'd  rather 
play  for  you,  and  you  must  promise  me,  when- 
ever you  undertake  the  management  of  a  theatre 
again  —  you  will  proniiBe,  won't  you  ?  —  that  you'll 
let  me  break  my  contract  right  away?  [The  Man- 
ager laughf  heartily.]  I  had  to  be  annoyed  quite 
enough  for  three  long  years  by  the  barn-stormera 
of  the  provinces.  Berlin  I  don't  like,  and  a  court 
theatre  least  of  all.  Lord,  wliot  people  and  what 
a  profession  it  is !  You  know  I  belong  to  your  col- 
lection—  I've  always  belonged  to  it! 

[She    stands    up   primly   among   the   patte- 
board  knightt. 
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Hassknrecter 
Ha,  ha,  ba,  ha!     Well  thrn,  come  to  my  arms, 
faithful  knight! 

[He  open*  his  arm»  wide,  fhe  fiiet  into  them, 
and  they  nom  salute  each  other  with  long, 
continuoui  kiase*. 

Alice  RI'tterbusch 
Go    on,    Harro.     Now    tell    me.     How    is    yonr 
wife? 

Hassenkeuteh 
Teresa  gets  along  very  well  except  that  she  gete 
fatter  every  day  in  spite  of  sorrow  and  worries. — 
Oirl,  gid,  how  fragrant  you  arc!  [He  preiiei  her 
to  himJ\  Do  you  know  that  you're  a  devilish  dan- 
gerous person? 

Alice  RiJTTERBuscH 
D'you  think  I'm  an  idiot?     Of  course  I'm  dan- 
geronsl 

Hassenbeutir 
Well,  I'll  be  .  .  .! 

Alice  Rijtterbusch 
Why,  do  you  think  if  I  didn't  know  it  was  dan- 
gerous, dangerous  for  us  both,  I'd  make  au  appoint- 
ment witli  you  out  here  in  this  lovely  neighbourhood, 
under  this  sltiffy  roof?  By  the  way.  though,  since 
I'm  always  bound  to  have  tlic  queerest  luck  if  ever 
I  do  go  a  bit  on  questionable  ways,  whom  should 
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I  meet  on  the  stairs  but  Nsthanael  Jettel?  I  al- 
mast  ran  into  the  gentleoian's  arms !  He'll  take 
good  care  that  my  vi siting  you  doesn't  remain  our 
secret. 

Hassznbeuter 

I  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  writing  down  the 

date.     The  fellow  insists  on  asserting  —  ha,  ba,  hsi 

—  that  I  made  an  engagement  with  him  for  this 

very  afternoon. 

Alice  Rctterbusch 
And  that  wasn't  the  only  person  I  met  on  the 
six  flights.  And  as  for  the  dear  little  children  that 
roll  about  on  the  stairs  here!  What  they  called  out 
after  mc  was  unparliamentary  to  a  degree  —  such 
vulgarities  as  I've  never  heard  from  such  little  beg- 
gars in  my  life. 


l^Laughi,  then  speaks  ieriouilff.']  Ah,  yea!  But 
one  gets  accustomed  to  that.  You  could  never  write 
down  all  the  life  that  sweeps  down  these  stairs 
with  its  soiled  petticoats  —  the  life  tliat  cringes  and 
creeps,  moans,  sighs,  sweats,  cries  out,  curses,  mut- 
ters, hammers,  planes,  jeers,  steals,  drives  its  dark 
trades  up  and  down  tliese  stairs  —  the  sinister  crea- 
tures that  hide  here,  playing  their  zither,  grind- 
ing their  accordions,  sticking  in  need  and  hunger 
and  misery,  leading  their  vicious  lives  —  no,  it'a 
beyond  one's  power  of  recording.  And  your  old 
manager,  last  but  not  least,  runs,  groans,  sighs, 
sweats,  cries  out  and  curses  with  the  best  of  them. 


Ha,   ha,   ha,   girlie!     I've   had   a   pretty   wretched 


Alice  Ruttbrsusch 
Oh,  by  the  way,  d'you  know  whom  I  ran  into 
just  as  I  was  making  for  the  railroad  station  at  the 
Zoological  Garden  >  The  good  old  Prince  Statthal- 
ter!  And  straight  off,  cool  as  a  cucumber  —  that's 
my  way  you  know  —  I  tripped  along  next  to  him 
for  twenty  Diinutes  and  got  him  absorbed  in  a  con- 
versation. And  then  something  happened,  Harro, 
upon  my  honour,  just  as  I'm  going  to  tell  you  — 
literally  and  truly :  Suddenly  on  the  bridle-path 
His  Majesty  came  riding  along  with  a  great  suitc- 
I  thought  I'd  sink  into  the  earth  with  embarrass- 
ment And  Hia  Majesty  laughed  right  out  and 
threatened  his  Serenity  playfully  with  his  finger. 
But  I  was  delighted,  you  may  believe  me.  The 
main  thing  comes  now,  however.  Just  think !  His 
Serenity  asked  me  whether  I'd  be  glad  to  go  back 
to  Strassburg  if  the  manager  Hassenreuter  were 
to  assume  direction  of  the  theatre  there  again. 
Well,  you  may  know  that  1  almost  jumped  for  joy! 

Hassenreuter 
ITkront  off  hit  overcoat  and  itand:)  mlh  hit  deeo- 
rationt  duptaged.^  You  probably  couldn't  help  no- 
ticing that  His  Serenity  had  had  a  most  excellent 
breakfast.  Aha!  We  had  breakfast  together! 
We  attended  an  exquisite  little  stag  party  pven  by 
Prince  Huprecht  nut  in  Potsdam.  I  don't  den}', 
therefore,  that  a  turn  for  good  may  take  place  in 
the  miserable  fate  of  your  friend. 
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Sweetheart, 
ambassador ! 


Alice  Ruttkibcsch 

vou   look  like  a   statesman,  like  i 


H  ABSS  N'aiUTEB 


Ah,  don't  you  know  this  breast  covered  with  high 
and  exalted  decorations?  Klarchen  and  Egmont! 
Here  you  can  drink  your  fill!  {Theg  embrace  each 
other  anere.]  Carpe  diem!  Enjoy  the  passing 
hour!  Ah,  my  little  Miss  Simplicity,  champagne 
is  not  recorded  at  present  on  the  repertory  of  your 
old  m&nager,  inspirer  and  friend.  [  He  open*  a 
rrooden  cate  and  dram*  forth  a  bottle  of  mine.]  But 
this  old  cloister  vintage  isn't  to  be  sneeaed  at 
either!  [He  putU  the  cork.  At  the  tame  mo- 
ment the  door  bell  nngt.]  What?  Sh!  I  wonder 
who  has  the  monstrous  impudence  lo  ring  here  on 
Sunday  afternoon?  [The  bell  ringt  with  increated 
rioleHce.\  Confound  it  all  —  the  fellow  must  be  a 
lunatic.  Little  girl,  suppose  you  withdraw  into  the 
librarj-.  [Alice  hurrie*  into  the  librarg.  The  ring- 
ing {*  repeated.  He  harrie*  to  the  door.]  Either 
be  patient  or  go  to  the  devil.  [He  it  heard  opening 
Ihe  door.]  Who?  WTiat?  "It  is  I,  Miss  Wal- 
burga."  What?  I  am  not  Miss  Walburga.  I  am 
not  tJie  daughter.  I  am  the  father.  Oh,  it's  you, 
Mr,  Spitta!  Your  very  humble  servant.  I'm  only 
her  father  —  only  her  father!     What  is  it  that  you 

HAHSENREt'TER  reappear*  in  the  pottage  accom- 
panied by  Erich  Spitta,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-one,  tpectacled,  with  keen  and  not  un- 
dittinguithed    features.     Spitta    paitet    at    a 
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iludent  of  theology  and  is  earreipondingly 
dretied.  He  doe»  not  hold  himself  erect  and 
kit  development  showt  Ike  influence  of  over- 
iludg  and  underfeeding. 

Habsenbeuter 
Did  you  intend  to  give  my  daughter  one  of  jonr, 
private  leuons  here  in  my  atoreroom? 

S  PITTA 

I  was  riding  past  on  tbe  tram-car  and  I  really 
thought  I  had  seen  Miss  Walburga  hurry  into  the 
■doorway  downstairs. 

Hasbenbeittkh 

No  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  my  dear  Spitta. 

At  this  moment  my  daughter  Walburga  is  attending 

a  ritualistic  service  with  her  mother  in  the  Anglican 

church. 

Spitta 
Then  perhaps  you'll  forgive  my  intrusion.  I 
touli  the  liberty  of  coming  upstairs  because  I 
thought  that  Miss  Walburga  might  not  find  it  un- 
pleasant or  useless  to  have  an  escort  home  through 
this  neighbourhood. 

Habsenrbuter 
Very  good!  Very  excellent!  But  she  isn't  here. 
I  regret  it.  I'm  here  myself  by  the  merest  chance 
—  on  account  of  the  mail.  And  in  addition,  I  have 
other  pressing  engagementa.  Can  I  do  anything 
else  for  you? 
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Spitta  politkes  kit  gtaxits  and  betratji  t'gn*  of  em- 
barrassmertf. 

One  doesn't  grow  used  to  the  darkness  at  once.       I 

Hassenreuter 
Perhaps  you  stand  in  need  of  the  tuition  due  j-ou. 
Sorry,  but  unfortunately  I  have  the  habit  of  going 
out  with  only  some  smaU  change  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket.  So  I  must  ask  you  to  have  patience  until 
I  am  at  borne  again. 

Spitta 
Not  the  least  hurry  in  the  world. 

Habsenreuter 
^'  Yes,  it's  easy  for  you  to  say  that.     I'm  like  a 

hunted  animal,  my  dear  fellow  .  ,  . 

Spitta 
And  yet  I   would  like  to  beg   for  a  minute  of 
your  precious  time.     I  can't  but  look  upon  this  un- 
expected meeting  as  a  kind  of  providential  arrange- 
ment    In  short:  may  I  put  a  question  to  you? 

Hassknreuteb 
[7i(A  hit  eget  on  ku  tvatch,  which  he  hat  jutl 
been  winding.'\  One  minute  exactly.     By  the  watch, 
my  good  fellow! 
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Both  my  question  and  your  answer  need  hardly 
take  that  long. 

Habbenreuter 
Well,  then! 

Spitt* 
Have  I  any  talent  for  the  stage? 

Habsenreuter 
For  the  love  of  God,  man!  Have  you  gone  mad? 
—  Forgive  me,  my  dear  fellow,  if  a  ca8e  like  this 
excites  me  to  the  point  of  being  discourteous.  You 
have  certainly  given  the  lie  to  the  saying:  naAira 
non  facit  laltut  by  the  unnatural  leap  that  youVc 
taken.  I  must  first  get  my  breath  after  that!  And 
now  let's  put  an  end  to  this  at  once.  Believe  me, 
if  we  were  both  to  discuss  the  question  now  we 
wouldn't  come  to  any  conclusion  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  rather,  let  us  say  years. —  You  are  a  the- 
ologian by  profession,  my  good  fellow,  and  you 
were  born  in  a  parsonage.  You  have  all  the  neces- 
sary connections  and  a  smooth  road  to  a  comfortable 
way  of  life  ahead  of  you.  How  did  you  hit  upon 
such  a  notion  as  this? 

Spitta 
That's  a  long  story  of  the  inner  life,  Mr.  Has- 
senreuter,  of  difficult  spiritual  struggles  — -  a  story 
which,  until  this  moment,  has  been  an  absolute  se- 
cret and  known  only  to  myself.  But  my  good  for- 
tune led  m*  into  your  house  and  from  that  moment 
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on  I  felt  that  I  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  true  aim  of  my  life. 

Habeenheuter 

[  Wildly  impatient.^  That's  very  creditable  to  me ; 
that  does  honour  to  my  family  and  myself!  [He 
puts  hit  handi  on  Spitta's  thoaiderg.l  And  yet  I 
must  make  it  in  the  form  of  an  urgent  request  that, 
at  this  moment,  you  refrain  from  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  question.     My  affairs  cannot  wait. 

Spitta 
Then  I  will  only  add  the  expression  of  my  abso- 
lutely firm  decision. 

Hassenreuter 
But,  my  dear  Spitta.  who  has  put  these  mad  nct- 
tions  into  your  head?  I've  taken  real  pleasure  in 
the  thought  of  you.  Vvt  really  been  quietly  en- 
vying you  the  peaceful  parsonage  that  was  to  be 
yours.  I've  attached  no  special  significance  to  cer- 
tain literary  ambitions  that  one  is  likely  to  pick 
up  in  the  metropolis.  That's  a  mere  phase,  I 
thought,  and  will  be  quite  passing  in  bis  case !  And 
now  you  want  to  become  an  actor?  God  help  you, 
were  I  your  father!  I'd  lock  you  up  on  bread  and 
water  and  not  let  you  out  again  until  the  very 
memory  of  this  folly  was  gone.  DixH  And  now, 
good-bye,  my  dear  man. 

Spitta 

I'm  afraid  that  locking  me  up  or  resorting  to 

force  of  any  kind  would  not  help  in  my  case  at  all. 


But,  mnn  alive,  you  want  to  become  an  actor  — 
you,  with  your  round  shoulders,  with  your  specta- 
cles and,  above  all,  with  your  hoarse  and  sharp  roice, 
It'a  im possible. 

S  PITTA 

If  such  fellows  as  I  exist  in  real  life,  why  ' ; f! 
shouldn't  they  exist  on  the  stage  too?  And  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  a  smooth,  well-sounding  voice, 
probably  combined  with  the  Goetlie-Schiller- Weimar 
school  of  idealistic  artifice,  is  harmful  rather  than 
helpful.  The  only  question  is  whether  you  would 
take  me,  just  as  X  am,  as  a  pupil.' 


Hasbenri 

IHattilj/  draw*  on  kis  oveTcoat.]  I  would  not. 
In  the  first  place  my  school  of  acting  is  only  one 
of  the  schools  of  idealistic  artifice  which  you  men- 
tion. In  the  second  place  I  wouldn't  be  responsi- 
ble to  your  father  for  such  an  action.  And  in  the 
third  place,  we  quarrel  enough  as  it  is  —  every  time 
you  stay  to  supper  at  my  house  after  giving  your 
lessons.  If  you  were  my  pupil,  we'd  come  to  blows. 
And  now,  Spitta,  I  must  catch  the  car. 

S  PITT  A 

My  father  is  already  informed.  In  *  letter  of 
twelve  pages,  I  have  given  him  a  full  history  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  within  me  .  .  . 

Hassenreuter 
I'm  sure  the  old  gentleman  will   feel  flattered! 
And  now  come  along  with  mc  or  I'll  go  insane! 


M 
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Hamknhkuter  forcibly  taltes  Spitta  out  jeith  him. 
The  door  is  heard  to  dam.  The  room  grant 
lilent  but  for  the  itninteTrupled  roar  of  Berlin, 
mkick  can  note  be  clearly  heard.  The  trap- 
door to  the  lofl  it  now  opened  and  Walburoa 
Hashenhkuteh  clambers  damn  in  mad  hatte. 
followed  by  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 
[Whitpering    vehemently.^    T\'hflt'a    tlie    matter? 
Nothin'  ftin't  happened. 


Mrs.  John,  I'll  acreatn!  I'll  have  to  scresm  in 
another  second !  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  I  can't  help 
it  much  longer,  Mrs.  John! 


Stnff  a  handkerchief  between  j 
lin't  nothin'!     Why  d'you  take  "i 


r  teeth !     There 


[With  chattering  teeth,  making  every  effort  to 
tupprest  her  jobf.]  I'm  frightened !  Oh.  I'm 
frightened  to  death,  Mrs.  John! 


Mas.  JoH^ 
I'd  hke  to  know  what  you're 


BO  scared  about ! 


Wa  LB  PROA 

Why,  didn't  you  see  that  horrible  man? 
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Mrs.  John 
That     ain't     nothin'     so     horrible.     That's     m; 
brother  what  sometimes  helps  me  clean  up  yoor  pa's 
things  here. 

Walbuboa 
And  that  girl  who  sits  with  her  back  to  the  chim- 
ney and  whinea? 


Well]  your  mother  didn't  act  no  different  whea 
rou  was  expected  to  come  into  the  world. 


Oh,  it's  aU  over  with  me.     I'll  die  if  papa  comes 
b»ck. 

Mrb.  John 
Well  then  hurry  and  get  out  an'  don'  fool  roun' 
no  more! 

[Mrs.  John  accompanie*  the  horrified  girl 
along  the  paiiage,  leli  her  out,  and  then 
retumi. 

Mrs.  John 
Thank  God,  that  girl  don'  know  but  what  the 
moon  it  made  o'  cheese! 

[She  takes  the  uncorked  bottle,  pours  out  a 
glass  full  of  nnne  and  takes  it  tvith  her  to 
the  loft  into  tBhich  the  disappears. 


The  room  is  scarcely  empty   Tuken 


Has 
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[Act  1 


Hassenreuter 

[SiiU  in  the  door.  Singing.l  *'  Come  on  down, 
O  Madonna  Teresa!"  [He  calls:]  A^ce  I  [StUlin 
the  door.'\  Come  on !  Help  me  put  up  my  iron  bar 
with  a  double  lock  before  the  door.  Alice!  [He 
comes  forward.]  Any  one  else  who  dares  to  inter- 
rupt our  Sunday  quiet  —  anathema  sit!  Here! 
You  imp!  Where  are  you,  Alice?  [He  observes 
the  bottle  and  lifts  it  against  the  light,]  What? 
Half  empty !  The  little  scamp !  [From  behind  the 
door  of  the  library  a  pleasant  woman's  voice  is  heard 
singing  coloratura  passages.li  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Heavens  and  earth!     She's  tipsy  already. 


THE  SECOND  ACT 

'Mrs.  John'b  room*  on  the  second  floor  of  ike  ». 
house  in  the  attio  of  ivkich  Hai 
hat  tlored  his  properties  A  high,  deep, 
greeji-tinted  room  which  betrayt  iU  original 
ufe  as  part  of  a  barrackt.  The  rear  nail 
thows  a  double  door  rvhich  givet  on  the  outer 
hall.  Above  thii  door  there  hangi  a  bell  con- 
nected bg  a  wire  milh  the  knob  outside.  To 
the  right  of  the  door  a  partition,  covered  rvilh 
mall-paper,  projects  into  the  room.  Thii  par- 
tition take*  a  rectangular  turn  and  extendi  to 
the  right  wall.  A  portion  of  the  room  it  Ihui 
partitioned  off  and  serves  as  sleeping-chamber. 
From  within  the  partition,  rvhich  it  about  six 
feet  high,  cupboards  are  seen  against  the  wall. 

Entering  the  room  from  the  hall,  one  observes  to 
the  left  a  sofa  covered  with  oH-cloth.  The 
back  of  the  sofa  is  pushed  against  the  parti- 
tion wall.  The  latter  is  adorned  with  small 
photographs:  the  foreman-maton  John  as  a 
soldier,  Johh  and  his  wife  in  their  wedding 
garb,  etc.  An  oval  table,  covered  with  a  faded 
cotton  cloth,  stands  before  the  sofa.  In  order 
to  reach  the  entrance  of  the  sleeping-chamber 
from  the  door  it  it  necestary  to  pass  the  table 
and  sofa.  This  entrance  it  closed  by  hang- 
ings of  blue,  cotton  cloth.     Against  the  narrow 
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front  mall  of  the  partition  stands  a  neatly 
equipped  kitchen  cabinet.  To  the  right, 
againit  the  wall  of  the  main  room,  the  ttoce. 
This  corner  of  the  room  serve*  the  purposes  of 
kitchen  and  pantry.  Sitting  on  the  sofa  one 
mould  look  straight  at  the  left  wall  of  the 
room,  which  is  broken  by  two  large  rvindows. 
A  neatly  planed  board  has  been  fastened  to 
the  nearer  of  the  windows  to  serve  as  a  kind 
of  desk.  Upon  it  are  lying  blue-prints,  coun- 
ier-drarcings,  an  inch-measure,  a  compass  and 
a  square.  A  small,  raised  platform  is  teen  be- 
neath the  farther  window.  Upon  it  stands  a 
tmatl  table  mlh  glasses.  An  old  easy  chair 
of  cane  and  a  number  of  simple  wooden  chairs 
complete  the  frugal  equipment  of  the  room, 
which  creates  an  impression  of  neatness  and 
orderliness  such  as  is  often  found  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  childless  couples. 

It  is  about  five  o'clock  of  an  afternoon  tonard 
the  end  of  May.  The  warm  sunlight  shijiei 
through  the  windows. 

The  foreman-mason  John,  a  good-natured,  bearded 
man  of  forty,  sits  at  the  desk  in  the  foreground 
taking  notes  from  the  building  plans. 

Mrs.  John  sitt  sewing  on  the  small  platform  by 
the  farther  ivindow.  She  is  very  pale.  There 
is  something  gentle  and  pain-touched  about 
her,  but  her  face  shows  an  expression  of  deep 
contentment,  mhich  is  broken  only  now  and 
then  by  a  momentary  gleam  of  restlessness  and 
suspense.  A  neat  new  perambulator  stands  by 
her  tide.     In  it  lies  a  neivbom  child. 
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John 

{^Modestly.'l  Mother,  how*d  it  be  if  I  was  to 
open  the  window  jus'  a  «peck  an'  was  to  light  my 
pipe  for  a  bit? 

Mrs.  John 

Does  you  have  to  smoke?  If  not,  you  better  let 
it  be! 

John 

No,  I  don't  has  to,  mother.  Only  I'd  like  to! 
Never  mind,  though.  A  quid '11  be  just  as  good  in 
the  end. 

[With  comfortable  circumatantiality  he  pre- 
pares a  new  quid, 

Mrs.  John 

[After  a  brief  silence.']  How's  that?  You  has  to 
go  to  the  public  registry  office  again? 

John 

That's  what  he  told  me,  that  I  had  to  come  back 
again  an'  tell  him  exackly  .  .  .  that  I  had  to  give 
the  exack  place  an'  time  when  that  little  kid  was 
born. 

Mrs.  John 

Holding  a  needle  in  her  mouth."]   Wdl,  why 
didn't  you  tell  him  that  right  away? 

John 
How  was  I  to  know  it?     I  didn't  know,  you  see. 


Mrs.  John 


You  wasn't.  Thai's  right.  If  you  goes  an' 
leaves  me  here  in  Berlin  an'  stays  from  one  year's 
end  to  another  in  Hamburg,  an'  at  most  comes  to 
see  me  once  a  month  —  how  is  you  to  know  what 

happens  in  your  own  home? 

John 

Don't  you   want  nie  to   go   where  the  boss  has 

most  work  for  me.'     I  goes  where  I  c'n  make  good 

Mrs.  John 
I  wrote  you  in  my  letter  as  how  our  little  boy 
was  bom  in  this  here  room. 

John 
I  knows  that  an'  I  told  him  that.  Ain't  that 
natural,  I  axes  him,  that  the  child  was  born  in  our 
room?  An'  he  says  that  ain't  natural  at  all.  Well 
then,  says  I,  for  all  I  cares,  maybe  it  was  up  in 
the  loft  with  the  rats  an'  mice !  I  got  mad  like 
'cause  he  said  mavbe  the  child  wasn't  born  here  at 
all.  Then  he  yefls  at  me:  What  kind  o'  talk  is 
that?  What.'  says  I.  I  takes  an  interest  in  wages 
an'  carnin'  an'  not  in  talk  —  not  me,  Mr.   Regis- 
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r  I'm  to  give  him  the  exact  day  e 


Mrs.  John 
An'  didn't  I  write  it  sll  out  for  you  on  a  bit  □' 


When  a  man's  mad  he's  forgetful.  I  believe  if 
he'd  up  and  axed  we:  Is  you  Paul  John,  foreman- 
mason?  I'd  ha'  answered:  I  don'  know.  Well  an' 
then  I'd  been  a  hit  jolly  too  an'  taken  a  drink 
or  two  with  Fritz.  An'  while  we  was  doin'  that 
who  comes  alon^  but  Schubert  an'  Karl  an'  they 
says  as  how  I  has  to  set  up  on  account  o'  bein"  a 
father  now.  Those  fellers,  they  didn't  let  me  go 
an"  they  was  wait  in"  downstairs  in  front  o"  the 
public  registry.  An'  so  I  kept  thinkin'  o'  them 
atandin'  there.  So  when  he  axes  me  on  what  day 
my  wife  was  delivered,  I  didn't  know  nothin'  an' 
just  laughed  right  in  his  face. 

Mrs.  John 
I  wish  you'd  first  attended  to  what  yoa  had  to 
an'  left  your  drinkin'  till  later. 

John 
It's  easy  to  say  that!     But  if  you're  up  to  them 
kind  o'  tricks  in  your  old  age.  mother,  you  can't 
blame  me  for  bein'  reel  glad. 


M 


All  right.  You  go  on  to  tlie  registry  now  an' 
say  that  your  child  was  borne  by  your  wife  in  your 
dwellin'  on  the  twenty-fifth  o'  May. 

John 

Wasn't  it   on   the  tweu ty -sixth  ?     'Cause    I   said 

right  along  the  twenty-sixth.     Then    he  must  ha' 

noticed  that  I  wasn't  quite  sober.      So  he  says:      If 

that's  a  fflc',  all  right;  if  not,  you  gotta  come  back, 


Mhs.  John- 
u'd  belter  leai 


The  door  U  opened  and  Selma 
n-retcked   peramhulofor 


preienU    the 
taddeirt   contratl    to   Mrs.   John's.     Swaddled 
pitiful  ragt  a  newly  born  child  lies  therein. 


H 


MRt 


Oh,  no,  Selma,  comin'  into  my  room  with  that 
there  siek  child  —  that  was  all  right  before.  But 
that  can't  be  done  no  more. 


He  just  gasps  with  that  cough  o'  1 
lur  place  they  smokes  all  the  time. 


I  told  you,  Seln 
to  time  and  gel  m. 
Adelbert  is  here  ; 


Mrs.  John 

,  that  you  could  come  from  time 
k  or  bread.  But  while  my  little 
i"  c'n  catch  maybe  consumptio 


J 


or  somethin',  you  just  leave  that  poor  little  thing 
at  home  with  his  fuie  mother. 

Selma 

[TeaTfulli).'\  Mother  ain't  been  home  at  all  ya- 
terday  or  to-daj-.  I  can't  get  no  sleep  with  this 
child.  He  just  moans  all  night.  I  gotta  get  some 
sleep  aometitne!  I'll  jump  outs  the  window  first 
thing  or  I'll  let  the  baby  lie  in  the  middle  o'  the 
street  an'  run  away  so  no  policeman  can't  sever 
find  me! 

John 

[Lookt  at  Ike  strange  child.']  Looks  bad ! 
Mother,  why  don't  you  try  an'  do  somethin'  for  the 
little  beggar? 

Mrb.  John 
\Puihing  Selm.^  and  the  perambulalor  out  de- 
terminedly.] March  outa  this  room.  That  can't  be 
done,  Paul.  When  you  got  your  own  you  can't  be 
lookin'  out  for  other  people's  brats.  That  Knobbe 
woman  c'n  look  after  her  own  affairs.  It's  differ- 
ent with  Selma.  [7*0  the  girl.]  You  c"n  come  in 
when  you  want  to.  You  c'n  cotne  in  here  after  a 
while  an'  take  a  nap  even.  [She  lockt  the  door. 

John 
You    used    to   take   a    good   deal    o'    interest   in 
Knobbc'a  dirty  little  brats. 

Mrs.  John 
Vou  don"  understan'  that.     I  don'  want  our  little 
Adelbert  to  be  catehin'  sore  ej'es  or  convulsions  or 
somethin'  like  that. 


John 
Maybe  yon're  right.  Only,  don't  go  an'  cali  him 
Adelbert,  mother.  That  ain't  a  good  thing  to  do, 
to  call  a  child  by  the  same  name  as  one  that  was 
carried  off,  unbaptised,  a  week  after  it  was  bom. 
Let  that  be,  mother.     I  can't  stand  for  that,  mother. 


A  knocking  i 
open. 


heard  at  the  door.     John  u  about  to 


John 
WeU,  somebody  wants  to  get  in ! 

Mrs.  John 


ain't        I 


\HastUtf  turning  the  key  in  the  lack.']  I 
goin'  to  have  everybody  riuinin'  in  on  me  now  that 
I'm  sick  as  tliis.  [She  littent  at  the  door  and  then 
calU  out:'\    J  can't  open!     What  d'you  want? 

A  Woman's  Voice 
[Sometnhat  deep  and  mannUh  in  tone.'\   It  is  Mrs. 
Hassen  renter. 


[Surpriifd.]  Goodness  gracious!  [She  open*  the 
door.~\  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Hossenreuter !  I 
didn't  even  know  who  it  was ! 

Mm.  HASPENBEfTKR  has  now  entered,  followed  by 
Walburoa.  She  U  a  coloiial,  attkmatic  ladg 
over  fiftg.     Walburga  it  dreited  with  greater 


1 
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timplicity  than  in  the  firit  act.     She  carrie*  a 
rather  large  package. 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 

How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  John?     Although  climbing 

stairs  is  .  .  ,  i-ery  hard   for  me  ...  I  wanted  to 

see   how  everything  .  .  ,  goes  with  you  after  the 

.  .  .  yea,  the  very  liappy  event. 


I'm  getti: 


Mrs.  John 
'  along  again  kind  o'  half  way. 

Mrs.   HAasENREUTER 


That  is  probably  your  husband,  Mrs.  Juhn  ? 
Well,  one  musl  say,  one  is  bound  to  say,  that  your 
dear  wife,  in  the  long  time  of  waiting  —  never  com- 
plained, was  always  cheery  and  merry,  and  did  her 
work  well  for  my  husband  upstairs. 


That's  right.     She 


John 
ivns  mighty  glad,  too. 


Mrs.  HANjtF.NRRi'TRR 
Well,   then   we'll    have   the   pleasure  — at  least, 
your  wife  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at 
home  oftener  than  heretofore. 

Mrs.  John 

I  has  a  good  husband,  Mrs.  Hassenreuter,  who 

takes  care  o'  me  an'  has  good  habits.     An'  because 

Paul   was   workin'  out   o'   town   you   musn't   think 

there  was   any  danger  o'  his  leavin'  me.     But  a 
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man  like  that,  where  his  brother  has  a  boy  o'  twelve 
in  the  non-commissioned  officers'  school  .  .  .  it's  no 
kind  o'  life  for  him  havii.-  no  cliildren  o'  his  own. 
He  gets  to  thinkin'  queer  thoiighta.  There  he  is 
in  Hamburg,  makin'  good  money,  an'  he  has  the 
chance  every  day  and  —  well  —  tJien  he  takes  a  no- 
tion, raaybe,  he'd  like  to  go  to  America. 


John 


1  thought. 


.  ifs 


Mrs.  John 
Well,    you    see,    witli    ua    poor    people 
hard-earned  bread  that  wc  eats  ...  an'  yet  .  ,  . 

[lightlg  she  rum  her  hand  through  John's  Autr] 

on  that  account  —  you  see  how  the  tears  is  runnin' 
down  hia  cheeks  —  well,  he's   mighty  happy  any- 


That's  because  three  years  ago  we  had  a  little  i 
feller  an'  when  he  was  a  week  old  he  took  sick  an'  || 
died.  '{ 

Mrs.  Hassenseuter 
My  husband  has  already  .  .  .  yea,  my  husband 
did  tell  me  about  that  .  .  .  how  deeply  you  grieved 
over  that  little  son  of  yours.  Voo  know  how  it  is 
■  .  .  you  know  how  my  good  husband  has  his  eyes 
and  his  heart  open  to  everything.  And  if  it's  a 
question  of  people  who  are  about  him  or  who  give 
him  their  services  —  then  everj-thing  good  or  bad. 
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res,  etetj'thinf;  good  or  bad  that  happens  to  them, 
seouH  just  as  though  it  had  huppened  to  himself. 

Mrs.  John 

I  mind  as  if  it  was  this  day  how  lie  snt  in  the 

curridge  that  time  with  the  little  child's  eoflin  on 

his    knees.     He    wouldn't    let    the    gravediggcr    so 

much  as  tonch  it. 

John 
\Wiping  the  moisture  out  of  hit  eye*.]    That's  the 
way  it  was.      No.      1   couldn't  let  hiui  do  that. 


Mrs 


Hasbenrei'teh 


lad  to 


Jtut  think,  to-day  at  the  dinner-table  y 
drink  wine  —  suddenly,  to  drink  wine!  Wine! 
For  years  and  years  the  city-water  in  decanters 
has  been  our  only  table  drink  .  .  .  absolutely  the 
only  one.  Dear  children,  said  my  husband.—  You 
know  tliat  he  had  just  returned  from  an  eleven  or 
twelve  day  trip  to  Alsace.  Let  us  drink,  my  hus- 
band said,  tlie  health  of  tny  good  and  faithful  Mrs. 
John,  because  ...  he  cried  out  in  Jiis  beautiful 
voice  .  .  .  because  she  is  a  visible  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  cry  of  a  mother  heart  is  not  indifferent 
to  our  Lord. —  And  so  we  drunk  your  health,  clink- 
ing our  glasses!  Well,  and  here  I'm  bringing  you 
at  my  husband's  special  ...  at  his  very  special 
nnd  particular  order  ...  an  apparatus  for  the 
sterilisation  of  milk. —  Walburga,  you  may  unpack 
the  boiler. 

Hawenhedter  entert  unceremonioutlg  through  the 
outer  door  ivhich  hat  ttood  ajar.     He  ir>eari  a 
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top-hat,  tpring  ot'ercoal,  carriet  a  tilver-headei 
cane,  in  a  rvord,  ii  gotten  up  in  hia  tometvhat 
shabby    week-day    outfit.     He    tpeaks     hattilj 

and  ahnost  without  pautet. 

Hassenreuter 
[Wiping  the  tmeat  from  hit  forehead.^  Berlin  is 
hot,  ladies  uiid  gentlemen,  hot '.  And  the  cholera 
is  as  near  iis  St.  Petersburg!  Now  you've  com- 
plained to  my  pupils,  Spitta  and  Kiiferstein,  Mrs. 
John,  that  your  little  one  doesn't  seem  to  gain  in 
weight.  Now,  of  course,  it's  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  general  decadence  of  our  age  that  the  ma- 
jority of  mothers  are  either  unwilling  to  narse  their 
olfspring  or  incapahle  of  it.  But  you've  already 
lost  one  child  on  account  of  diarrhma,  Mrs.  John. 
No,  there's  no  Iiclp  for  it:  we  must  call  a  spade  s 
spade.  And  so,  in  order  that  you  do  not  meet 
with  the  same  misfortune  over  again,  or  fall  into 
the  hands  of  old  women  whose  advice  is  usually 
quite  deadly  for  an  infant  — -  in  order  that  these 
things  may  not  happen,  I  say,  I  have  caused  my 
wife  to  bring  you  this  apparatus.  I've  brought  up 
all  my  cliildren,  Walburga  included,  by  the  help  of 
such  an  apparatus  .  .  -  Aha !  So  one  gets  a 
glimpse  of  you  again,  Mr.  John !  Bravo!  The 
emperor  needs  soldiers,  and  you  needed  a  tepre- 
aentative  of  your  race!  So  I  congratulate  you  "wxQi 
all  my  heart. 

[//e  ihakes  John's  hand  vigorously. 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 
[Leaning  over  the  infant.]    How  much   .  .   .  how 
much  did  he  weigh  at  birth.' 


^ 
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Mrs.  John 
He  weighed  exactly  eight  pounds  and  ten  grams. 

Hassenreuter 

[With  notsy  jovialxty,'\  Ha,  ha,  ha!  A  vigorous 
product,  I  must  saj!  Eight  pounds  and  ten 
grams  of  good  healthy,  German  national  flesh! 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 

Look  at  his  ejes!  And  his  little  nose!  His 
father  over  again !  Why,  the  little  fellow  is  really, 
really,  the  very  image  of  you,  Mr.  John. 

Hassenreuter 

I  trust  that  you  will  have  the  boy  received  into 
the  communion  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Mrs.  John 

\Wiih  happy  impressiveneMi,^  Oh,  he'll  be  chris- 
tened properly,  right  in  the  parochial  church  at  the 
font  by  a  clergyman. 

Hassenreuter 
Right !     And  what  are  his  baptismal  names  to  be  ? 

Mrs.  John 

Well,  you  know  the  way  men  is.  That's  caused 
a  lot  o'  talk.  I  was  thii^n'  o'  "  Bruno,"  but  he 
won't  have  it! 

Hassenrxutbr 
Surely  Bruno  isn't  a  bad  name. 
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That  may  be. 
a  good  enough  na 
ion  about  that. 


lin't  sayin'  but  what  Bruno  is 
I  don't  want  to  give  no  opin- 


Mrs.  John 


^Vhy  don't  you  say  as  how  I  has  a  brother  what'a 
twelve  years  younger'n  me  an'  what  don't  always 
do  just  right?  B\it  that's  only  'cause  there's  so 
mucli  temptation.     That  boy's  a  good  buy.     Onljr 

you  won't  believe  it. 


IT, 
namesake 


-  what's  under  police  sooperv 


John 
'.k  tudden  Tage.\  Jettc  .  .  .  yon 
JK  that  feller  was  to  us!  What 
1  want  our  hltle  feller  to  be  the 
n't  help  sayin'  it 


Then,    for 
patron  saint. 


Hashenreuter 
heaven's    sake,    get 


John 


Lord  protect  me  from  sich !  I  tried  to  take  an 
interest  in  Bruno!  I  got  him  a  job  in  a  machine- 
shop  an'  didn't  get  notlua'  outa  it  but  annoyance 
an'  disgrace '.  God  forbid  that  he  should  come 
aroun"  an'  have  anythin'  to  do  with  this  little  feller 
o' mine.  [He  clenchei  his  fiH.^  If  that  was  to  bop- 
pen,  Jette,  I  wouldn't  be  responsible  for  myself .'! 


i 


[Scratching  the  back  of  hii  head.]  I  can't  aajr  as 
to  that  exackly.  My  brothers  in  the  masons'  union, 
though,  they  ain't  admirers  o'  him. 


Then  jou  have  no  German  hearts  in 
Otto  is  what  I  called  my  eldest  son  who  is  in  the 
imperial  navy!  And  believe  me  [poinlivg  la  the 
infant]  this  coming  generation  will  well  know  whnt 
1  to  that  mighty  hero,  thp  great  forger  of 
German  unity!  [He  tahes  the  tin  boiler  of  the  ap- 
paratut  which  Walbuhga  hat  unpacked  into  his 
hand*  and  Uflt  it  high  up.]  Now  then:  the 
whole  business  of  this  apparatus  is  mere  child's 
play.  This  frame  which  holds  all  the  bottles  — 
each  bottle  to  be  filled  two-thirds  with  water  and 


h  BB&  — wfodi  into  UMbaOei'i 
is  fiScd  wttb  boOng  vater.  Bj  httfing  tbc  water 
«t  the  haObf^eUt  for  an  boor  and  a  lialf  ia  tUa 
WinwcT,  tlie  eaotoit  of  the  bottlea  btecwca  free  of 
yema.     Cbcmiiti  call  dib  pnccaa  rteriBflatiaD. 


Jette,  st  the  maater-tiuuon't  boose,  the  milk 
t  list' I  fed  to  the  twins  ii  sterilised  too. 

The  papiU  of  HAHEKssrTER,  KArEan-Eix  a*d 
Dr.  Keoel,  (iro  goung  men  between  fwentg 
and  ttrenty-five  yeart  of  age,  have  knoclced  at 
the  door  and  then  opened  U. 

HAHENREttTER 

l^Noticing  Mt  pupSt.']  Patience,  gentlemen.  Ill 
be  with  yoo  directly-  At  the  momcal  I  am  busy- 
ing myielf  with  the  problems  of  the  nourishment  of 
infanta  and  the  care  of  children. 

Kaferbtein 
\HU  head  bean  tcitneii  to  a  iharplg  defined 
character:  large  tune,  pale,  a  teriout  erprettion, 
beardleii;  about  the  mouth  a  flicker  of  kindlf/  mii- 
chievouinetr.  With  hollow  t>oice,  gentle  and  *up~ 
pre*ied.]  You  must  know  that  we  are  tlie  three 
kings  out  of  tJie  East. 


Ha. 

{Who    ilill    hold*     the    apparatus    aloft 
hand*.\   What  arc  you? 
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Kaferstein 
[As  be f Orel  We  want  to  adore  the  babe. 

Hassenreuter 

Ha^  ha^  ha^  ha !  If  you  are  the  kings  out  of  the 
East^  gentlemen^  it  seems  to  me  that  the  third  of 
you  is  lacking. 

Kaferstein 

The  third  is  our  new  fellow  pupil  in  the  field 
of  dramaturgic  activity^  the  Mtudioiui  theologian, 
who  is  detained  at  present  at  the  corner  of  Blumen 
and  Wallnertheater  streets  by  an  accident  partly 
sociological^  partly  psychological  in  its  nature. 

Dr.  Kegel 
We  made  all  possible  haste  to  escape. 

Hassenreuter 

Do  you  see^  a  star  stands  above  this  house^  Mrs. 
John!  But  do  tell  me^  has  our  excellent  Spitta 
once  more  made  some  public  application  of  his 
quackery  for  the  healing  of  the  so-called  sins  of 
the  social  order?  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Semper  idem! 
Why,  tjiat  fellow  is  actually  becoming  a  nuisance! 

Kaferstein 

A  crowd  gathered  in  the  street  for  some  reason 
and  it  seems  that  he  discovered  a  friend  in  the 
midst  of  it. 


According  to  my  unanthoritative  opinion  thia 
young  Spitta  would  have  done  much  better  aa  a 
surgeon's  assistant  or  SalvatioD  Army  officer.  But 
that's  the  way  of  the  world:  the  fellow  must  needs 
want  to  be  an  actor. 

Mrs.  Hasbenreutbb 
Mr.  Spitta,  the  children's  tutor,  wants  to  become 

Hassenreuteh 
That  is  exactly  the  jilan  he  has  proposed  to  me, 
mama.— But  now,  if  you  bring  incense  and  myrrb, 
dear  Kaf erstein,  out  with  them !  Yoy  observe  what 
a  many  sided  man  your  teacher  is.  Now  I  help  my 
pupils,  thirsty  after  the  contents  of  the  Muses' 
breasts,  to  the  nourishment  they  desire  —  nutrimen- 
turn  tpiritui  —  again  J   .  .  . 

Kaferstein 
[Rattlet  a  toy  tani.]  Well,  I  deposit  this  offer- 
ing, which  is  a  fire-proof  bank,  next  to  the  peram- 
bulator of  this  excellent  offspring  of  the  mason, 
with  the  wish  that  lie  will  rise  to  be  at  least  a  royal 
architect.  ■ 

John 
\Having    put    cordial    glatiei    on    the    table,    he 
fetchet  and  opena  a  frfih  bottle.]   WeU.  "™  T'™ 
goin'  to  uncork  the  Damiger  Galdteauer. 


J 
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Hassenreuter 

To  him  who  hath  shall  be  given^  as  you  observe^ 
Mrs.  John. 

John 

[Filling  the  glaisei.^  Nobody  ain't  goin'  to  say 
that  my  child's  unprovided  for,  gentlemen.  But 
I  takes  it  very  kindly  o'  you,  gentlemen!  [All  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Hassenreuter  and  Walburoa  lift  up 
their  glasses.]  To  you  health !  Come  on,  mother, 
we'll  drink  together  too. 

[The  action  follows  the  words. 

Hassenreuter 

[In  a  tone  of  reproof.]  Mama,  you  must,  of 
course,  drink  with  us. 

John 

[Having  drunk,  with  jolly  expansiveness.]  I 
ain't  goin'  to  Hamburg  no  more  now.  The  boss 
c'n  send  some  other  feller  there.  I  been  quarrelin' 
with  him  about  that  these  three  days.  I  gotta  take 
up  my  hat  right  now  an'  go  there;  he  axed  me  to 
come  roun'  to  his  office  again  at  six.  If  he  don' 
want  to  give  in,  he  needn't.  It  won't  never  do  for 
the  father  of  a  family  to  be  forever  an*  a  day  away 
from  his  family  ...  I  got  a  friend  —  why,  all  I 
gotta  do's  to  say  the  word  'n  I  c'n  get  work  on  the 
layin'  o'  the  foundations  o'  the  new  houses  o'  Par- 
liament. Twelve  years  I  been  workin'  for  this 
same  boss!  I  c'n  afford  to  make  a  change  some 
time. 
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*  Habsenreutbr 

[PatM  John's  thoulder.]   Quite  of  your  opinion, 
quite!     Out  family  life  is  something  that  neither 
money  nor  kind  words  can  buy  of  us. 
Erich  Spitta  enter*.     His  hal  is  soiled;  his  cloth, 
show   traces   of  mud.     His   fie  is  gone,     h 
looks  pale  and  excited  and  i«  livsi/   ii'ipiag  k 
hand*  tmth  his  handkerchief. 


Beg  pardon,  but  I  wonde 
here  a  little,  Mrs.  John? 


if  1  could  brush  up 


i 


Hasbenreutkr 


For  heaven's 

■  good  Spitta? 


sake,  what  have  you 


I  only  escorted  a  lady  home,  Mr.  Hasaenrenter 

—  nothing  else ! 

Hashenheuter 
\Who  has  joined  in  the  general  outburst  of  lattgk- 
ter  called  forth  bg  Spitta's  explanation.li  Well 
now.  listen  here!  You  blandly  say:  Nothing 
else!  And  you  announce  it  publicly  here  before  all 
these  people? 


Spitta 
[In  consternation.]  Why  not? 
lion  was  very  well  dressed;  I'vi 


The  lady  in  qucB- 
often  seen  her  on 
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the  stairs  of  this  house,  and  she  unfortunately  met 
with  an  accident  on  the  street. 


Hassenreutbr 
don't  sny  bo?     Tell  ua  iibout  it,  dear  Spitta! 


Apparently  the  lady  inflicted  spots 
ind  scratches  on  your  hands. 


n  your  clothes 


Oh,  no.  That  was  probably  the  fault  uf  the 
uiob.  The  lady  had  an  attack  of  some  kind.  The 
puliceinan  caught  hold  of  her  so  awkwardly  that 
she  slip)>ed  down  in  the  middle  of  the  street  im- 
mediately in  front  of  two  omnibus  horses.  I  sim- 
ply couldn't  bear  to  see  that,  although  I  admit 
tiiat  the  function  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is,  as  a 
rule,  beneath  the  dignity  of  well-drcsacd  people  on 
the  public  streets. 

SIrs,  John  n'keeh  the  perambulator  behind  the 
partition  and  reappear*  mith  a  batin  full  of 
waler,  which  she  placet  an  a  chair. 

,  Hassekreuter 
Did    the   lady,    by    any   chance,    belong   to   that 
international  high  society  which  we  either  regulate 
or  segregate? 

I  confess  thai  that  was  quite  as  indifferent  to 
me  in  the  given  instance,  as  it  was  to  one  of  the 
omnibus  horses  who  held  his  left  fore  foot  sus- 
pended in  the  air   for  five,  six  or,  perhaps,  even 
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eiglit  solid  minutes,  in  order  not  to  trample  on  die 
woman  who  lay  immediately  beneath  it,  [Spitta  m 
animercd  by  a  round  of  laughleTj]  You  mny  laugb ! 
The  behaviour  of  the  horse  didn't  strike  me  as  in 
the  least  lodicrous.  I  could  well  understand  how 
some  people  applauded  him,  elappcd  their  hand) 
and  how  others  stormed  a  bakery  to  buy  bnns  with 
whieh  to  feed  him. 


Mnt 


[h'anatirallg.\  I  wish  he'd  trampled  all  he 
could!  [Mrs.  John's  remark  calls  forth  another 
outburst  of  laughie.T.\  An'  anyhow!  Tliat  there 
Knobbe  womnn  !  She  oii({iitn  be  put  in  some  pub- 
lic place,  tliat  she  ought,  publicly  stnip|ifd  to  a 
bench  an'  then  beaten  — -  beaten  —  that's  what! 
y  She  oughtu  have  the  stick  taken  to  her  so  the  blood 
jus"  spurts! 

Spitta 
Exactly.  I've  never  been  deluded  into  thinking 
that  the  so-called  Middle  Ages  were  quite  over  and 
done  with.  It  isn't  so  long  .tgo,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  tliat  a  widow  named  MaJer  was  publicly 
broken  on  the  wiieel  right  here  in  the  city  of  Ber- 
lin on  Hausvogtei  Square. —  \He  ditplai/a  ffg- 
menU  of  the  letttet  of  his  spcctarleg.]  By  t!ie  way, 
I  must  hurry  to  the  optician  at  once. 


4 


John 
[To  Spitta.]   You  must  excuse  us. 
ou  take   tliat  there  fine  lady  home  i 


But  didn't 
I  this   very 
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floor  acrost  the  way  ?  Aha !  Well,  mother  she  no- 
ticed it  right  off  that  that  couldn't  ha'  been  nobody 
but  that  Knobbe  woman  what's  known  for  sendin' 
girls  o'  twelve  out  on  the  streets!  Then  she  stays 
away  herself  an'  swills  liquor  an'  has  all  kinds  o' 
dealin's  an'  takes  no  care  o'  her  own  children. 
Then  when  she's  been  drunk  an'  wakes  up  she  beats 
'em  with  her  fists  an'  with  an  umbrella. 

Hassenreuter 

[Pulling  himself  together  and  bethinking  him- 
self.] Hurry,  gentlemen!  We  must  proceed  to  our 
period  of  instruction.  We're  fifteen  minutes  be- 
hind hand  as  it  is  and  our  time  is  limited.  We 
must  close  the  period  quite  punctually  to-day.  I'm 
sorry.  Come,  mama.  See  you  later,  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

[Hassenreuter  offers  his  arm  to  his  wife 
and  leaves  the  room,  followed  by  Kafer- 
stein  and  Dr.  Kegel.  John  also  picks 
up  his  slouch  hat, 

John 

[To  his  wife.].  Good-bye.  I  gotta  go  an*  see 
the  boss.  [He  also  leaves. 

Spitta 
Could  you  possibly  lend  me  a  tie? 

Mrs.  John 

I'll  see  what  c'n  be  found  in  Paul's  drawer.  [She 
opens  the  drawer  of  the  table  and  turns  pale.]  O 
I^ord !   [She  takes  from  the  drawer  a  lock  of  child's 


hair  held  together  fay  a  riband.]  I  found  a  bit  of 
a  lock  o"  hair  here  that  was  cut  off  the  head  of 
our  little  Adelbcrt  Ly  his  father  when  he  was  lyin' 
in  the  coffin.  [A  profound,  grief'Slricken  tadneti 
svddejdij  comes  over  her  face,  which  gives  tvay 
again,  quite  as  suddenly,  to  a  gleam  of  triumph.^ 
An"  now  the  crib  i8  full  again  after  all!  [With  an 
expression  of  strange  joyfalnesi,  the  lock  of  hair 
in  her  hand,  she  leads  the  young  people  to  the 
door  of  the  partition  through  which  the  perambu- 
lator projects  into  the  main  room  by  two-thirds  of 
iti  length.  Arrived  there  she  holds  the  lack  of  hair 
close  to  the  head  of  the  living  child.]  Come  on! 
Come  on  lierc!  [IVith  a  strangely  mi/steriout  air 
she  beckons  to  Walbvhga  and  Spitta,  who  take 
up  their  stand  next  to  her  and  to  the  child.]  Now 
look  at  that  there  hair  an'  at  this!  Ain't  it  the 
same?  Wouldn't  vou  say  it  was  the  same  identical 
hair? 

S  PITTA 

Quite  right.      It's  the  name  to  the  niinuteHt  shade, 
Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 

All    right!     That's    all    right!     Tliat's    what    I 
wanted  to  know. 

I  Together  n-ilh  the  child  she  disappears  be- 
hind the  partition. 

Walburga 
Doesn't  it  strike  you,  Erich,  that  Mrs.  John's  be- 
haviour is  rather  peculiar? 


J 
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Spitta 

[Taking  Walburga's  hands  and  kitsing  them 
shyly  hut  passionately.^  I  don't  know^  I  don't  know 
.  .  .  Or,  at  leasts  my  opinion  musn't  count  to-day. 
The  sombre  state  of  my  own  mind  colours  all  the 
world.     Did  you  get  the  letter? 

Walburoa 

Yes.  But  I  couldn't  make  out  why  you  hadn't 
been  at  our  house  in  such  a  long  while. 

Spitta 
Forgive  me,  Walburga,  but  I  couldn't  come. 

Walburga 
And  why  not.^ 

Spitta 
Because  my  mind  was  not  at  one  with  itself. 

Walburga 

You  want  to  become  an  actor?  Is  that  true? 
You're  going  to  change  professions? 

Spitta 

What  I'll  be  in  the  end  may  be  left  to  God.  But 
never  a  parson  —  never  a  country  parson! 

Walburga 

Listen!  I've  had  my  fortune  told  from  the 
cards. 
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Spitta 


Tliat's    nonsinsc,    Walburga.     You    mustn't    do 
tliut. 

Walbltbga 
I  swear  to  you,  Erich,  that  it  isn't  uonseiise. 
The  woman  told  me  I  was  betrothed  in  secret  and 
that  my  betrothed  is  an  actor.  Of  course  I  lauglied 
her  to  scorn.  And  immediately  after  tliat  muua 
told  me  that  you  wanted  to  be  an  actor. 

Spitta 
Is  that  n  fact? 


i  sJre" 

^^^  impa! 


It's  true  —  every  bit  of  it.  And  in  addition  the 
clairvoyant  said  that  we  would  hiive  a  visitor  who 
would  cause  us  much  trouble. 

Spitta 
My  father  is  coming  to  Berlin,  Walburga,  and 
it's  undoubtedly  true  that  the  old  gentleman  will 
give  us  not  a  little  trouble.  Father  doesn't  know 
it,  but  my  views  and  his  have  been  worlds  asunder 
for  a  long  time.  It  didn't  need  these  letters  of 
his  which  seem  actually  to  burn  in  my  pocket  and 
by  which  he  answered  my  confession  —  it  didn't 
need  these  letters  to  tell  nie  that. 

Walbuhoa 
ious,  venomous  star  presided  over  our 
secret  meeting  here !     Oh,  how  I  used  to  admire  my 
))Bpa!     And   since  that   Sunday    I    blush    for    him 
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every  minute.  And  however  much  I  try,  I  can't, 
since  that  day,  look  frankly  and  openly  into  his 
eyes. 

Spitta 

Did  you  have  differences  with  your  father  too? 

Walburga 

Oh,  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  that!  I  was  so 
proud  of  papa!  And  now  I  tremble  to  think  of 
even  your  finding  it  out.     You'd  despise  us ! 

Spitta 

I  despise  anyone.^  Dear  child,  I  can't  think  of 
anything  less  fitting  for  me!  Look  here:  I'll  set 
you  an  example  in  the  matter  of  frankness.  A  sis- 
ter of  mine,  six  years  older  than  I,  was  governess 
in  a  noble  family.  Well,  a  misfortune  happened  to 
her  and  .  .  .  when  she  sought  refuge  in  the  house 
of  her  parents,  my  Christian  father  put  her  out  of 
doors !  I  believe  he  thought  that  Jesus  would  have 
done  the  same.  And  so  my  sister  gradually  sank 
lower  and  lower  and  some  day  we  can  go  and  visit 
her  in  the  little  suicides'  graveyard  near  Schild- 
horn  where  she  finally  found  rest. 

Walburga 

[Puis  her  arms  around  Spitta.]  Poor  boy,  you 
never  told  me  a  word  of  that. 

Spitta 

Circumstances  have  changed  now  and  I  speak  of 
it.     I  sliall  speak  of  it  to  papa  too  even  if  it  causes 
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a  breach  between  us. —  Yoa're  always  surprised 
when  I  get  excited^  and  that  I  can't  control  my- 
self when  I  see  some  poor  devil  being  kicked  about, 
or  when  I  see  the  rabble  mistreating  some  poor 
fallen  girl.  I  have  actual  hallucinations  sometimes. 
I  seem  to  see  ghosts  in  bright  daylight  and  my  own 
sister  among  them! 

Pauline  Pipercarcka  enters,  dressed  as  before. 
Her  little  face  seems  to  have  grown  paler  and 
prettier, 

Pauline 
Good  momin'. 

Mrs.  John 

l^From    behind    the    partition.]    Who's    that    out 
there  ? 

Pauline 
Pauline,  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 
Pauline.^     I  don't  know  no  Pauline. 

Pauline 
Pauline  Pipercarcka,  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 

Who.^     Oh,  well  then  you  c*n  wait  a  minute,  Pau- 
line. 

Walburga 
Good-bye,  Mrs.  John. 
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Mrs.  John 

[Emerges  from  behind  the  partition  and  carefully 
draws  the  hangings,^  That's  right.  I  got  some- 
thin'  to  discuss  with  this  here  young  person.  So 
you  young  folks  c'n  see  about  getting  out. 

S PITTA  and  Walburoa  leave  hastily,     Mrs.  John 
locks  the  door  behind  them. 


Mrs.  John 
So  it's  you^  Pauline?     An'  what  is  it  you  want? 

Pauline 

Wliat  should  I  be  wantin'?  Somethin'  jus'  drove 
me  here!  Couldn't  wait  no  longer.  I  has  to  see 
how  every  thin*  goes. 

Mrs.  John 
How  what  goes  ?     What's  everythin'  ? 

Pauline 

[With  a  somewhat  bad  conscience,'\  Well,  if  it's 
well;  if  it's  gettin'  on  nicely. 

Mrs.  John 
If  what's  well?     If  what's  gettin'  on  nicely? 

Pauline 
You  oughta  know  that  without  my  tellin*. 

Mrs.  John 
What  ought  I  to  know  without  your  tellin*  me? 


<( 
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Paulixe 

I  wants  to  know  if  anythin's  happened  to  tlie 
child! 

Mrs.  John 

What  child?  An'  what  could  ha'  happened? 
Talk  plainly,  will  you?  There  ain't  a  word  o' 
your  crazy  chatter  that  anybody  c'n  understand ! 

Pauline 
I  ain't  sayin*  nothin'  but  what's  true,  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 
Well,  what  is  it  ? 

Pauline 
My  child  .  .  . 

Mrs.  John 

[Gives  her  a  terrific  box  on  the  ear,'\  Say  that 
again  an'  I'll  bang  my  boots  about  your  cars  so 
that  you'll  think  you're  the  mother  o'  triplets.  An* 
now:  get  outa  here!  An'  don'  never  dare  to  show 
your  face  here  again ! 

Pauline 

[Starts  to  go.  She  shakes  the  door  rvhich  is 
locked.^  She's  beaten  me!  Help!  Help!  I  don' 
has  to  stand  that!  No!  [Weeping,]  Open  the 
door !     She's  maltreated  me,  Mrs.  John  has ! 

Mrs.  John 
[Utterly  transformed,  embraces  Pauline,  thus  re- 
straining  her,]    Pauline!     For  God's  sake,  Pauline! 
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I  don'  know  what  could  ha'  gotten  into  me!  You 
jus'  be  good  now  an'  quiet  down  an*  I'll  beg  your 
pardon.  What  d'you  want  me  to  do?  I'll  get  down 
on  my  knees  if  you  wants  me  to !  An3rthin' !  Pau- 
line!    Listen!     Let  me  do  someth\n*l 

Pauline 

Why  d'you  go  'n  hit  me  in  the  face?  I'm  goin' 
to  headquarters  and  say  as  how  you  slapped  me  in 
the  face.     I'm  goin'  to  headquarters  to  give  notice! 

Mrs.  John 

[Thrusts  her  face  forward^]  Here!  You  c'n  hit 
nic  back  —  right  in  the  face!  Then  it's  all  right; 
then  it's  evened  up. 

Pauline 
I'm  goin'  to  headquarters  .  .  . 

Mrs.  John 

Yes,  then  it's  evened  up.  You  jus'  listen  to  what 
I  says:  Don't  you  see  it'll  be  evened  up  then  all 
right !     What  d'you  want  to  do  ?     Come  on  now  an' 

hit  me! 

Pauline 

What's  the  good  o'  that  when  my  cheek  is  swol- 
len? 

Mrs.  John 

[Striking  herself  a  blow  on  the  cheek  J]  There! 
Now  my  cheek  is  swollen  too.  Come  on,  my  girl, 
hit  me  an'  don'  be  scared !  —  An'  then  yon  c'n  tell 
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me  evcrythin'  you  got  on  vour  heart.  In  the 
time  I'll  go  an"  I'll  cook  for  you  an'  me,  Mis.' 
line,  a  good  cup  o"  reel  coffee  made  o'  beans  — 

0  your  chicory  slop,  so  help  me ! 

Pauline 

\Soviemhat  concilialed.^  Why  did  you  has  to  ffo 
an'  be  .so  iiieun  an'  rough  to  a  poor  girl  like  me. 
Mm.  John? 

Mbs.  John 

That's  it  —  that's  jiu'  what  I'd  like  to  know  1117 

own  self!     Come  on,  Pauline,  an'  sit  down!     So! 

It's  all  right,  I  tells  you!     Sit  down!     It's  fine  o' 

you  to  come  an'  see  aw. !     How  many  beutin's  didn't 

1  get  from  my  |)oor  mother  because  somelimea  I 
jus'  seemed  to  go  crazy  an'  not  be  the  same  person 
no  more.  She  said  to  me  morc'n  onct:  Lass,  look 
out !  You'll  be  doin"  for  yourself  some  day !  An' 
maybe  she  was  right ;  maybe  it'll  be  that  way. 
Well  now,  Pauline,  tell  me  bow  you  are  an'  how 
you're  gettio'  along? 

Pauline 
[Laying  dorvn   bank-notes  and  handfuU  of  tU' 
ver,  mtkoul  counting  them,  on  the  table.]  Here  is 
the  money:  I  don't  need  it. 

Mrs.  John 
I  don'  know  nothin"  about  no  money,  Panline. 
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Pauline 

Oh,  you'll  know  about  the  money  all  right!  It's 
been  jus'  burnin'  into  me,  that  it  has!  It  was  like 
a  snake  under  my  pillow  .  .  . 

Mrs.  John 
Oh,  come  now  .  .  . 

Pauline 

I^ike  a  snake  that  crept  out  when  I  went  to  sleep. 
An'  it  tormented  me  an'  wound  itself  aroun'  me  an' 
squeezed  me  so  that  I  screamed  right  out  an'  my 
landlady  found  me  lyin'  on  the  bare  floor  jus'  like 
somebody  what's  dead. 

Mrs.  John 

You  jus'  let  that  be  right  now,  Pauline.  Take  a 
bit  of  a  drink  first  of  all!  [She  pours  out  a  small 
glassful  of  brandy.^  An'  then  come  an'  eat  a  bite. 
It  was  my  husband's  birthday  yesterday. 

[She  gets  out  some  coffee-cake  of  which  she 
cuts  an  oblong  piece, 

Pauline 
Oh,  no,  I  don'  feel  like  eatin'. 

Mrs.  John 

That  strengthens  you;  that  does  you  good;  you 
oughta  eat  that!  But  I  is  pleased  to  see,  Pauline, 
how  your  fine  constitootion  helped  you  get  back 
your  strength  so  good. 
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But  now  I  want  to  Iiav 


Mrs.  John 

Wlmt  d'you  wnnt  to  have 


Pauline 
If  I  could  ha'  walked  I'd  ha'  heen  here  long  Age 

I  want  to  see  now  what  I  come  to  see  I 

Mrs.  John,  whote  almost  creeping  courlesifi  have 
been  uttered  with  lips  aquiver  with  fear,  pales 
ominously  and  keeps  silent.  She  goei  to  the 
kitchen  cabinet,  mrenchei  the  coffee  handmill 
out  and  poKTt  beans  into  it.  She  sifs  don-n, 
iqueeses  the  mill  between  her  knees,  grasps  the 
handle,  and  stares  toith  a  consuming  expression 
of  nameless  hatred  over  at  Paui.ine. 

Mrs.  John 
Eh?     Oh,  yes!     What  d'you  want  to  see?     What 

d'you  want  to  see  now  all  of  a  sudden?     That  what 
you  wanted  to  tlirotllc  with  them  two  hands  o'  yours. 


Mrs.  John 
LI  want  to  lie  about  it?     I'll  go  and  give  no- 


J 
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Paulinx 
Now  yon've  tormented  mc  an'  jabbed  at  me  an' 
tortured  me  enough,  Mrs.  John,  You  followed  me 
up;  you  wouldn't  leave  me  no  rest  where  I  went. 
Till  I  brought  my  child  into  the  world  on  a  heap 
o'  rags  up  in  your  loft.  You  gave  me  all  kinds  o' 
hopes  an'  you  seared  me  with  tbat  rascal  of  a  feller 
up  there!  You  told  my  fortune  for  me  outa  the 
cards  about  my  intended  an'  you  baited  me  an' 
hounded  me  till  I  was  most  crazy. 

Mrs,  John 
An'  that's  wlial  you  are.  Yes,  you're  as  crazy 
as  you  c'n  be.  /  tormented  you,  eh?  Is  that  what 
I  did .'  I  picked  you  up  outa  the  gutter !  I 
fetched  you  outa  the  midst  of  a  blizzard  when  you 
was  standin'  by  the  chronometer  an'  stared  at  the 
lamplighter  with  eyes  that  was  that  desperate 
scared!  Vou  oughta  seen  yourself!  An"  I 
hounded  you,  eh?  Yes,  to  prevent  the  police  an' 
the  police-waggon  an'  the  devil  liisaelf  from  catch- 
in'  you!  I  left  yon  no  rest,  eh.'  1  tortured  you, 
did  I?  to  keep  you  from  jumpin"  into  the  river 
with  the  child  in  your  womb!  [Mocking  her.]  "  I'll 
throw  myself  into  the  canal,  mother  John!  I'll 
choke  the  child  to  death!  I'll  kill  the  little  crittur 
with  my  hat  pin]  I'll  go  an'  run  to  where  its 
father  plays  the  zither,  right  in  the  midst  o'  the 
saloon,  an'  I'll  throw  the  dead  child  at  his  feet  I  " 
That's  what  you  said ;  that's  the  way  you  talked  — 
all  the  blessed  day  long  and  sometimes  half  the 
night  too  till  I  pot  you  to  bed  an'  petted  you  an" 
stroked  you  till  you  went  to  sleep.  An'  you  didn't 
wake  up  again  till  next  day  on  the  stroke  o'  twelve. 
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when  the  bells  was  ringin'  from  all  the  churches. 
Yes,  that's  the  way  I  scared  you,  an'  then  gave 
hope   again,   an'  didn't   give  you  no  peace]     You 
forgot  all  that  tliere,  eh? 


[Scr 


Paulink 
9  my  child,  Mrs.  John  .  .  . 

Mrs.  John 
nj.]   You  go  an'  get  your  child  outa 


bes.  I 

the      ^ 


[She  jumps  up  and  n'alkg  hastily  about  Ihi 
room,  picking  up  and  tkronring  aside  One 
object  after  another. 


Ain't  I  goin'  to  be  allowed  to 


ne      J 
n?  \ 


Jump  into  the  water  an'  get  it  there !  Then 
you'll  have  il!  I  ain't  kcepin'  yon  back.  God 
knows! 

Pauline 
All  right !  You  c'n  slap  me,  you  c'n  beat  me, 
you  c'n  throw  things  at  my  head  if  you  wants  to. 
Before  I  don'  know  where  my  child  is  an'  before 
I  ain't  seen  it  witli  my  own  eyes,  nothin'  an'  no- 
body ain't  goin'  to  get  nic  away  from  this  place. 


[lalerrupling  hi 


Mkh.  Joii 
r.]    Pauline 


1  put  it  out  to  nutse! 
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Pauline 

That's  a  lie!  Don't  I  hear  it  smackin'  its  lips 
right  behind  that  there  partition.  [The  child  behind 
the  partition  begins  to  cry.  Pauline  hastens  to- 
ward  it.  She  exclaims  with  pathetic  tearfulness, 
obviously  forcing  the  note  of  motherhood  a  little.^.' 
Don'  you  cry,  my  poor,  poor  little  boy!  Little 
mother's  comin'  to  you  now! 

[Mrs.    John,    almost    beside    herself,    has 

sprung  in  front  of  the  door,  thus  blocking 

Pauline's  way. 

■ 

Pauline 

[Whining  helplessly  but  with  clenched  fists.^ 
Lemme  go  in  an'  see  my  child ! 

Mrs.  John 

[A  terrible  change  coming  over  her  face.^  Look 
at  me,  girl !  Come  here  an'  look  me  in  the  eye !  — 
D'you  think  you  c'n  play  tricks  on  a  woman  that 
looks  the  way  I  do.^  [Pauline  sits  down  stiU  moan- 
ing.~\  Sit  down  an'  howl  an'  whine  till  .  .  .  till 
your  throat's  swollen  so  you  can't  give  a  groan. 
But  if  you  gets  in  here  —  then  you'll  be  dead  or  I'll 
be  dead  an'  the  child  —  he  won't  be  alive  no  more 
neither. 

Pauline 

[Rises  with  some  determination,']  Then  look  out 
for  what'll  happen. 

Mrs.  John 

[Attempting  to  pacify  the  girl  once  more.]  Pau- 
line, this  business  was  all  settled  between  us.     Why 
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d'joa  want  to  go  an'  burden  yourself  with  the  child 
what's  tny  child  now  an'  i.'^  in  thf  best  hands  possi- 
ble? What  d'you  want  to  do  with  it?  Why  don't 
you  go  to  your  intended?  Vou  two'U  have  some- 
thin'  better  to  do  than  listen  to  a  child  cryin'  an' 
takin'  all  tlie  care  an'  trouble  he  needs! 


No,  that  ain't  the  way  it  is !  He's  gotta  marry 
me  now !  They  all  says  so  —  Mrs.  Kiclbacke,  when 
1  liad  to  take  treatment,  she  said  so.  They  says 
I'm  not  to  give  in;  he  has  to  marry  me.  An'  the 
registrar  he  advised  me  too.  That's  what  he  said, 
an'  he  was  mad,  too,  when  I  told  him  how  I  sneaked 
up  into  a  loft  to  Uave  my  baby!  He  cried  out 
loud  that  I  wasn't  to  let  up !  Poor,  maltreated  crit- 
tur  —  that's  what  he  called  roe  an'  he  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  an'  gave  me  three  crowns!  All  right. 
So  we  needn't  quarrel  no  more,  Mrs.  John.  I  jus' 
come  anyhow  to  tell  you  to  te  at  home  to-morrow 
afternoon  at  five  o'clock.  An'  why  f  Because  to- 
morrow an  official  examiner'U  come  to  look  after 
things  here.  I  don't  has  to  worry  myself  with  yon 
no  more  .  .  ■ 

Mas.  John 

[MoveleM  and  t  hocked  beyond  ej;ire»«'««i.] 
What?  You  went  an'  give  notice  at  the  public  reg- 
istry ? 

Pauline 
O'  course?     Does  I  want  to  go  to  gaol? 

Mrs.  John 
An'  what  did  you  tell  the  registrar? 
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Pauline 

Nothin'  but  that  I  give  birth  to  a  boj.  An*  I 
was  so  ashamed!  Oh  my  God^  I  got  red  all  over! 
I  thought  I'd  just  have  to  go  through  the  floor. 

Mrs.  John 

Is  that  so?  Well,  if  you  was  so  ashamed  why 
did  you  go  an'  give  notice? 

Pauline 

'Cause  my  landlady  an'  Mrs.  Kielbacke,  too,  what 
took  me  there,  didn't  give  me  no  rest. 

Mrs.  John 

H-m.  So  they  knows  it  now  at  the  public  regis- 
try? 

Pauline 

Yes;  they  had  to  know,  Mrs.  John! 

Mrs.  John 
Didn't  I  tell  you  over  an'  over  again? 

Pauunh 

You  gotta  give  notice  o'  that!  D'you  want  me 
to  be  put  in  gaol  for  a  investergation  ? 

Mrs.  John 
I  told  you  as  how  I'd  give  notice. 

Pauline 

I  axed  the  registrar  right  off.  Nobody  hadn't 
been  there. 
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Mrs.  John 
An'  what  did  you  say  exackly? 

Pauline 

That  his  name  was  to  be  Aloysius  Theophil  an' 
that  he  was  boardin'  with  you. 

Mrs.  John 
An'  to-morrow  an  officer '11  be  comin'  in. 

Pauline 

He's  a  gentlemen  from  the  guardian's  office. 
What's  the  matter  with  that?  Why  don't  you  keep 
still  an'  act  sensible.  You  scared  me  most  to  death 
a  while  ago! 

Mrs.  John 

\_At  if  absent-minded.']  That's  right.  There 
ain't  nothin'  to  be  done  about  that  now.  An'  there 
ain't  so  much  to  that^  after  all^  maybe. 

Pauline 

All  right.  An'  now  c'n  I  see  my  child^  Mrs. 
John? 

Mrs.  John 

Not  to-day.     Wait  till  to-morrow,  Pauline. 

Pauline 
Why  not  to-day  ? 


0  good'd  c< 


Mrs.  John 

■f  it  this  d 
le  afternoon. 


That's  it.     My  landlady  says  it  was  written  that 
way,  that  a  gentleman  from  the  city'U  be  here  to- 
V  afternoon  five  o'clock. 


[Piuhing  Pacline  out  and  hertelf  going  out  of 
the  room  mith  her,  in  the  same  detached  tone.]  All 
right.     Let  him  come,  girl. 

Mrs.  John  hat  gone  out  into  the  hall  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  nam  returni  toithout  Pauline. 
She  teems  ttrangeli/  changed  and  abtent- 
minded.  She  taket  a  few  haitty  ateps  toward 
the  door  of  the  partition;  then  ttands  still  with 
an.  expression  of  fruitless  brooding  on  her  face. 
She  interrupts  herself  in  this  brooding  and 
runs  to  the  tpindow.  Having  reached  it  the 
turns  and  on  her  face  there  reappears  the  ex- 
pression of  dull  detachment.  Slowlt),  like  a 
somnambulist,  she  walks  up  to  the  table  and 
sits  down  beside  it,  leaning  her  chin  on  her 
hand.     Selma   Knobbe  appeart  in  the  door- 


Selma 
Mother's  asleep,  Mrs.  John,  an'  I'm  that  hungry. 
Might  T  have  a  bite  o'  bread  ? 
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Mrs.  John  rises  mechanically  and  cuts  a  slice  from 
the  loaf  of  bread  with  the  air  of  one  under  an 
hypnotic  influence. 

Selma 

[Observing  Mrs.  John's  state  of  nttnef.]  It's  me ! 
What's  the  matter^  Mrs.  John?  Whatever  you  do, 
don't  cut  yourself  with  the  bread  knife. 

Mrs.  John 

[Lets  the  loaf  and  the  bread- knife  slip  involun- 
tarily from  her  hand  to  the  table,  A  dry  sobbing 
overwhelms  her  more  and  more,]  Fear !  —  Trouble ! 
—  You  don'  know  nothin'  about  that ! 

[She  trembles  and  grasps  after  some  sup- 
port. 


THE  THIRD  ACT 

The  tame  decoration  at  in  the  jirtt  act.  The  lamp 
it  lit.  The  dim  light  of  a  hanging  lamp  Ulumi- 
nates  the  postage. 

Hassenreuter  is  giving  hit  three  pupils,  Spitta, 
Dr.  Kegel  and  Kaperbtein  inslTuction  in  the 
art  of  acting.  He  himself  it  seated  at  the 
table,  uninterruptedly  opening  letters  and  heat- 
ing time  to  the  rkythm  of  the  vertet  nith  a 
paper  cutter.  In  front  of  him  stand,  facing 
each  other,  Kegel  and  Kaperhtein  on  one 
tide,  Spitta  on  the  other,  thut  repretenting 
the  tm}  choTuset  in  Schiller's  "Bride  of  Mes- 
sina." The  goUng  men  stand  in  the  midst  of 
a  diagram  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  floor  and 
separated,  like  a  chcss-hoard,  into  lixty-four 
rectanglet.  On  the  high  stool  in  front  of  the 
office  desk  Walburga  i*  tilting.  Watting  in 
the  background  stands  the  house  stcfcard 
QuAQtiARo,  mho  might  be  the  manager  of  a 
wandering  circus  and,  in  the  capacity  of  ath- 
lete, it*  main  attraction.  Hit  tpeeck  it  ut- 
tered in  a  guttural  tenor.  He  wears  bedroom 
tlippert.  His  breeches  are  held  up  by  an  em- 
broidered belt.  An  open  thirt,  fairly  clean,  a 
light  jacket,  a  cap  now  held  in  kit  hand,  com- 
plete hit  attire. 


ND  Kaferstein 


ig  and  fvitk  exag- 


I 


[Mouthing  the  ver 
gerated  dig7iity.] 

"  Thee  salute  I  with  reverence. 
Lordliest  chamber. 
Thee,  my  high  rulers' 
Princeliest  cradle, 
Column-supported,  mngniticent 
Deep  in  ita  scabbard  .  .  ." 

Hasgenheuter 
\^Criet  in  a  rage.]  Pause !  Period !  Period ! 
Pause !  Period  !  You're  not  turning  the  crank  of 
a  hurdy-gurdy !  The  chorus  in  the  "  Bride  of  Mes- 
sina "  is  no  hand-organ  tune !  "  Thee  salute  I  with 
reverence !  "  Start  over  again  from  the  beginnmg, 
gentleman !  "  Thee  salute  I  with  reverence,  Lord- 
liest chamber!"  Something  like  that,  gentlemen! 
"  Deep  in  its  scabbard  let  the  ^word  rest."  Period ! 
"  Magnificent  roof."  I  meant  to  say:  Period! 
But  you  may  go  on  if  you  want  to. 

Dr.  Kegel  and  Kaferbtein 
"  Deep  in  its  scabbard 

Let  the  sword  rest, 

Fettered  fast  by  your  gateway 

Moveless  may  lie  Strife's  snaky-locked  moDster^ 


Hassenreuter 


[Ai    before.']    Hold    on!     Don't   you    know    tlie 
neaning  of  a  full  atop,  gentlemen?     Haven't  yon 
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any  knowledge  of  the  elements?  "  Snaky-haired 
monster,"  Period!  Imagine  that  a  pile  is  driven 
there!  You've  got  to  stop,  to  pause.  There  must 
be  silence  like  the  silence  of  the  dead !  You've  got 
to  imagine  yourself  wiped  out  of  existence  for  the 
moment,  Kiif eratein.  And  then  —  out  with  your 
best  trumpeting  cheat-notes !  Hold  on !  Don't  lisp, 
for  God's  sake.     "  For  .  .  ."     Go  on  now!     Startl 

Dr.  Keoel  and  Kaferhteim 
"  For  this  hospitable  house's 
Inviolable  threshold 
Guardeth  an  oiith,  the  Furies'  child  .  .  ," 


Hassenreuter 
[Jumpt  up,  Tum  about  and  roart.]  Oath,  onth, 
oath,  oath!!!  Don't  you  know  what  an  oath  is, 
Kaferstein.'  "  Gunrdeth  an  oath! !  —  the  Furies' 
child."  This  oath  is  said  to  be  the  child  of  the 
Furies,  Dr.  Kegel!  You've  got  to  use  your  voice! 
The  audience,  to  the  last  usher,  has  got  to  be  one 
vast  quivering  gooseflesh  when  you  say  that  I  One 
shiver  must  run  through  every  bone  in  the  house ! 
Listen  to  me:  "  For  this  house's  ,  .  .  threshold 
Guardeth  an  oath!!!  The  Furies'  child,  The  fear- 
fullest  of  the  infernal  deities!" — Go  ahead! 
Don't  repeat  these  verses.  But  you  can  atop  long 
enough  to  observe  that  an  oath  and  a  Munich  beer 
radish  are,  after  all,  two  different  things. 

S  PITT  A 

[Declaimt.] 

"  Ireful  my  heart  in  my  bosom  burneth  .  .  ." 


— rfyp  (iw  I^lcr**  CTM  oirf  legs  «  arrio-  to  ^»- 
Jmee  the  Jairmd  Irm^  fMc]  —  Fizit  ml  tO,  yiv 
bcfc  tfe  re^Wte  I 

i»  MvfM  *JtiwtJ  ia  7«».  Tfe«a  ;■■  <Bd  na^  mm 
I  dpnol^  desrai  jou  to  do,  muamcc  josf  f^H 
foot  ffon  ^  fidd  Mukcd  ID  tato  tfet  Mnkcrf 
IIC!  PiMlIr.  Ur.  Ququra  b  vailing;  m  let  m 
Mern>p4  oufitlm  for  a  MumeiiL  So;  ttow  I'm  at 
jiNir  terrier,  Mr.  Qoaqoaro.  Tbsl  is  tn  saj,  I 
adted  Ton  ta  oome  op  becMvc,  in  making  117  in- 
raOarjr,  it  becwDC  dear  that  terend  cases  and  baxta 
csnnot  be  fottMl  or,  in  oAer  wevds,  have  be^ 
■farfen.  Now,  before  lodging  inf cMSMtioa  with  llie 
aotlwritia  wfaicb,  of  coctne,  I  am  detemuned  to  do, 
I  wanted  lint  bi  j^  youi  advice.  I  wanted  to  do 
that  all  the  more  because,  in  place  of  the  lost  ca^e*, 
there  wu  found,  in  a  comer  of  the  attic,  a  rery  pe- 
culiar mess  —  a  find  that  could  appropriately  be  sent 
to  Dr.  Vjrchow.  First  Uiere  was  a  blue  feather- 
duster,  truly  prehistoric,  and  an  inexpressible  vessel, 
the  Dse  of  which,  quite  harmless  in  itself,  is  equollj 
locsprcaaibic, 

QusgcARo 
Well,  sir,  1  can  climb  up  there  if  you  want  me  to. 


Hasbenbeuteb 
Suppose  you  do  that.     Up  there  j-ou'll  meet  Mrs. 
■John,  wboui  the  find  in  question  has  disquieted  even 
more  tlian  it  has  me.     These  three  gentlemen,  who 
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are  my  pupils,  won't  be  jxTsu/ided  thai  somclliing 
very  like  a  murder  didn't  take  place  up  there.  But, 
if  you  please,  let's  not  cause  a  scandal  1 

Kaferbtein 

When  something  got  lost  in  my  mother's  shop  in 
Schneidemuhl,  it  was  always  said  that  the  rats  had 
eaten  it.  And  really,  when  you  consider  the  num- 
ber of  rats  and  mice  in  this  house  —  I  very  nearly 
stepped  on  one  on  the  stairs  a  while  ago  —  why 
shouldn't  we  suppose  thai  the  cases  of  costumes 
were  devoured  in  the  same  way.  Silk  is  said  to  be 
sweet. 

Hassenreitter 

Very  excellent !  Very  good !  You're  reheved 
from  the  necessity  of  indulging  in  any  more  notion- 
shopkeepers'  fancies,  my  good  Kiiferstein !  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  It  only  remains  for  you  to  dish  up  for  us  the 
story  of  the  cavalry  man  Sorgenfrei,  who,  accord- 
ing to  your  assertion,  when  this  house  was  still  a 
cavalry  barracks,  hanged  himself  —  spurred  and 
armed  —  in  my  loft.  And  then  the  last  straw 
would  be  for  you  to  direct  our  suspicions  toward 

Kaperstein 
You  can  still  see  the  very  nail  lie  used. 

QUAQUARO 

There  ain't  a  soul  in  the  house  what  don't  know 
the  story  of  the  soldier  Sorgenfrei  who  put  an  end 
to  hisself  with  a  rope  somewhere  under  the  roof- 
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The  carpenter's  wife  downstairs  and  a  seamstress 
in  the  second  story  have  repeatedly  seen  him  by 
broad  daylight  nodding  out  of  the  attic  window  and 
bowing  down  with  military  demeanour. 

QUAQUAHO 

A  corporal,  they  says,  called  the  soldier  Sorgen- 
frei  H  windbag  an'  gave  him  a  blow  outa  spite.  An' 
the  idjit  took  that  to  hdart. 

Hassenrkuter 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  Military  brutalities  and  ghost 
stories !  That  mixture  is  original,  but  hardly  to  our 
purpose.  I  assume  that  the  theft,  or  whatever  it 
was,  took  place  during  those  eleven  or  twelve  days 
that  I  spent  on  business  in  Alsace.  So  look  the 
matter  over  and  have  the  goodness,  later,  to  report 
to  me. 
HAssBNREOTEn    funis    to    hit    pupil*.     Quaquaro 

mounlt  the  slain  to  the  loft  arui  ditappeart  be~ 

hind   the    trap-door. 

Habsenreuter 
All  right)  my  good  Spitta:  Fire  away! 
Sfitta  Tfcites  simply  according  to  the  seme  and 
mithoitt  any  tragic  bombast. 


"Ireful  my  heart  in  my  bosom  bometh, 
My  liand  is  ready  for  sword  or  lance. 
For  unto  me  the  Gorgon  tumeth 


J 
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My   foenian's    hateful  count  en  ance. 
Scarce  I  master  the  rage  that  assails  me. 
Shall  I  snlute  him  with  fair  speech? 
Better,  perchance,  my  ire  avails  me? 
Only  the   Fury  me   affrighteth, 
Protectress  of  all  within  her  reach. 
And  God's  truce  which  all  foes  uniteth." 

Hassenbeuter 

[  Who  hat  tat  down,  tupportt  his  head  on  kit  hand 
and  lis  lent  resignedly.  Not  until  Spitta  has 
ceased  speaking  for  some  momentt  does  he  look 
up,  at  if  coming  to  kimtelf,]  Are  you  quite 
through,  Spitta?  If  so,  I'm  much  obliged!  —  You 
see,  my  dear  fellow,  I've  really  gotten  into  a  deuce 
of  ft  situation  as  far  as  tou  are  concerned:  either 
I  tell  you  impudently  to  your  face  that  I  consider 
your  method  of  elocution  excellent  —  and  in  that 
case  I'd  be  guilty  of  a  lie  of  the  moat  contemptible 
kind:  or  else  1  tell  you  that  I  consider  it  abomina- 
ble and  then  we'd  get  into  another  beastly  row. 

Spitta 

[Turning  pale.]   Yes,  all  this  stilted,  rhetorical 

stuff   is   quite    foreign   to  my   nature.     That's   the 

very    reason     why     I     abandoned    theology.     The 

preacher's  tone  is  repulsive  to  me. 

Hassenbcuteh 
And  so  you  would  like  to  reel  off  these  tragic 
choruses  as  a  elerk  of  court  mumbles  a  document  or 
a  waiter  a  bill  of  fare? 
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I  don't  care  for  the  whole  sonorous  bombast  i 
the  "  Bride  of  Messina.'" 

Hassenreuter 
I  wish  you'd  repeat  that  charming  opinion. 

S  PITTA 

There's  nothing  to  be  done  about  it,  sir.     Our 
conceptions  of  dramatic  art  diverge  utterly,  in  some 

respects. 

Hassenreuter 
Man  alive,  at  this  particular  moment  yoi 
is  a  veritable  monogram  of  megalomania  and  im- 
pudence !  I  l>eg  your  pardon,  but  you're  my  pupil 
now  and  no  longer  the  tutor  of  my  children.  Your 
riews  and  mine!  You  ridiculous  tyro!  You  and 
Schiller!  Friedrich  Schiller!  I've  told  you  a  hun- 
«d  times  that  your  puerile  little  views  of  art  are 
nothing  but  an  innate  striving  toward  imbecility  1 

Spitta 
You  would  have  to  prove  that  to  me,  after  all. 

Hassenreuter 
You  prove  it  yourself  every  time  you  open  your 
mouth!     You  deny  the  whole  art  of  elocution,  the 
value  of  the  voice  in  acting!     You   want  to  sub- 
stitute   lor    both    the    art    of    toneless    squeaking! 
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Further  you  deny  the  importance  of  action  in  the 
drama  and  assert  it  to  be  n  worthless  accident,  a 
Bop  i'or  the  groundlings !  You  deny  the  validity 
of  poetic  justice,  of  guilt  and  its  necessary  expia- 
tion. You  call  all  that  a  vulgar  invention  —  an 
assertion  by  means  of  wliich  the  whole  moral  order 
of  the  world  is  abrogated  by  the  learned  and 
crooked  understanding  of  your  single  magnificent 
self!  Of  the  heights  of  humanity  you  know  noth- 
ing! You  ttsaerted  the  olber  day  that,  in  certain 
eircuoistancea,  a  barber  or  a  scrubwoman  might  as 
fittingly  be  the  protagonist  of  a  tragedy  as  Lady 
Macbeth  or  King  l.ear! 

Spitta 
[Still  pale,  polishing  hii  speclacles.]    Before  art 
as  before  the  law  all  men  are  equal,  sir. 

Habsenrkuter 
Aha?     Is  that  so?     Where  did  you  pick  up  that 
banality? 

Spitta 
[Without  permitting  himself  to  be  diiconcerted.'] 
The  truth  of  that  saying  has  become  my  second  na- 
ture. In  believing  it  I  probably  find  myself  at 
variance  with  Schiller  and  Gustav  Freytag,  but 
not  at  all  with  Lessing  and  Diderot.  I  have  spejit 
the  past  two  semesters  in  the  study  of  these  two 
great  dramaturgic  critics,  and  the  whole  stilted 
French  pseudo-clsssicism  is,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, utterly  destroyed  —  not  only  in  creative  art 
itself  but  in  such  mauifestationa  as  the  boundless 
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folly  of  the  directions  for  acting  wliich  Goethe  pre- 
scribed in  his  old  age.  These  are  mere  superannu- 
ated nonsense. 


-Iassenreuter 


d 


And  if  the  German  stage  19  ever  to  recuperate 
it  must  go  back  to  tlie  young  Schiller,  the  young 
Goethe  —  the  author  of  "  Giitz  " — and  ever  ag.iin 
to  Gotthold  Ephraiin  Leasing!  There  you  will  find 
set  down  principles  of  dramatic  art  which  are 
adapted  to  the  rich  complexity  of  life  in  all  its 
fullness,  and  which  arc  potent  to  cope  with  Nature 
itself! 

HASSENREtlTER 

Walburga!  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Spitta  is  taking  us 
for  each  other.  Mr.  Spitta,  you're  about  to  give 
a  lesson !  Walburga,  you  and  your  teacher  are 
free  to  retire  to  the  library. —  If  human  arrog.ince 
and  especially  that  of  rery  young  people  could  be 
crystallised  into  one  formation  —  humanity  would 
be  buried  under  that  rock  like  an  ant  under  the 
granite  masses  of  an  antediluvian  mountain  range ! 


But  I  wouldn't  in  any  wise  be  refuted  thereby. 

Hasbenreuter 

Man,  I  tell  you  that  I've  not  only  passed  through 

two  semesters  of  formal  study,  but  I  have  grown 
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grey  in  Uie  practice  of  the  actor's  art!  And  I  tell 
you  tlint  Goetlie's  catechism  for  actors  is  the  alpha 
and  the  omega  of  my  arti-stic  coniictions!  If  yon 
don't  like  that  —  get  another  teacher! 

Spitta 
[Pursuing  his  argument  calmlif-]  According  to 
my  opinion,  Goethe  willi  his  senile  regiilatians  for 
actors  denied,  in  the  petUest  way,  himself  and  his 
whole  original  nature.  What  is  one  to  say  of  his 
ruling  that  CFcry  actor,  irrespective  of  the  quality 
of  the  character  represented  by  him,  must  —  these 
are  hia  very  words  —  show  an  ogre-like  expreasion 
of  countenance  in  order  that  the  spectator  he  at 
once  reminded  of  the  nature  of  lofty  tragedy.  Ac- 
tually, these  arc  his  very  words ! 
KJvyERSTEiN  and  Kegel  make  an  effort  to  astume 
ogre-like  expressions. 

Hassenreuter 
Get  out  your  note-book,  most  excellent  Spitta, 
and  record  your  opinion,  please,  that  Manager 
Hassenreuter  is  an  ass,  that  Schiller  is  an  ass, 
Goethe  an  ass,  Aristotle,  too,  of  course  —  [he  be- 
gins suiidenly  to  laugh  like  mad] — and,  ha,  ha, 
lin  1  a  certain  Spitta  a  —  night  watchman ! 


Spitta 
that,  ,it  least. 


I'm  glad  to 
ered  your  good  humour, 

Hassenbeuter 

The     devil !     I     haven't     recovered     it     at    all ! 

You're  a  symptom.     So  you  needn't  think  yourself 


nipire 


the  reward  of 
German  art  these 
the  tree  of  idealisi 
ita  crown  into  the 


You  are  a  rat,  so  to  speak.  One 
ire  teginning,  in  the  field  of  poli- 
our  glorious  and  recently  united 
They  nre  trying  to  cheat  U9  of 
liibours !  And  in  the  garden  of 
rata  are  gnawing  at  the  roots  of 
n.  They  are  determined  to  drag 
Down,  down,  down  into 


the  dust  with  you! 

KXferstein  and  Kkgbl  try  to  praerve  their  grav- 
ity but  toon  break  out  into  loud  laughter,  which 
Ha8si:nrbi7tkr  u  impelled  to  join.  Wal- 
DL'RuA    looks    on    in    wide-eyed    aalaniahTnent. 

Mrs.  John  is  now  teen  detcending  the  atair*  of 
the  lofi.     After  a  little  while  QuAQUAao  fid- 


\ 


Hassenrbuter 
J^Perceivet    Mrs.    John    and  pointt    her    out    to 
Spitta  milk  violent  gesticulations  at  if  he  had  jtut 
made  an  important  ditcovery.]   There  comes  jrottr 

tragi e  Muse ! 

Mrs.  John 
l^Approachet,  abashed  bg  the  laughter  of   Has- 
BENREUTER,  Kegel  and  KIferstein.]   ^^1y,  what 

d'3-ou  see  about  me  ? 


Nothing  but  what  is   good  and  beautiful,    Mrs. 
John!     You  may  thank  God  that  your  quiet,  vUlf 
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drawn  and  peaceful  life  unfits  you  for  the  part  of 
a  tragic  heroine. —  But  tell  me,  have  you,  by  any 
chance,  had  an  interview  with  ^osts? 

Mrs.  John 
l^Unnaturally  pale.'\  Why  do  you  ax  that? 

Hassenreuter 

Perhaps  you  even  saw  the  famous  soldier  Sor- 
genfrei  who  closed  his  career  above  as  a  deserter 
into  a  better  world? 

Mrs.  John 

If  it  was  a  livin'  soul,  maybe  you  might  be  right. 
But  I  ain't  scared  o'  no  dead  ghosts. 

Hassenreutbr 

Well,  Mr.  Quaquaro,  how  did  it  look  under  the 
roof  there? 

Quaquaro 

[Who  has  brought  down  xvith  him  a  Swedish  rid- 
ing-boot,'] Well,  I  took  a  pretty  good  look  aroun' 
an'  I  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat,  at  least,  some 
shelterless  ragamuffins  has  passed  the  night  there; 
though  how  they  got  in  I  ain't  sayin'.  An'  then 
I  found  this  here  boot. — 

[Out  of  the  hoot  he  draws  an  infant's  hot- 
tie,  topped  by  a  rubber  nipple  and  half 
filed  with  milk, 

Mrs.  John 

That's  easily  explained.  I  was  up  there  settin' 
things  to  rights  an'  I  had  little  Adelbert  along 
M'ith  nie.     But  I  don'  know  nothin'  about  the  rest. 


Hassenreitter 
Nobody  has  undertaken  to  assert  that  you 
Mrs.  John. 

Mb8.  John 

When  yon  considers  how  my  little  Adelbert  came 
into  the  world  ...  an"  when  you  considers  how 
he  died  .  .  .  nobody  c'n  come  an'  tell  me  nothin' 
about  bein'  a  red  motlier  ,  .  .  But  I  gotta  leave 
now,  sir  ...  I  can't  be  coniin'  up  liere  for  two 
three  days.  Good-bye !  1  haa  to  go  to  my  sister- 
in-law  an'  let  Adfibert  enjoy  the  eountrv  air  n 
little. 

[She  ItoU  off  through  the  floor  to  Ike  outer 
hall. 

Habsenrkutkr 
Can  you  make  anything  of  her  wild  talk? 

QuAQtJARO 

There's  been  a  screw  loose  there  erer  since  her^ 
first  baby  came,  an'  all  the  more  after  it  took  a 
died.     Now  since  she's  got  the  second  one,  there's 
two    screws    what's    wobbly.     Howsoever,    she    e'n 
count  —  that's    a    fac".     She's    got   a    good    bit    o' 
money  loaned  out  at  interest  on  pawned  goods. 

Hassen'reuter 

Well,  but  what  is  the  injured  party -— namely, 

myself  —  to  do? 

Quaquaro 
That  depends  on  wliere  the  suspicion  falls. 


Ill  I 
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Habsenreuteh 

1 

In    thia    house?  —  You'll    admit    yourself, 

H 

Qnaquaro  .  . 

QUAUUARO 

■ 

Thofs  true 

all  right.     But  it  won't  be  long 

H 

fore   we'll   hn 

ve   a   little  clcanln'   up   aroun'   h 

^H 

The  widow  K 

nobbe  wilh  all  her  crowd  is  ^ii 

^m 

be  put  out ! 

An'  then  there's  a  gang  in  wing  B,            ^^^| 

where  there's 

some  tough  customers  by  what 

^^m 

licemnn   Schie 

rke  tells  me.     Well,  thev're  goin'  to            ^^H 

come  from  headquarters  pretty  soon  and  blom 

'            ^^1 

that  crowd. 

H....»».„™. 

I 

There   must 

:    be   a    glee    club  somewhere    in 

the           H 

house.     At  least  1  hear  excellent  male  voices  sing-            ^^| 

ing  from  timt 

■  to  time  things  like  "  Germany, 

^^H 

highest    glory. 

,"   and    "  Who   has    built  thee,   noble            ^^H 

wood,"  and  " 

In  a  cool  valley  turneth." 
QiuguARo 

■ 

Them's    thf 

:    very    fellers!     Thai's    right' 

^^1 

they  do  sing  fine !     The  sayin'  is  that  bad  men 

has             ^H 

no  songs,  but 

I  wouldn't  advise  no  one  to  fool 

^^H 

them!      I    wo,; 

ildn't   go   into   that   company   mv 

own           ^^^H 

self   without 

Prince.     That's    mv    bull    dog.' 

You           ^^1 

just  go  an'  lav   information   against   'em   an' 

you           ^^H 

won't  be  doir  " 

i'  no  iiarni,  sir.          [Quaquaro 

^^H 

[Referring 

to  QuAffuABo.]  The  gleam  in  his 

1                   ^H 

demands    security.     His    lips    demand    cash. 

^H 
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[At-r  in- 


fist  portends  immediate  warping.  He's  a  lucky 
creature  who  doean't  dream  of  him  at  tlic  end  of 
the  month.  And  whoever  dreams  of  him  roars 
for  help.  A  liorrihle,  greasy  fellow.  But  without 
him  the  people  who  rent  this  old  shell  would  get 
no  money  and  the  array-treasurer  could  strike  the 
income  of  these  rentals  from  liis  books. —  [  TA^ 
door  bell  ring).] — That  is  Miss  Aliiie  Rutter- 
buBch,  tlie  young  soubrette  with  whoiu,  unfortu- 
nately, I  haven't  been  able  to  make  a  hard  aod 
fast  contract  yet  on  account  of  the  way  the  alder- 
men of  Strassburg  sliilly  shally  about  their  6nal 
decision.  After  my  appointment,  which  I  will  se- 
cure by  God's  help,  ber  engagement  will  be  my 
first  manaperial  act. —  Walburga  and  Spitln,  nmrch 
up  into  the  loft!  Count  the  contents  of  the  six 
boxes  marked  "  Journalists  "  in  order  that  we  may 
complete  our  inventory  at  the  proper  time. —  [To 
Kaferstbin  and  Dit.  Kegel.]  Vou  may  withdraw 
into  the  library  in  the  meantime  .  .  . 

[He   steps    forward    in    order    lo    open    the 
door. 

Walburga  and  Spitta  disappear  swiflltf  and  verg 
willingly  into  the  loft;  Kafcrstein  and  Kuna^r 
retire  otto  the  library. 

HASBENREnTER 

[In  the  background.^  If  you  please,  step  right 
in,  my  dear  lady!  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir!  I  was 
expecting  a  lady  ...  1  was  expecting  a  young 
lady  .  .  .  But,  please,  come  in. 
Habsgnreuter  comes  fortnard  accompanied  by 
Pastor  Spitta.     The  latter  is  sixty  years  old. 
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A  village  parson,  samerohal  countrified.  One 
might  equally  well  take  him  to  be  a  surveyor 
or  a  landowner  in  a  small  tcay.  He  it 
of  vigoTout  appearance  —  thort-necked,  well- 
nourithed,  with  a  aquat,  broad  face  like 
Luther's.  He  wears  a  glouck-hal,  spectacles 
and  carries  a  cane  and  a  coat  of  waterproof 
cloth  over  his  arm.  His  clumsy  boots  and  the 
state  of  hi)  other  garments  show  that  they  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  wind  and  weather. 


Pastor  S  pitta 
Do  you  know  who  I  am,  Mr,  Hassrnreuter  ? 


Hassen'reuter 
Not  quite  exactly,  but  I   would  hazard  . 


You  may,  you  may !  You  needn't  liesibite  to  call 
me  Pastor  Spitta  from  Scbwoiz  in  Uckermark, 
whose  son  Erich  —  yes,  that'u  it  —  has  been  em- 
ployed in  your  family  as  private  tulor  or  some- 
thing like'thrtt.  Erich  Spittn:  that's  my  son. 
And  I'm  obliged  to  say  that  witli  dwp  sorrow. 


Hassenkeuter 
First  of  all,  I'm  very  glad  to  have  tlic  pririlegc 
of  your  acquaintance.  I  hasten  at  once  to  beg  you, 
however,  dear  Pastor,  not  to  be  too  much  worried, 
not  to  be  too  sorrowful  concerning  the  little  es- 
capade in  whicb  your  son  is  indulging. 
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Pabtoh  S  pitta 


Oil,  but  I  ara  greatly  troubled.  I  am  deeply 
grieved.  [Silting  dovn  on  a  chair  he  surveyt  the 
ttrange  place  in  rvkick  he  findt  himgelf  nilh  con- 
tiderable  intereal.]  It  ia  hard  to  say;  it  is  estremelj' 
difficult  to  com  muni  cute  to  any  one  the  real  depth 
of  nnniety.  But  forgive  me  a  question,  sir:  ]  was 
ill  the  trophy-chamber. —  [He  louches  one  of  the 
armored  dummtei  with  hit  caneJ\  What  kind  of 
armor  is  this? 

Hassenrcutkr 

These  figures  arc  to  represent  the  c 
Schiller's  "  Wallenstein." 


All,  ah,  my  idea  of  Schiller  was  so  very  differ- 
ent! \CoUeciing  kimtelf.]  Oh,  this  city  of  Berlin! 
It  confuses  me  utterly.  You  see  a  man  before  yoii, 
sir,  who  is  not  only  grieved,  whom  this  Sodom  of 
a  city  has  not  only  stirred  to  hia  very  depths,  but 
who  is  actually  broken-hearted  by  tbe  deed  of  his 

Hassenheutkr 
A  deed  ?     What  deed  ? 

Pastor  Spitta 
Is  there  any  need  to  ask  ?     The  s 
est    mai 
actor! 


desiring    to   become    j 


Hassenrcutcr 
[Dran'ing    himtelf    up.     With    the    vtmoil    dig- 
nily.]    My  dear  sir,  1  do  not  approve  of  yoar  son's 
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determination.  But  I  am  myself  —  honi  toit  qui 
mnl  ff  prnse  —  the  son  of  an  honest  man  and  my- 
self, I  trust,  a  man  of  honour.  And  I,  whom  yoii 
see  before  you,  have  been  an  actor,  too.  No  longer 
llian  sis  weeks  ago  I  took  part  in  the  Luther  cele- 
bration —  for  1  am  no  less  an  apostle  of  culture 
in  the  broadest  sense  —  not  only  as  manager  but 
by  ascending  the  hoards  on  which  the  world  is 
shadowed  forth  as  an  actor!  From  my  point  of 
view,  therefore,  your  son's  determination  is  scarcely 
open  to  objection  on  tlie  score  of  his  social  stnnd- 
itig  or  his  honourable  character.  But  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult calling  and  demands,  above  all,  a  high  degree 
of  talent.  I  am  also  willing  to  admit  that  it  is 
a  calling  not  without  peculiar  dangers  to  weak 
characters.  And  finally  I  have  myself  proved  the 
unspeakable  hardships  of  my  profession  so  thor- 
oughly that  I  would  like  to  guard  anyone  else  from 
entering  it.  Thai  is  the  reason  why  I  box  my 
daughters'  ears  if  the  slightest  notion  of  going  on 
the  stage  seizes  them,  and  why  I  would  rather  tie 
stones  about  their  necks  and  drown  them  where  the 
sea  is  deepest  than  see  them  marry  actors. 

Pastoh  Spitta 
I  didn't  mean  to  wound  any  one's  feelings.  I 
admit,  too,  that  a  simple  country  parson  like  my- 
self can't  very  well  have  much  of  a  conception  of 
such  things.  But  consider  a  father  now  —  j  ust 
such  a  poor  country  parson  —  who  has  saved  and 
hoarded  his  pennies  in  order  that  his  son  might 
have  a  career  .it  the  university.  Now  consider, 
fiirtlier,  that  this  son  is  just  about  to  take  his  final 
examinations  and  that  his  father  and  bis  mothei  — 
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I  have  a  sick  wife  at  home  —  are  loc^ng  forwarf 
with  anxiety  and  with  longing,  whichever  yon  call 
it,  toward  the  moment  in  which  their  son  will  moont 
the  pulpit  and  deliver  the  trial  sermon  before  tiic 
congregation  of  lils  choice.  And  then  comes  this 
letter.     Why,  the  boy  is  mad ! 

The  r motion  of  Ihe  Potior  h  not  exactly  con- 
sciously directed;  it  is  tontrolled.  The 
trembling  of  the  hand  itith  which  he  searches 
for  ihe  letter  in  his  inner  pocket  and  hundt  _ 
it  to  the  manager  is  not  quite  convincing. 

Habsenrkuter 
Young    men    search     after    varioiw 
mustn't  be  too  much  taken  by  surprise 
a  while,  a  crisis  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be 
a  young  mnn's  life. 

Pastor  Spitta 
Well,  this  crisis  was  nvoidable.  It  ■i 
difficult  for  you  to  see  from  this  letter  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  destructive  change  in  the  sonl 
of  a  young,  an  excellent,  and  hitherto  thoroughly 
obedient  youth.  I  should  never  have  sent  him  to 
Berlin.  Yes,  it  is  this  so-called  scientific  theology, 
this  theology  that  flirts  with  all  the  pagan  pW- 
losophers,  that  would  change  the  Lord  our  God 
into  empty  smoke  and  sublimate  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour into  tliin  air  — it  is  this  that  I  hold  re- 
sponsible for  the  grievous  mistake  of  my  child. 
And  to  this  may  he  added  other  temptations.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  I  liavc  seen  things  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  nie  to  speak  of !     1   have  circul 
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every  pocket — "Ball  of  the  filitet  Smart  wait- 
resaes!"  and  so  on!  I  was  quiet);  walking,  at 
half  past  twelve  one  night,  through  the  arcade  that 
connects  Friedrich  street  with  the  Linden,  and  a 
disgusting  fellow  sidles  up  to  uie,  wretched,  under- 
grown,  and  asks  me  with  a  kind  of  greasy,  shifty 
impudence:  Doesn't  the  gentleman  want  some- 
thing real  fetching?  And  these  show  windows  in 
wliich,  right  by  the  pictures  of  noble  and  exalted 
personages,  naked  actresses,  dancers,  in  short  the 
most  shocking  nudities  are  displayed  1  And  finally 
this  Corse — oh,  this  Corso!  Where  painted  and 
bedizened  viec  jostles  respectable  women  from  the 
aidewalk !     It's  simply  tlie  end  of  the  world ! 

HASSENREUTEa 

Ah,  my  dear  Pastor,  the  world  doesn't  so  easily 
come  to  an  end  —  nor,  surely,  will  it  do  so  on  ac- 
count of  the  nudities  that  offend  or  of  the  vice 
wliieh  slinks  through  the  streets  at  night.  The 
world  will  probably  outlive  me  and  the  whole  scur- 
rilous interlude  of  humanity. 

Pastor  Spitta 
What  turns  tlie«e  young  jieople  aside  from  the 
right  path  is  evil  example  and  easy  opportunity. 

Hassenreuteb 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Pastor,  but  I  have  not  ob- 
served in  your  son  tlie  slightest  inclination  toward 
leading  a  frivolous  life.  He  is  simply  attracted 
to  literature,  and  he  isn't  the  first  clergj'Oian's  son 
—  remember   merely    Lessing   and   Herder — who 
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has  token  the  road  of  literary  study  and  creative 
Very   likely   lie   has   manuscript   plays 


I  bound  to  admit 

defends 
:  at  timea 


deak  even  now.     To  be  a 

that  the  opinions  which  your  so 

Held  of  literature  frighten  even  □ 

Pastor  Spitta 
But  that's  horrible!  That's  frightful!  Tliat 
far  exceeds  my  worst  fears !  And  so  my  eyes  have 
been  opened, —  My  dear  air,  I  have  had  eight  chil- 
dren, of  wiiom  Erich  seemed  our  fairest  hope  and 
his  next-oldest  sister  our  heaviest  trial-  And  now, 
it  seems,  the  same  accursed  eity  has  demanded  thein 
both  as  its  victims.  Tlie  girl  developed  prema- 
turely, she  was  beautiful  ,  .  .  and  .  .  .  But  I 
must  mention  another  circumstsncc  now.  I  have 
been  in  Berlin  for  three  days  and  I  haven't  seen 
Erich  yet.  When  I  tried  to  see  him  to-dny,  hi 
was  not  at  home  in  his  rooms.  J  waited  for  i 
while  and  naturally  looked  about  me  in  my  son', 
dwelling.     And  now:  look  at  this  picture,  sir! 

[Replacing  Ehick's  Utter  in  hii  pocket  A. 
extracts  therefrom  a  small  photograph 
and  holds  it  immediately  under  Hassbk 


Hahsenbeuter 
\Tai-es   the  picture   and   holds  it   al   vnri/ing  dit~ 
J  from  him.     He  is  ditconcerted.]   Why  should 
1  look  at  this? 

Pastor  Spitta 
The  silly  little  face  is   of  no  importance.     But 
pny  look  at  the  inscription. 


i 
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Hassenreuter 


Where? 


Pastor  Spitta 


[Reads-I  '*  From  Walburga  to  her  only  sweet- 
heart." 

Hassenreuter 

Permit  me !  —  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Pastor  Spitta 

It  simply  means  some  seamstress  if  not,  what  is 
worse,  some  shady  waitress! 

Hassenreuter 

H-m.  [He  slips  the  picture  into  his  pockei.l  I 
shall  keep  this  photograph. 

Pastor  Spitta 

It  is  in  such  filth  that  my  son  wallows.  And 
consider  the  situation  in  which  it  puts  me:  with 
what  feelings,  with  what  front  shall  I  hencefor- 
ward face  my  congregation  from  the  pulpit  .  .  .? 

Hassenreuter 

Confound  it,  what  business  is  that  of  mine? 
What  have  I  to  do  with  your  offspring,  with  your 
lost  sons  and  daughters?  [He  pulls  out  the  photo- 
graph again,^  And  furthermore,  as  far  as  this  ex- 
cellent and  sound-hearted  young  lady  is  concerned, 
you're  quite  mistaken  in  your  ideas  about  waitresses 
and  such  like.  1*11  say  nothing  more.  All  other 
matters  will  adjust  themselves.     Good-bye. 


?M= 


f  'vH  ^  toe  iiic  Bzxxfin^  jxn:  vrj 
tia  tanc  i«i«?tf  ira.  tux:  rrf  isk  ii 

Taut 


UijiazrzxTTTis 


I  voit  olIt  oic*  2.i£.  ben  I  ^ 


J.fT<«    ift 


«£«flu  i:  {iif«f«>tf  lun  s«.2  "^rrm 


IfFat-mg  his  arms  tkrom^k  ike  «:>/   All  that 

majf  up  the  stain  to  the  lo^t.]   Spitta!     Walburgm! 
CoOM:  down  berfr.  vill  too? 


Walscbga  aa^   S pitta   come  do 


Hascexrectes 

fTo  Walbcsga,  irho  looks  at  him  qmesiiom- 
ingfiy,]  (jo  to  roar  high  stool  over  there  and  sit 
down  on  tli^  humorous  part  of  vour  anatomy! 
Well,  and  you,  mv  dear  Spitta,  what  do  joa  want? 

Spitta 
Yoo  called  us  both,  rir. 
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HASgENRSUTSR 

Exactly.     Now  look  me  in  the  eye! 

Spitta 
Certainly. 

[He  looks  straight  at  Habsenrxuter. 

Hassenreutxr 

You  two  want  to  make  an  ass  of  me.  But  you 
won't  succeed!  Silence!  Not  a  word!  I  would 
have  expected  something  very  different  from  you! 
This  is  a  striking  proof  of  ingratitude.  Keep 
still!  Furthermore^  a  gentleman  was  here  just 
now!  That  gentleman  is  afraid  in  Berlin! 
March!  Follow  him!  Take  him  down  into  the 
street  and  try  to  make  it  clear  to  him  that  I'm 
neither  your  bootblack  nor  his. 

[Spitta  shrugs  his  shoulders,  takes  his  hat 
and  goes. 

Hassenreuter 

[Strides  up  to  Walburga  energetically  and 
tweaks  her  ear."]  And  as  for  you,  my  dear,  you'll 
have  your  ears  soundly  boxed  if  ever  again  vrith- 
out  my  permission  you  exchange  two  words  with 
this  rascal  of  a  theologian  gone  to  smash ! 

Walburga 
Ouch,  papa,  ouch! 

Hassenreuter 

This  fellow  who  is  fond  of  making  such  an  in- 
nocent face  as  if  he  couldn't  harm  a  fly  and  whom 
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la 


:   the  I 

i  mj  h 


la  UmmUi  tke  ttLmtAtatt  if  vat  fcanoar   ma   the 
Mtev  of  tkis  fdlmr  k^m  t*  have  dene  —  ■  ^rl 

VDv  oia^Aood  BCT  |Mimla  br  "'*"*"^  In  ao  end  in 
the  itKCt  aad  tke  gatter? 


I  dosl  abarc  1 


WALcrsGa 
IT  opinian  ahoiA  Ericb,  pmpa. 


What**  that?  Well,  at  least  joa  know  my  opin- 
loa.  Eitber  roa  pre  him  his  waDdng  papers  or 
cUe  joa  can  look  out  for  yonrself  uid  find  out  what 
it  ii  to  get  along,  awaj  from  joor  pareotal  roof, 
in  a  way  of  life  regardless  of  hooonr,  doty  and  de- 
ccncr!  Id  that  case  tod  can  go!  I  hare  no  aae 
for  daaghters  of  that  kind ! 

Walbitsca 
[Pole  and  «om&re.]   Yon  are  alwars  sa^nng.  papa, 
that  yoa  too  had  to  make  your  way  independeiitly 
and  without  your  parents. 

Haisejcbzuttk 
Yon're  not  a  man. 

Walbuhoa 
Certainly  doL     But  think,  for  instance,  of  Alice 
BUtterbosch. 

[Father  and  daughter  look  firmly  into  each 
otker'i  eyei. 
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Hassenreuter 

Why  should  I  ?  Have  you  a  fever,  eh  ?  Or  have 
you  gone  mad?  [He  drops  the  whole  discussion, 
noticeably  put  out  of  countenance,  and  taps  at  the 
library  door,!^  Where  did  we  leave  off?  Begin  at 
the  proper  place. 

Kegel  and  Kaferstein  appear. 

Kegel  and  Kaferbteik 

\Declaim :] 

"  A  wiser  temper 
Beseemeth  age. 
I,  being  reasonable, 
Salute  him  first." 

Led  and  directed  by  S pitta  appear  Pauline  Pi- 
PERCARCKA  tfi  Street  dress  and  Mrs.  Kiel- 
BACKE,  who  carries  an  infant  on  a  pillow, 

Hassenreuter 

What  do  you  want  here?  What  kind  of  women 
are  you  bringing  here  to  annoy  me? 

Spitta 

It  isn't  my  fault,  sir.  The  women  insisted  on 
coming  to  you. 

Mrs.  Kielbacke 
No;  all  we  wants  is  to  see  Mrs.  John. 

Pauline 
An'  Mrs.  John  she's  always  up  here  with  you! 
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Hassenrbuter 
True.  But  I'm  beginning  to  regret  the  fact,  ani! 
I  must  insist,  at  all  events,  tliat  she  hold  her  pri- 
vate receptions  in  lier  own  rooms  and  not  lierc. 
Otherwise  I'll  soon  equip  tlie  door  here  with  pat- 
ent locks  and  mantraps. —  Wliat's  the  matter  vrith 
you,  my  good  Spitta  ?  I  suppose  you'll  have  to 
have  the  goodness  to  show  tliese  ladies  the  place 
they  really  want  to  go  to. 

Pauline 
But  Mrs.  John  ain't  to  be  found  in  her  rooms 
downstairs. 

Hasbenreuter 
Well,  she's  not  to  he  found  up  here  eit! 

Mrs.  KiELBACKE 
The  reason  is  because  this  here  young  lady   has 
her  little  son  boardin'  with  Mrs.  John. 


Hassenreuter 
Glad    to    hear    it !     Please    march    now    without 

further  delay!     Save  me,  Kaferstein! 

Mrs.  KiELBACKE 
An'  now  a  gentleman's  come  from  the  city,  from 
the  office  of  the  government  guardian  office  to  se« 
how  the  child  is  an'  if  it's  well  taken  care  of  an'  in 
good  condition.  An'  then  he  went  into  Mrs.  John's 
room  an'  we  went  with  him.  An'  there  was  the 
child  an"  a  note  pinned  to  it  what  said  thai  Mrs. 
John  was  wfirkiti'  for  yon  up  here. 
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Ha8SBNR«UTVR 

Where  was  the  child  boarding? 

Mrs.  Kielbacke 
With  Mrs.  John. 

Hassenreuter 

[Impatiently. 1^  That's  simply  a  piece  of  imbecil- 
ity. You  are  quite  wrong. —  Spitta^  you  would 
have  been  much  better  employed  accompanying  the 
old  gentleman  after  whom  I  sent  you  than  aiding 
these  ladies  to  come  here. 

Spitta 

I  looked  for  the  gentleman  you  speak  of  but  he 
was  already  gone. 

Hassenreuter 

These  ladies  don't  seem  to  believe  me.  Will  you 
kindly  inform  them^  gentlemen^  that  Mrs.  John  has 
no  child  in  boards  and  that  they  are  quite  obviousfy 
mistaken  in  the  name. 

Kaferstein 

I  am  asked  to  tell  you  that  you  are  probably 
mistaken  in  the  name. 

Pauline 

[Vehemently  and  tearfully.']  She  has  got  my 
baby!  She  had  my  baby  boardin'  with  her.  An' 
the  gentleman  came  from  the  dty  an'  he  said  that 


the  child  wasn't  io  no  good  hands  an'  that  it  was 
neglected.     She  went  an'  ruined  my  baby's  health. 

Habsenreuter 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  you  have  tniataken 
the  name  of  the  woman  of  whom  you  apeak.      M». 

John  has  no  cliild  in  board. 

Pauline 
She  had  my  baby  in  her  claws,  that's  whal !  An' 
she  let  it  starve  an'  get  sick!  1  gotta  see  her!  I 
gotta  tell  her  right  out!  She's  gotta  make  my 
little  baby  well  again!  I  gotta  go  to  court.  The 
gentleman  says  as  how  I  gotta  go  to  court  an'  give 

HAMENRBUTElt 

I  beg  of  you  not  to  get  excited.  The  fact  la 
that  you  are  mistaken!  How  did  you  ever  hit  on 
the  idea  that  Mrs.  John  has  a  child  in  board? 


Because  I  gave  it  to  her  myself. 

Hassenbeuter 

But  Mrs.  John  has  her  own  child  and  it  just  o 

curs  to  me  that  she  has  taken  it  along  with  her  c 

a  visit  to  her  sister-in-law. 

Pauline 

She  ain't  got  no  child.     No,  Mrs.  John  ain't  gol' 
none!     She  cheats  an'  she  lies.     She  ain't  got  none. 
She  took  my  Uttle  Alois  an'  she  ruined  blto. 


Do 


Haseenreuter 
Bj  heaven,  ladies,  you  are  mistaken ! 

Pauline 
Nobody  won't  believe  me  tliat  I  had  a  baby.  My 
intended  he  wrote  mc  a  letter  an'  he  says  it  ain't 
true  an'  that  I'm  a  liar  an'  a  low  creature.  [She 
lourhes  ike  pillom  on  which  the  infant  is  reeling.] 
It's  mine  an'  I'll  prove  it  in  eourtl  I  c'n  swear  it 
by  the  holy  Mother  o'  God, 

Hassenreuter 
incover  the  child,  [/t  i«  done  and  H.^sben- 
.  obtervet  the  infant  attentively.]  —  H-m, 
the  matter  will  not  remain  long  in  obscurity.  In 
the  first  place  ...  I  know  Mrs.  John.  If  she 
had  had  this  child  in  board  it  could  never  look  as  it 
does.  And  that  is  true  quite  simply  because,  where 
it  is  a  question  of  children,  Mrs.  John  has  her 
heart  in  the  right  place. 

Pauline 
I  want  to  see  Mrs.  John.  That's  all  I  says.  I 
don't  has  to  tell  my  business  to  everybody  in  the 
world.  I  c'n  tell  evcrythin'  in  court/ down  to  the 
least  thing  —  the  day  an'  the  hour  an'  jus'  es- 
ackly  the  place  where  it  was  born !  People  is  goin' 
to  open  their  eyes ;  you  c'n  beheve  me. 

Hassenreuteb 

What   you    assert,   then,   if   I    understand   you 

rightly,  is  that  Kirs.  John  has  no  baby  of  her  own 


at  all,  and  that  the 
reality  yonrs. 
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which  pass 


[Act  III 
i  such  b  in 


Pauline 
God  strike  me  dead  if  that  ain't  the  truth ! 


Habsenrbuter 
And  this  is  the  child  in  question?  I  trust  that 
God  won't  take  you  at  your  word  this  time. —  Yon 
must  know  that  I,  who  stand  hefore  you,  am  man- 
ager Hassenreutcr  and  1  have  personally  bad  in 
my  own  liands  the  cliild  of  Mrs,  John,  my  char- 
woman, on  threi;  or  four  occasions.  J  even  weighed 
it  on  the  scales  and  found  it  to  weigh  over  eight 
pounds.  This  poor  little  creature  doesn't  weigh 
over  four  pounds.  And  on  the  basis  of  this  fact 
I  can  assure  you  that  this  child  is  not,  at  least, 
the  child  of  hlrs.  John.  You  may  be  right  in  as- 
serting that  it  is  yours.  I  am  in  no  position  to 
throw  doubt  on  that.  But  I  know  Mrs.  John' 
child  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is, 
identical  with  this. 


Mrs 

[Retpectfullif.]    Nt 
in't  identical. 


KlELBACKE 

no,  that's  right  enough. 


L       It         I 


Pauline 
This  baby  here  is  identical  enough  all  right,  even 
if  it's  a  hit  underfed  an'  weakly.     This  business 
with  the  child  is  all  straight  enough!     I'll  take  I 

oath  that  it's  identical  all  right. 
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Hassenreuter 

I  am  simply  speechless.  [To  Am  pupiU.']  Our 
lesson  is  ruled  by  an  evil  star  to-day^  my  dear  boys. 
I  don't  know  why^  but  the  error  which  these  ladies 
are  making  engrosses  me.  [To  the  tvomeiu^  You 
may  have  entered  the  wrong  door. 

Mrs.  Kielbacke 

No^  me  an'  the  gentleman  from  the  guardian's 
office  an'  the  young  lady  went  an'  fetched  this  here 
child  outa  the  room  what  has  the  name  plate  o' 
Mrs.  John  on  it,  an'  took  it  out  into  the  hall.  Mrs. 
John  wasn't  there  an'  her  husband  the  mason  is 
absent  in  Hamburg. 

Policeman  Schierke  comes  in,  fat  and  good-na- 
tured. 

Hassenreuter 

Ah,  there's  Mr.  Schierke!  What  do  you  want 
here  ? 

Schierke 

I  understand,  sir,  that  two  women  fled  up  here 
to  you. 

Mrs.  Kielbacke 
We  ain't  fled  at  all. 

Hassenreuter 
They  were  inquiring  for  Mrs.  John. 
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SCHIERKE 

May  I  be  permitted  to  ax  somethin'  too? 

Habsenreuter 
If  you  please. 

Pauline 
Jus'  let  him  ax.     We  don't  has  to  worry. 

Schierke 
[To  Mrs.  Kielbacke.]  What's  your  name? 

Mrs.  Kielbacke 
I'nj  Mrs.  Kielbacke. 

Schierke 

You're    connected    with    the    society    for    raisin' 
children,  eh.^     Where  do  you  live.^ 

Mrs.  Kielbacke 
Linien  street  number  nine. 

Schierke 
Is  that  your  child  that  you  have  there? 

Mrs.  Kielbacke 
That's  Miss  Pipercarcka  her  child. 

Schierke 
[To  Pauline.]  An'  your  name? 
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Pauline 
Paula  Pipercarcka  from  Skorzenin. 

SCHIERKE 

This  woman  asserts  that  the  child  is  yours.  Do 
you  assert  that  too? 

Pauline 

Sergeant,  I  has  to  ax  for  your  protection  be- 
cause suspicions  is  cast  on  me  an'  I'm  innercent. 
The  gentleman  from  the  city  did  come  to  me.  An' 
I  did  get  my  child  outa  the  room  o'  Mrs.  John 
what  I  had  it  in  board  with  .  .  . 

SCHIERKE 

[With  a  searching  look.l  Yes?  Maybe  it  was 
the  door  across  the  way  where  the  restaurant  keep- 
er's widow  Knobbe  lives.  Nobody  knows  what 
you're  up  to  with  that  child  nor  who  sent  you  an' 
bribed  you.  You  ain't  got  a  good  conscience! 
You  took  the  child  an'  slipped  up  here  with  it 
while  its  rightful  mother,  the  widow  Knobbe^  what 
it's  been  stolen  from,  is  huntin'  all  over  the  stairs 
an'  halls  for  it  an'  while  a  detective  is  standin' 
acrost  the  way. 

Pauline 
I  don't  care  about  no  detective.     I'm  .  •  • 

Hassenreuter 

You  are  refuted,  my  good  girl.  Can't  you  com- 
prehend that?     First  you  say  that  Mrs.  John  has 
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no  child.  Nest  you  soy  —  kindly  attend  to  me  — 
that  you  had  taken  your  child,  which  has  bern 
passing  for  Mrs.  John's,  out  of  the  latter's 
However:  all  of  us  here  happen  to  know  Mrs. 
John's  child  and  the  one  you  have  here  is  another. 
Is  that  clear  to  you?  Hence  your  assertion  can- 
not, in  any  cireumst«nces,  be  a  correct  one!  — 
.\nd  now,  Schierke,  you  would  do  me  a  favour  if 
you  would  conduct  these  ladies  out  so  that  I  can 
continue  giving  my  lesaon. 

SCHIERKE 

All  right,  but  if  1  does  that  we'll  get  into  that 
Knobbe  crowd.     Because  her  child  has  been  stolt 


Paulinb 
s  that  dune  it;  it'a 

SCMIERKE 


That 


blue  bl, 
Knobbe 
they  gn 

bfaling 


11  right.   [Continuing  his  account  to  if. 

I.]  And  they  says  that  the  child  has 
lod  in  it  on  its  father's  side.  So  Mrs. 
thinks  as  how  it's  a  plot  of  enemies  'cause 
iidges  her  the  alimony  in  some  quarters  an' 
:man's  eddication  for  the  kid.  [Someone  w 
at  the  door  tvUh  fitti.\  That's  the  Kuobbe 
There  she  comes  now ! 


Hassenreuter 
Mr.    Schierke,    you    are    responsible    to    me.      If 
these  people  trespass  on  my  premises  and  I  suffer 
any  damages  thereby,  I'll  complain  to  the  chief  of 
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police.     I  know  Mr.  Maddei  very  well.     Don't  be 
afraid^  my  dear  boys.     You  are  my  witnesses. 

SCHIERKE 

[At  the  door.l  You  stay  out  there!  You  don't 
get  in  here! 

A  small  mob  howls  outside  of  the  door. 

Pauline 

They  c'n  holler  all  they  wants  to  but  they  can't 
get  my  child. 

Hassenreuter 

Perhaps  this  is  the  better  way.  You  go  into  the 
library  for  the  present.  [He  escorts  Pauline,  Mrs. 
KiELBACKE  and  the  child  into  the  library, 1  And 
now,  Mr.  Schierke,  we  might  risk  letting  that  fury 
enter  in  here. 

SCHIERKE 

[Opening  the  door  slightly.']  All  right.  But 
only  Mrs.  Knobbe!     Come  in  here  a  minute. 

Mrs.  Sidonie  Knobbe  appears.  She  is  tall  and 
emaciated  and  dressed  in  a  badly  worn  but 
fashionable  summer  gown.  Her  face  bears 
the  stigma  of  a  dissolute  life  but  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  not  ungentle  origin.  Her  air  is 
curiously  like  that  of  a  gentlewoman.  She 
talks  affectedly  and  her  eyes  show  addiction 
to  alcohol  and  morphine. 
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Knobse 


l^Sailing  I'n.]   There  is  no  cause  for  any  t 
Mr.   Hassenreuter.     Those  without  are  principi 

little  boys  and  girls  who  have  come   with    me  ' 

cause  I  am  fond  of  children.  Pray  pardon  me  I 
I  intrude.  One  of  the  children  told  mc  that  tifl 
women  had  sneaked  up  here  with  my  little  bci]| 
1  am  looking  for  my  little  son,  named  HelfgoC 
Gundofried,  who  has  actually  disappeared  frOM 
my  dwelling.  At  the  same  time  1  do  not  wish  If 
jncommode  you.  ■ 

ScHIKRKK 

An'  you  better  not  do  that 
about  it. 

Mr8.  Knobbe 
[Ditregarding  thete   words   except  I 
toil  of  the   head.]    To  my  great  i 
certain  amount  of  disturbance  in  the  yard.     Frooqi 
the  yard  as  a  place  of  vantage  it  is  jiossible 
command  every  window  and  I  made  inquiries  of  t 
poor  cigar  maker  in  the  second  story  and  of  the  c 
sumptite  little  seamstress  in  the  third  as  to  wbetli 
my   .Sclma  and  my  little  son  were  with  either   i 
them.     But  nothing  is   farther  from  my  intentii 
than  to  create  a  scandal.     I  want  you  to  know  - 
for   1   am   quite  conscious  of  being  in  thi 
of  a  distinguished,  indeed,  of  a  famous  c 
are   to    know    that  where    Helfgott   Gundofried 
concerned  I  am  obliged  to  be  strictly  on  my  guardf 
[fFith  quivering   voice  and  an   occasional  applia^ 
lion  of  her  handkerchief  to  her  ei/es.~\    I  am  an  un-j 
fortunate  woman  who  is  pursued  by  fate,  who  1 


if   I   has    any   sd 

fcept  by   a   pnmm 
regret  I  caiued  ^ 
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sunk  low  but  who  has  seen  better  days.  I  do  not 
care  to  bore  you  with  my  troubles.  But  I  am  be- 
ing pursued  and  there  are  those  who  would  rob  me 
of  my  last  hope. 

SCHIBRKB 

Aw^  hurry  up  an'  say  what  you  has  to! 

Mrs.  Knobbe 

[As  before,]  It  is  not  enough  that  I  was  forced 
to  lay  aside  my  honest  name.  Later  I  lived  in 
Paris  and  then  married  a  brutal  person^  a  south 
German  inn-keeper^  because  I  had  the  foolish 
thought  that  my  affairs  might  be  bettered  thereby. 
O  these  scoundrels  of  men! 

SCHIERKB 

This  don't  lead  to  nothin'!  You  cut  it  short,  I 
tell  you. 

Mrs.  Knobbb 

But  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  standing, 
once  more^  face  to  face  with  a  man  of  culture  and 
intellect.  I  could  a  tale  unfold  .  .  .  Popularly  I 
am  known  here  as  "  the  countess  "  and  God  is  my 
witness  that  in  my  earlier  youth  I  was  not  far 
removed  from  that  estate!  For  a  time  I  was  an 
actress,  too.  What  did  I  say!  I  could  unfold  a 
tale  from  my  life,  from  my  past,  which  would  have 
the  advantage  of  not  being  invented ! 

SCHIERKE 

Maybe  not.     Nobody  c'n  telL 


Mrb.  Knobbc 
[With  renened  emphasis.]  Mt  wretchednrss  is 
not  invented,  although  it  may  seem  so  when  J 
relate  how,  one  night,  sunk  iu  the  deepest  abysses 
of  my  shame,  I  met  on  the  street  a  cousin  - —  the 
playmate  of  my  youth  —  who  is  now  captain  in 
the  horse-guards.  He  lives  in  the  world :  I  lire  in 
the  underworld  ever  since  my  father  from  pride  of 
rank  and  race  disowned  me  because  in  my  earliest 
youth  I  had  made  a  mistake.  Oh,  you  have  no 
conception  of  the  dullness,  the  coarseness,  the  es- 
sential vulgarity  that  obtains  in  those  circles.  1 
am  a  trodden  worm,  sir,  and  yet  not  for  a  mo- 
ment do  I  yearn  to  be  there,  in  that  glittering 
wretchedness  ...  ~ 


SCHIERKB 

Maybe  you  don't  mind  comin'  to  the  point 

Hassenheuteh 
If  you  pleascj   Mr.    Schierkc,  all  that  intei 


:enng 

J 


So  suppose  you  don't  interrupt  the  lady 
a  while.  [To  Mrs.  Kn'obbe.]  You  were  speaking 
of  your  cousin.  Didn't  you  say  that  he  is  a  cap- 
tain in  the  horse-guards? 

Mrs.  Kkobbe 
He  was  in  plain  clothes.  He  is,  however,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  horse-guards.  He  recognised  me  at 
once  and  we  dedicated  some  blessed  though  pain- 
ful hours  to  memories.  Accompanying  him  there 
was  —  I  will  not  call  his  name  —  n  very  young 
lieutenant^  a  fair,  sweet  boy,  delicate  and  brooding. 
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Mr.  Hassenreuter^  I  have  forgotten  what  shame 
is!  Was  I  not  even,  the  other  day,  turned  out  of 
church  ?  Why  should  a  down-trodden,  dishonoured, 
deserted  creature,  more  than  once  punished  by  the 
laws  —  why  should  such  a^i  one  hesitate  to  con- 
fess that  he  became  the  father  of  Helfgott  Gundo- 
f  ried  ? 

Hassenreuter 

Of  this  baby  that's  been  stolen  from  you? 

Mrs.  Knobbe 

Yes,  stolen!  At  least  it  is  so  asserted!  It 
may  be!  But  though  my  enemies  are  mighty  and 
have  every  means  at  their  command,  I  am  not  yet 
wholly  convinced  of  it.  And  yet  it  may  be  a  plot 
concocted  by  the  parents  of  the  child's  father 
whose  name  you  would  be  astonished  to  hear,  for 
they  represent  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  illus- 
trious families.  Farewell!  Whatever  you  may 
hear  of  me,  sir,  do  not  think  that  my  better  feel- 
ings have  been  wholly  extinguished  in  the  mire  into 
which  I  am  forced  to  cast  myself.  I  need  this 
mire  in  which  I  am  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
dregs  of  mankind.  Here,  look!  [She  thrusts  for- 
ward her  naked  arwi.]  Forget  fulness !  Insensibil- 
ity! I  achieve  it  by  means  of  chloral,  of  opium. 
Or  I  find  it  in  the  abysses  of  human  life.  And 
why  not  ?  To  whom  am  I  responsible  ?  —  There 
was  a  time  when  my  dear  mama  was  scolded  by 
my  father  on  my  account!  The  maid  had  convul- 
sions because  of  me!  Mademoiselle  and  an  Eng- 
lish governess  tore  each  other's  chignons  from  their 
heads  because  each  asserted  that  I  loved  her 
best  — !     Now  .  .  . 
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SCHIEHKK 

Aw,  I  tell  you  to  shut  it  now!  We  can't  take 
up  people's  time  ait'  lock  'em  up.  [He  open*  the 
library  rfoor.]    Now  tell  us  if  this  here  is  your  kid? 

Pauline,  staring  at  Mrts,  Kkobbc  ttith  eyet  /"«// 
o/  hatred,  comet  out  firtt.  Mrs.  Kieluackx. 
larrging  the  child,  comes  nej!t.  Schierkk  re- 
movet  the  thatvl  that  hat  been  thrown  oeer  the 
child. 

Pauline 
What  d'you  want  o'  me  ?  Why  d'you  come 
chasin'  me?  I  ain'  no  gypsy!  1  don'  go  in  peo- 
ple's houses  stcalin'  their  children!  Eh.*  You're 
crazy.  I  wouldn't  do  no  such  thing.  I  ain't 
hardly  got  enough  to  eat  for  myself  an'  my  own 
child.  D'you  s'pose  I'm  goin'  to  steal  strange 
children  an'  feed  'em  till  they're  grown  when  the 
one  I  got  is  trouble  an'  worry  enough ! 

Mrs.  Knosbe  ataret  about  her  inquiringly  and 
at  if  seeking  help.  Rapidly  the  drawt  a  lit- 
tle flask  from  her  pocket  and  pours  its  con- 
tents upon  a  handkerchief.  The  latter  the 
carriet  swiftly  to  her  mouth  and  nose,  inhal- 
ing the  fragrance  of  the  perfume  la  keep  her 
from  fainting. 

Hassenrkutkr 
Well,  why  don't  you  speak,  Mrs.  Knobbe?     Thia 
girl  asserts  that  she  is  the  mother  of  the  child  — 
not  you. 
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Mrs.  Knobbe  lifts  her  umbrella  in  order  to  strike 
out  with  it.  She  is  restrained  by  those  pres- 
ent. 

SCHIBRKE 

That  won't  do !  You  can't  practice  no  discipline 
like  that  here!  You  c'n  do  that  when  you're  alone 
in  your  nursery  downstairs. —  The  main  thing  is: 
who  does  here  kid  belong  to?  An'  so  —  now  — 
Mrs.  Knobbe,  you  just  take  care  an'  think  so's  to 
tell  nothin'  but  the  truth  here !  Well !  Is  it  yours 
or  is  it  her'n? 

Mrs.  Knobbe 

[Bursts  out.'\  I  swear  by  the  holy  Mother  of 
God,  by  Jesus  Christ,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost 
that  I  am  the  mother  of  this  child. 

Pauline 
An'  I  swears  by  the  Holy  Mother  o'  God  .  .  • 

Hassenreuter 

You'd  better  not  if  you  want  to  save  your  soul! 
We  may  have  a  case  here  in  which  the  circum- 
stances are  complicated  in  the  extreme!  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  you  were  about  to  swear  in 
perfectly  good  faith.  But  you  will  have  to  ad- 
mit that,  though  each  of  you  may  well  be  the 
mother  of  twins  —  two  mothers  for  one  child  is 
unthinkable ! 

Walburoa 

[Who,  like  Mrs.  Knobbe,  has  been  staring 
sieadily  at  the  child.^  Papa,  papa^  do  look  at  the 
child  a  moment  first! 
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Mrs.  Kielbacke 

[Tearfully  and  horrified.'\  Yes,  the  poor  little 
crittur's  been  a-dyin',  I  believe,  ever  since  I  "was  in 
the  other  room  there! 

SCHIERKE 

What? 

Hassenreuter 

How?  [Energetically  he  strides  forward  and 
now  regards  the  child  carefully  too.]  The  child  is 
dead.  There's  no  question  about  that!  It  seems 
that,  invisible  to  us,  one  has  been  in  our  midst  who 
has  delivered  judgment,  truly  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  Solomon,  concerning  the  poor  little  passive 
object  of  all  this  strife. 

Pauline 
[Who  has  not   understood.]  What's  the  matter? 

Schierke 

Keep  still !  —  You  come  along  with  me, 

Mrs.  Knobbe  seems  to  h^ve  losl  the  power  of 
speech.  She  puts  her  handkerchief  into  her 
mouth,  A  moaning  sob  is  heard  deep  in  her 
chest,  Schierke,  Mrs.  Kielbacke  with  the 
dead  child,  followed  by  Mrs.  Knobbe  and 
Pauline  Pipercarcka,  leave  the  room.  A 
dull  murmur  is  heard  from  the  outer  hall, 
Hassenreuter  returns  to  the  foreground  after 
he  has  locked  the  door  behind  those  who  have 
left, 

Hassenreuter 

Sic  eunt  fata  hominum.  Invent  something  like 
that,  if  you  can,  my  good  Spitta. 


THE  FOURTH  ACT 

« 
The  dwelling  of  the  foreman-mason  John  as  in 
the  second  act.     It  is  eight  o'clock  on  a  Sun- 
day morning, 

John  is  invisible  behind  the  partition.     From  his 
splashing  and  snorting  it  is  clear  that   he  is 
performing  his  morning  ablutions, 

QuAQUARo  has  just  entered.     His  hand  is  still  on 
the  knob  of  the  outer  door. 

QUAQUARO 

Tell  me^  Paul^  is  your  wife  at  home? 

John 

[From  behind  the  partition.']  Not  yet^  Etnil. 
My  wife  went  with  the  boy  out  to  my  married  sis- 
ter's in  Hangelsberg.  But  she's  goin'  to  come  back 
this  momin*.  {^Drying  his  hands  and  face,  John 
appears  in  the  door  of  the  partition  walL]  Good 
mornin'  to  you^  Emil. 

QUAQUARO 

Mornin',  Paul. 

John 

Well,  what's  the  news?     I  didn't  come  trom  the 

train  till  about  half  an  hour  ago. 

449 
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QUAQUARO 

Yes,  I  saw  you  goin'  into  the  house  an'  mountin' 

the  stairs. 

John 

[In  a  jolly  frame  of  mind.^  That's  rights  £iiiil! 
You're  a  reglar  old  watch-dog,  eh? 

QUAQUARO 

Tell,  me,  Paul:  How  long  has  your  wife'n  the 
kid  been  out  in  Hangelsberg? 

John 

Oh,  that  must  be  somethin'  like  a  week  now, 
Emil.  D'you  want  anythin'  of  her?  I  guess  she 
paid  her  rent  an'  on  time  all  right.  By  the  way, 
I  might  as  well  give  you  notice  right  now.  We 
got  it  all  fixed.  We're  goin'  to  move  on  the  first 
of  October.  I  got  mother  to  the  point  at  last  that 
we  c'n  move  outa  this  here  shaky  old  barracks  an' 
into  a  better  neighbourhood. 

QUAQUARO 

So  you  ain't  goin'  back  to  Hamburg  no  more? 

John 

Naw.  It's  a  good  sayin':  Stay  at  home  an' 
make  an  honest  livin'!  I'm  not  goin'  outa  town 
no  more.  Not  a  bit  of  it!  First  of  all,  it's  no 
sort  o'  life,  goin*  from  one  lodgin'  to  another.  An* 
then  —  a  man  don'  get  no  younger  neither !  The 
girls,  they   ain't  so  hot  after  you  no  more  .  .  . 
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No,  it's  a  good  thing  that  all  this  wanderin'  about 
is  goin'  to  end. 

QUAQUARO 

Your  wife  —  she's  a  fine  schemer. 

John 

^Merrily^  Well^  this  is  a  brand  new  household 
what's  jus'  had  a  child  bom  into  it.  I  said  to 
the  boss:  I'm  a  newly  married  man!  Then  he 
axed  me  if  my  first  wife  was  dead.  On  the  con- 
trary an'  not  a  bit  of  it^  I  says.  She's  alive  an' 
kickin'^  so  that  she's  jus'  given  birth  to  a  kickin' 
young  citizen  o'  Berlin,  that's  what!  When  I  was 
travellin'  along  from  Hamburg  this  momin'  by  all 
the  old  stabons  —  Hamburg,  Stendal,  Ultzen  — 
an'  got  outa  the  fourth-class  coach  at  the  Lehrter 
station  with  all  my  duds,  the  devil  take  me  if  I 
didn't  thank  God  with  a  sigh.  I  guess  he  didn't 
hear  on  account  o'  the  noise  o'  the  trains. 

QUAQUARO 

Did  you  hear,  Paul,  that  Mrs.  Knobbe's  young- 
est over  the  way  has  been  taken  off  again? 

John 

No.  What  chanct  did  I  have  to  hear  that? 
But  if  it's  dead,  it's  a  good  thing,  Emil.  When  I 
saw  the  poor  crittur  a  week  ago  when  it  had  con- 
vulsions an'  Selma  brought  it  in  an'  me  an'  mother 
gave  it  a  spoonful  o'  sugar  an'  water  —  well,  it 
was  pretty  near  ready  for  heaven  then. 
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QUAQUARO 

An'  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  didn't  hear 
nothin'  o'  the  circumstances^  about  the  how  an'  the 
why  o'  that  child's  death? 

John 

Naw!  [He  fetches  a  long  tobacco  pipe  from  6e- 
hind  the  sofa.'\  Wait  a  minute!  I'll  light  a  pipe 
first!     I  didn't  have  no  chanct  to  hear  nothin'. 

QuAQUARO 

Well,  I'm  surprised  that  your  wife  didn't  write 
you  nothin'  at  all. 

John 

Aw,  since  wc  has  a  child  o'  our  own,  mother's 
taken  no  interest  in  them  Knobbe  brats  no  more. 

QuAQUARO 

[Observing  John  nnth  lurking  curiosity,^  You're 
wife  was  reel  crazy  to  have  a  son,  wasn't  she? 

John 

Well,  that's  natural.  D'you  think  I  wasn't? 
What's  a  man  to  work  for?  What  do  I  slave  away 
for?  It's  different  thing  savin'  a  good  lump  o' 
money  for  your  own  son  from  doin'  it  for  your  sis- 
ter's children. 

QuAQUARO 

So  you  don't  know  that  a  strange  girl  came  here 
an'  swore  that  the  Knobbe  woman's  child  wasn't 
hers  but  belonged  to  the  girl? 
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John 

Is  that  so?  Well^  Mrs.  Knobbe  an'  child  steal- 
in' —  them  two  things  don't  go  together.  Now  if 
it'd  been  mother^  that  would  ha'  been  more  likely. 
But  not  that  Knobbe  woman!  But  tell  me^  Emil^ 
what's  all  this  here  business  about? 

QUAQUARO 

Well^  one  person  says  one  thing  an'  another 
says  another.  The  Knobbe  woman  says  that  cer- 
tain '  people  has  started  a  plot  with  detectives  an' 
such  like  to  get  hold  o'  the  brat.  An'  there  ain't 
no  doubt  o'  this.  It's  proved  that  the  child  was 
hers.  C'n  you  maybe  give  me  a  tip  as  to  where 
your  brother-in-law's  been  keepin'  hisself  the  past 
few  days? 

John 
You  mean  the  butcher  in  Hangelsberg? 

QuAQUARO 

Naw^  I  don'  mean  the  husband  o'  your  sister^ 
hut  the  feller  what's  brother  o'  your  wife. 

John 
It's  Bruno  you  mean? 

QUAQUARO 

Sure,  that's  the  feller. 
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How  do  I  know?  I'd  sooner  be  watcfain'  if  tbe 
dogs  still  pUjs  on  the  curb.  I  don't  want  to  have 
no  dealin's  with  Bnino. 


Listen  to  me,  Panl.  Bat  don't  get  mad. 
luiGWS  at  the  police  station  that  Bruno  was  seen 
in  company  o'  the  Polish  girl  what  wanted  to 
claim  this  here  child,  Arst  right  outside  o'  the  door 
here  an'  then  at  a  certain  .place  on  Shore  street 
where  the  tanners  sometimes  looses  their  aoakin' 
hides.  An'  now  the  girl's  jus'  disappeared, 
don'  know  nothin'  o'  the  particulars,  excep'  that 
police  ia  hnntin'  for  the  girl. 


Tb^^ 


John 


[Retolulelg  putting  atide  the  hng  pipe  which 
he  had  lit.]  I  don'  know,  but  I  can't  Uke  no  en- 
joyment in  it  this  mornin'.  1  don'  know  what'a 
gotten  into  me.  1  was  as  jolly  as  can  be.  An' 
now  all  of  a  §udden  I  feel  so  dam'  mean  I'd  Uke 
to  go  straight  back  to  Hamhurg  an'  hear 
nothin'  more !  —  Why  d'you  come  aroun'  with  stoi 
like  thot.^ 

QuaguARo 
I  jus*  thought  I'd  tell  you  what  happened  wfalle 
you  an'  your  wife  was  away  right  here  in  your  own 


In  my  own  liouac.' 


H 
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QUAQUARO 

That's  it!  Yessir!  Thej  says  that  Selma 
pushed  the  perambulator  with  her  little  brother  in 
here  where  the  strange  girl  an'  her  friend  came  an' 
took  him  an'  carried  him  off.  Bat  upstairs^  in  the 
actor's  place^  they  caught  her. 

• 

John 
What's  that? 

QUAQUARO 

So  up  there  the  strange  girl  an'  the  Sjiobbe 
woman  pretty  near  tore  each  other's  hair  out  over 
the  child's  body. 

John 

What  I'd  like  to  know  is  how  all  that  concerns 
me?  Ain't  there  trouble  here  over  some  girl  most 
o'  the  time?  Let  'em  go  on!  I  don'  care!  That 
is  to  say,  £mil,  if  there  ain't  more  to  it  than  you're 
tellin'  me. 

QUAQUARO 

That's  why  I  come  to  you !  There  is  more.  The 
g^rl  said  in  front  o'  witnesses  more'n  onct  that 
that  little  crittur  o'  Knobbe's  was  her  own  an'  that 
she  had  expressly  given  it  in  board  to  your  wife. 

John 

[First  taken  aback,  then  relieved.  LaughingJ] 
She  ain't  quite  right  in  her  upper  story.  That's 
all. 

Erich  Spitta  enten. 
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Spitta 
Good  mornings  Mr.  John. 

John 

Good  momin'^  Mr.  Spitta.  [To  Quaquaro,  who 
is  Mtill  loitering  in  the  door.]  It's  all  rights  Einil. 
I'll  take  notice  o'  what  you  says  an'  act  accordin*. 

QuAQUARo  exit. 

John 

Now  jus'  look  at  a  feller  like  that^  Mr.  Spitta. 
He's  more'n  half  a  gaol  bird  an'  yet  he  knows  how 
to  make  hisself  a  favourite  with  the  district  com- 
missioner at  headquarters!  An'  then  he  goes 
aroun'  pokin'  his  nose  into  honest  folks'  affairs. 

Spitta 

Has  Miss  Walburga  Hassenreuter  been  asking 
after  me,  Mr.  John? 

John 

Not  up  to  this  time;  not  that  I  knows  of!  [^He 
opens  the  door  to  the  hall.]  Selma!  Excuse  me 
a  minute^  will  you?  Selma!  I  gotta  know  what 
that  there  girl  c'n  tell  me. 

Selma  Knobbe  enters. 

Selma 
[Still  at  the  door,]  What  d'you  want? 
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John 

You  shut  the  door  a  minute  an'  come  in!  An' 
now  tell  me,  girl,  what's  all  this  that  happened  in 
this  room  about  your  little  dead  brother  and  the 
strange  girl? 

Selma 

[Who  has,  obviously f  a  bad  conscience,  gradu- 
ally  comes  forward  watchfully.  She  now  an- 
swers glibly  and  volubly.^  I  pushed  the  perambu- 
lator over  into  the  room  here.  Your  wife  wasn't 
in  an'  so  1  thinks  that  maybe  here  there 'd  be  more 
quiet,  'cause  my  little  brother,  you  know,  he  was 
sick  anyhow  an'  cry  in'  all  the  time.  An'  then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  a  gentleman  an'  a  lady  an'  an- 
other woman  all  comes  in  here,  an'  they  picked  the 
little  feller  right  outa  the  carridge  an'  put  clean 
clothes  on  him  an'  carried  him  off. 

Jqhn 

An'  then  the  lady  said  as  how  it  was  her  child 
an'  how  she'd  g^ven  it  in  board  with  mother^  with 
my  old  woman? 

Selma 

[Liex.]  Naw,  not  a  bit.  I'd  know  about  that  if 
it  was  so. 

John 

[Bangs  his  fist  on  the  table.l^  Well,  damn  it  aU, 
it'd  be  a  idjit's  trick  tp  have  said  that 


THE  RATS 


Permit  me,  but  she  did  say  that.  I  take  it  you're 
talking  of  the  incident  with  the  two  women  that 
took  place  upstairs  at  manager  Haasen renter's 


Did  you  see  that?  Was 
Knobbe  woman  an'  the  other  a 
the  little  crittur? 


'ou    there    when    the 
;  was  dispntin'  about 


Yes,  certainly. 


S  PITTA 

I  waa  present  throughout 
Sglma 


bat I 

the^^ 
out 

4 


I  tell  you  all  I  knows.  An'  I  couldn't  say  □( 
more  if  officer  Sehierke  or  the  tall  police  lieuten' 
ant  hisscif  was  to  examine  me  for  hours  an'  hours. 
I  don'  know  nothin'.  An'  what  I  don'  know  I 
teU. 


I't 


John 
The  lieutenant  examined  you? 


They  wanted  to  take  mama  to  the  lock-up  be- 
cause people  went  an'  lied.  They  said  that  om^ 
little  baby  was  starved  to  death. 


Aha!   "a   that  so?     Well,  Selma,  s'pose  you    go 
over  there  an*  cook  a  little  coffee. 


4 

N 


J 
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Selma  goet  over  to  the  stove  where  the  preparei 
coffee  for  John.  John  hitntelf  goet  up  to 
his  foorhing  table,  takes  up  the  compass. 
Then  he  draws  lines',  using  a  piece  of  rail  as 
a  ruler. 

Spitta 

[Conquering  his  diffidence  and  shame."]  I  really 
hoped  to  meet  your  wife  here^  Mr.  John.  Some- 
one told  me  that  your  wife  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  lending  out  small  sums  to  students  against  se- 
curity.    And  I  am  somewhat  embarrassed. 

John 

Maybe  that's  so.  But  that's  mother's  business^ 
Mr.  Spitta. 

Spitta 

To  be  quite  frank  with  you^  if  I  don't  get  hold 
of  some  money  by  to-night^  the  few  books  and  other 
possessions  I  have  will  be  attached  for  rent  by  my 
landlady  and  Til  be  put  into  the  street. 

John 
I  thought  your  father  was  a  preacher. 

Spitta 

So  he  is.  But  for  that  very  reason  and  because 
I  don't  want  to  become  a  preacher^  too^  he  and  I 
had  a  terrible  quarrel  last  night.  I  won't  ever  ac- 
cept a  farthing  from  him  any  more. 
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[Btuj/  over  hit   drawing.]  Then  it'll  : 
right  if  you  starve  or  break  your  neck. 


Men  like  myself  don't  stance,  Mr.  John.  But 
if,  by  any  chance,  I  were  to  go  to  the  dogs  —  I 
shouldn't  greatly  cire. 

John 
Xo  one  wouldn't  believe  how  many  half-starved 
n  in  coin  poops  there  is  among  you  stoodents.  But 
none  o'  you  wants  to  put  your  hand  to  some  reel 
work.— [r/ie  dislajit  sound  of  thunder  t(  heard. 
John  looks  out  through  the  tvindotv.]  —  Sultry  day. 
It's  thundcrin'  now. 

S  PITTA 

You  can't  say  that  of  me,  Mr.  John,  that  I 
haven't  been  willing  to  do  real  work.  I've  given 
lessons,  I've  addressed  envelopes  for  business 
houses!  I've  been  through  everything  and  in  all 
these  attempts  I've  not  only  toiled  away  the  days 
but  also  the  nights.  And  at  the  same  time  I've 
ground  away  at  my  studies  like  anything! 

John 
Man  alive,  go  to  Hamburg  an'  let  'em  give  you 
a  job  as  a  bricklayer.     When   I  was  your  age    I 
was   raakin'  as   much   as    twelve  crowns  a  day  in 
Hamburg. 


J 
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Spitta 
That  may  be.     But  I'm  a  brain  worker. 

John 


I  know  that  kind. 


Spitta 


Is  that  so?  I  don't  think  you  do  know  that 
kind^  Mr.  John.  I  beg  you  not  to  forget  that 
your  Socialist  leaders  —  your  Bebels  and  your 
Liebknechts  —  are  brain  workers  too. 

John 

All  right.  Come  on^  then!  Let's  have  some 
breakfast  first.  Things  look  mighty  different  after 
a  man's  had  a  good  bite  o'  breakfast.  I  s'pose 
you  ain't  had  any  yet,  Mr.  Spitta? 

Spitta 
No,  frankly,  not  to-day. 

John 

Well,  then  the  first  thing  is  to  g^  somethin' 
warm  down  your  throat. 

Spitta 
There's  time  enough  for  that. 

John 

I  don'  know.  You're  lookin'  pretty  well  done 
up.     An'  I  passed  the  night  on  the  train  too.   iTo 
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Selma,  tvho  hat  brought  in  a  little  linen  bag  filled 

tfitk  rattn.l    Hurrv  an'  bring  another  cup  over  here. 

[He  hat  ieated  himteif  al  kU  n 

tofa,  dips  a   roll   into   the  cojft 

gim  to  eat  and  drink. 


S  PITTA 


{Who  hat  not  tat  damn  i/et.']  It's  really  pli 
anter  to  pass  b  summer  night  in  the  open  if 
can't  sleep  anjhow.  And  I  didn't  sleep  for 
minute. 


r  and  be-         \ 
lly  plew-        I 


I'd  like  to  see  the  feller  what  c'n  sleep  when 
he's  outa  cash.  When  a  man's  down  in  the  world 
he  has  moxt  company  outa  doors  \oo.  [He  nddenlg 
ttops  chewijig.\  — ■  Come  here,  Selma,  an'  tell  me 
exackly  just  how  it  was  with  that  there  girl  an'  the 
child  that  she  took  outa  our  room  here. 


I    doT 
that.      S 


Selma 
what  to  do.     Everybody 


keeps  ax\n'  me  alxiut  it  all  day  long; 
if  I  seen  Bruno  Mechelke;  if  I  know  who  it  was 
that  stole  the  costumes  from  the  actor's  loft  up 
there!     If  it  goes  on  that  way  .  .  . 

[Energetically.']  Girl,  why  didn't  yoa  cry  out 
when  the  gentleman  and  the  young  lady  took  jma 
little  brother  outa  his  carridge? 
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Sblma 

I  didn't  think  nothin'  'd  happen  to  him  ezcep' 
that  he'd  get  some  clean  clothes. 

John 

[Graspi  Sblma  bi^  the  tvrisUl  Well^  you  come 
along  with  me  now.  We'll  go  over  an'  see  your 
mother. 

John  and  Selma  leave  the  room.  Ai  toon  at  they 
are  gone  Spitta  begint  to  eat  ravenously. 
Soon  thereafter  Walburoa  appears.  She  is 
in  great  haste  and  strongly  excited. 

Walburga 
Are  you  alone? 

Spitta 
For  the  moment^  yes.     Good  mornings  Walbarga.' 

Walburoa 

Am  I  too  late.^  It  was  only  by  the  greatest 
cunnings  by  the  greatest  determination^  by  the  most 
ruthless  disregard  of  everything  that  I  succeeded 
in  getting  away  from  home.  My  younger  sister 
tried  to  bar  the  door.  Even  the  servant  girl !  But 
I  told  mama  that  if  they  wouldn't  let  me  out 
through  the  door^  they  might  just  as  well  bar  the 
window,  else  I'd  reach  the  street  through  it,  al- 
though it's  three  stories  high.  I  flew.  I'm  moire 
dead  than  alive.  But  I  am  prepared  for  any- 
thing.    How  was  it  with  your  father,  Erich? 


We  have  parted.  He  thought  that  I  was  going 
out  to  eat  husks  with  the  swine  as  the  Prodigal 
Son  did,  and  told  me  not  to  take  it  into  my  mind 
ever  again  to  cross  the  threshold  of  my  father's 
house  in  my  future  capacity  as  acrobat  or  bare- 
back rider,  as  he  was  pleased  to  enpress  it.  Hia 
door  was  not  open  to  such  scum.'  Well,  I'll  fight 
it  down !  Only  I'm  sorry  for  my  poor,  dear 
mother.—  You  can't  imagine  with  what  abysmal 
hatred  a  man  of  hia  kind  t^onsidcrs  the  theatre  and 
everything  connected  with  it.  The  heaviest  curse 
is  not  strong  enough  to  express  his  feelings.  An 
actor  is,  to  his  mind,  a  priori,  the  worst,  most  c 
temptible  scamp  imaginable. 

Walbitroa 
I've  found  out,  too,  how  papa  discovered  onr  ae- 


My  father  gave  him  your  picture. 

Walbuboa 
O  Erich,  if  you  knew  with  what  awful, 
what  horrible  names  papa  overwhelmed  me  in  his 
rage.  And  I  had  to  be  silent  through  it  all.  I 
might  have  said  something  that  would  have  silenced 
all  his  lofty  moral  discourses  and  made  him  quite 
helpless  before  me,  I  was  almost  on  the  point  of 
saying  it,  too.  But  I  felt  so  ashamed  fur  him! 
My  tongue  refused  to  form  die  words !  I  couldn't 
say    it,    Erich !     Finally    mama    had    to   intervene. 


J 
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He  struck  me!  For  eight  or  nine  hours  he  locked 
me  in  a  dark  alcove  —  to  break  my  stubbornness^ 
as  he  put  it^  Erich.  Well^  he  won't  succeed!  He 
won't  break  it! 

Spitta 

[Taking  Walburga  into  his  arms.^  You  dear, 
brave  girl !  I  am  beginning  to  see  now  what  I  pos- 
sess in  having  your  love^  what  a  treasure  you  are! 
[Passionatelif.]  And  how  beautiful  you  look,  Wal- 
burga ! 

Walburga 
Don't!     Don't!  —  I  trust  you,  Erich;  that's  all. 

Spitta 

And  you  shall  not  be  disappointed,  dearest. 
You  see,  a  man  like  me  in  whom  everything  is  still 
in  a  ferment,  who  feels  that  he  was  born  to  achieve 
something  great  and  significant  but  something 
which,  for  the  present,  he  can  make  sufficiently 
clear  neither  to  himself  nor  to  the  world  —  such  a 
man  has,  at  twenty,  every  man's  hand  against  his 
and  is  a  burden  and  a  laughing-stock  to  all  the 
world.  But  believe  me:  it  will  not  always  be  so! 
The  germs  of  the  future  lie  in  us!  The  soil  is 
being  loosened  even  now  by  the  budding  shoots! 
Unseen  to-day,  we  are  the  harvest  of  the  future! 
We  are  the  future!  And  the  time  will  come  when 
all  this  great  and  beautiful  world  will  be  ours! 

Walburga 
Ah,  go  on,  Erich !     What  you  say  heals  my  heart. 


THE  RATS 


S  PITTA 


Walbnrga,  I  did  more,  last  night!  I  fluog 
straight  out  into  my  father's  face,  just  as  I  felt  it, 
my  accusation  of  the  crime  committed  against  my 
sistf^r.  And  that  made  tile  break  definite  and  un- 
bridgeable. He  said  stubbornly:  He  had  no 
knowledge  of  such  a  daughter  as  I  was  describ- 
ing. Such  a  daughter  had  no  existence  in  his  soul, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  son  would  also  soon 
cease  to  exist  there.  O  thegc_Cliriatians !  O  these 
servants  of  the  good  shepherd  who  took  the  lost 
Iamb  with  double  tenderness  into  his  arms !  O 
thou  good  Shepherd,  how  have  your  words  been 
perverted !  How  have  your  eternal  truths  been  fal- 
sified into  their  exact  conlniry.  But  to-day  when 
1  sat  amid.st  the  flash  of  lightning  and  the  roll  of 
thunder  in  the  Tiergarlen  and  certain  Berlin 
hyenas  were  prowling  about  mc,  I  fell  the  crushed 
and  restless  Boul  of  my  sister  close  beside  me. 
How  many  nights,  in  her  poor  life,  may  she  not 
have  sat  shelterless  on  such  benches,  perhaps  on 
this  very  bench  in  the  Tiergarten,  in  order  to  con- 
sider in  her  loneliness,  her  degradation,  her  out- 
cast estate,  how,  two  thousand  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  this  most  Christian  world  is  drenched 
with  Christianity  and  with  the  love  of  its  fellow- 
men  !  But  whatever  she  tliought,  tliis  is  what  I 
think:  the  poor  harlot,  the  wretched  sinner  who 
is  yet  above  the  righteous,  who  is  weighed  down  by 
the  sins  of  the  world,  the  poor  outcast  and  her 
terrible  accusation  shall  never  die  in  my  soul !  And 
into  this  flame  of  our  souls  we  must  cast  all  the 
wretchedness,  all  the  lamentations  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  disinherited !     Thus   shall  my   sister   stay 
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truly  alive,  Walburga,  and  effect  noble  ends  be- 
fore the  face  of  God  through  the  ethical  impulse 
that  lends  wings  to  my  soul,  and  that  will  be  more 
powerful  than  all  the  evil,  heartless  parson's  moral- 
ity in  the  world. 

Walburga 

You  were  in  the  Tiergarten  all  night,  Erich? 
Is  that  the  reason  why  your  hands  are  so  icy  cold, 
and  why  you  look  so  utterly  worn  out?  Erich, 
you  must  take  my  purse!  No,  please,  you  must! 
Oh,  I  assure  you  what  is  mine  is  yours!  If  you 
don't  feel  that,  you  don't  love  me.  Erich,  you're 
suffering!  If  you  don't  take  my  few  pennies,  I'll 
refuse  all  nourishment  at  home!  By  heaven,  I'll 
do  it,  I'll  do  it,  unless  you're  sensible  about  that! 

Spitta 

[Chokes  down  his  rUing  tears  and  sits  downJ] 
I'm  nervous;  I'm  overwrought. 

Walburoa 

[Puis  her  purse  into  his  pocket.'\  And  you  see, 
Erich,  this  is  the  real  reason  why  I  asked  you  to 
meet  me  here.  To  add  to  all  my  misfortunes  I  re- 
ceived yesterday  this  summons  from  the  court. 

Spitta 

[Regards  a  document  which  she  hands  to  Atm.] 
Look  here?     What's  behind  this,  Walburga? 
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Walburga 

I'm  quite  sure  that  it  must  have  some  connec- 
tion with  the  stolen  goods  upstairs  in  the  loft.  Bat 
it  does  disquiet  me  terribly.  If  papa  were  to  dis- 
cover this  .  .  .  oh^  what  would  I  do  then? 

Mrs.  John  enters,  carrying  the  child  in  her  arms. 
She  is  dressed  for  the  street,  and  looks  dusty 
and  harassed. 

Mrs.  John 

[Frightened,  suspicious.']  Well,  what  d'you  want 
here?  Is  Paul  home  yet?  I  jus'  went  down  in 
the  street  a  little  with  the  baby. 

[She  carries  the  child  behind  the  partition. 

Walburga 
Erich,  do  mention  the  summons  to  Mrs.  John! 

Mrs.  John 
Why,  Paul's  at  home.     There's  his  things! 

Spitta 

Miss  Hassenreutcr  wanted  very  much  to  talk  to 
you.  She  received  a  summons  to  appear  in  court. 
It's  probably  about  those  things  that  were  stolen 
from  the  loft.     You  know. 

Mrs.  John 

[Emerging  from  behind  the  partition.]  What's 
that?  You  reelly  got  a  summons^  Miss  Walbur- 
ga?    Well,    then    you    better    look    out!     I     ain't 
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jokin'.     An'   maybe   you're   thinkin'   o'   the   black 
man! 

Spitta 

What  you're  saying  there  is  quite  incomprehen- 
sible, Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 

[Taking  up  her  domestic  tasks J\  Did  you  hear 
that  'way  out  in  the  Lauben  settlement,  beyond  the 
Halle  Gate,  the  lightenin'  struck  a  man  an'  a  woman 
an'  a  little  girl  o'  seven  this  mornin'.  It  was 
right  under  a  tall  poplar  tree. 

Spitta 
No,  Mrs.  John,  we  didn't  hear  that. 

Mrs.  John 
The  rain's  splashin'  down  again. 

One  hears  a  shower  of  rain  beginning  to  fall. 

Walburga 

[NervottslyJ^  Come,  Erich,  let's  get  out  into  the 
open  anyhow. 

Mrs.  John 

[Speaking  louder  and  louder  in  her  incoherent 
terror, ~\  An'  I  tell  you  another  thing:  I  was  talk- 
ing to  the  woman  what  was  struck  by  lightenin' 
jus'  a  short  time  before.  An'  she  says  —  now 
listen  to  me,  Mr.  Spitta  —  if  you  takes  a  dead 
child  what's  lyin'  in  its  carridge  an'  pushes  it  out 
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into  the  aim  .  .  .  but  it's  gotta  be  summer  an' 
midday  .  .  •  it'll  draw  breathy  it'll  cry^  it'll  come 
back  to  life!  —  You  don't  believe  that,  eh?  But 
I  seen  that  with  my  own  eyes! 

[She  circles  about  the  room  in  a  strange 
fashion,  apparently  becoming  quite  ob- 
livious of  the  presence  of  the  two  ffoung 
people, 

Walburga 

Look  here,  Mrs.  John  is  positively  uncanny! 
Let's  go! 

Mrs.  John 

[Speaking  still  louderJ]  You  don'  believe  that, 
that  it'll  come  to  life  again^  eh?  I  tell  you,  its 
mother  c'n  come  an'  take  it.  But  it's  gotta  be 
nursed  right  off. 

Spitta 
Good-bye,  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 

[In  strange  excitement  accompanies  the  two 
^oung  people  to  the  door.  Speaking  still  more 
loudly.]  You  don'  believe  that!  But  it's  the  sol- 
emn truth,  Mr.  Spitta! 

Spitta  and  Walburoa  leai^e  the  room. 

Mrs.  John 

[Still  holding  the  door  in  her  hand  calls  out  after 
ihem.]  Anybody  that  don'  believe  that  don'  know 
nothin'  o'  the  whole  secret  that  I  discovered. 
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The  foreman-mason  John  appears  in  the  door  and 

enters  at  once. 

John 

Why,  there  you  are^  mother!  I'm  glad  to  see 
you.     What's  that  there  secret  you're  talkin'  about? 

Mrs.  John 

[As  though  awakening,  grasps  her  head.ll  Me? 
—  Did  I  say  somethin'  about  a  secret  ? 

John 

That  you  did  unless  I'm  hard  o'  hearin'.  An' 
it's  reelly  you  unless  it's  a  ghost. 

Mrs.  John 

{Surprised  and  frightened."]  Why  d'you  think  I 
might  be  a  ghost? 

John 

[Pats  his  wife  good-naturedly  on  the  back,] 
Come  now,  Jette,  don't  bite  me.  I'm  reel  glad, 
that  I  am,  that  you're  here  again  with  the  little 
kid!  [He  goes  behind  the  partition.]  But  it's  look- 
in'  a  little  measly. 

Mrs.  John 

The  milk  didn't  agree  with  him.  An*  that's  be- 
cause out  there  in  the  country  the  cows  is  already 
gettin'  green  fodder.  I  got  milk  here  from  the 
dairy  company  that  comes  from  dry  fed  cows. 
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John 

[Reappears  in  the  main  room."]  That's  what  I'm 
sayin'.  Why  did  you  have  to  go  an'  take  the  child 
on  the  train  an'  outa  town.  The  city  is  healthier. 
That's  my  notion. 

Mrs.  John 
I'm  goin'  to  stay  at  home  now^  Paul. 

John 

In  Hamburg  everythin*  is  settled^  too.  To-day 
at  noon  I'm  goin'  to  meet  Karl  an'  then  he'll  tell 
me  when  I  c'n  start  workin*  for  the  new  boss !  — 
Look  here:     I  brought  somethin'  with  me^  too. 

[//e  iakes  a  small  child's  rattle  from  his 
breeches  pocket  and  shakes  it, 

Mrs.  John 
What's  that.^ 

John 

That's  somethin'  to  bring  a  bit  o'  life  into  the 
place^  'cause  it's  pretty  quiet  inside  in  Berlin  here! 
Listen  how  the  kid's  crowin'.  [The  child  is  heard 
making  happy  Utile  noisesJ]  I  tell  you,  mother, 
when  a  little  kid  goes  on  that  way  —  there  ain't 
nothin'  I'd  teke  for  it! 

Mrs.  John 
Have  you  seen  anybody  yet? 
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John 

No!  —  Leastways  only  Quaquaro  early  this 
mornin'. 

Mrs.  John 
[In  timid  suspense,]  Well  .  .  .? 

John 

Oh,  never  mind!  Nothin!  There  was  nothin' 
to  it. 

Mrs.  John 

[As  before."]  What  did  he  say? 

John 

What  d'you  think  he  said?  But  if  you're  bound 
to  know  — 'tain't  no  use  talkin'  o'  such  things  Sun- 
day momin' — ^he  axed  me  after  Bruno  again. 

Mrs.  John 

[Pale  and  speaking  hastily,]  What  do  they  say 
Bruno  has  done  again? 

John 

Nothin'.  Here,  come'n  drink  a  little  coffee, 
Jette,  an'  don'  get  excited!  It  ain't  your  fault 
that  you  got  a  brother  like  that.  We  don't  has  to 
concern  ourselves  about  other  people. 

Mrs.  John 

.  I'd  like  to  know  what  an  old  fool  like  that  what 
spies  aroun'  all  day  long  has  always  gotta  be  talkin' 
about  Bruno. 
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John 

Jette,  don'  bother  me  abool  Bihdo  —  T<mi  see 
.  .  .  aw,  what's  the  ose  .  .  .  might  as  well  keep 
still !  .  .  .  But  if  I  was  goin'  to  fcdl  jtm  the  truth, 
I'd  sav  that  it  wouhlii't  surprise  me  if  some  daj 
BroDo'd  come  to  a  pretty  bad  end  right  oat  in  the 
yard  o*  the  gaol,  too  —  a  quick  end.  [Mss.  John 
siU  down  kearily  betide  the  table.  She  grows  grey 
in  the  face  and  breathes  with  li^ra/ijf.]  Mavbe 
not!  Mavbe  not!  Don't  take  it  to  heart  so  ri^ 
off !  —  How*s  the  sister  ? 

Mks.  Johx 
I  don'  know. 

John 
Whv.  I  thought  too  was  oat  there  Tisitin'  her? 

Mas.  JoHX 
[Looks  at  him  absentlw.]  Where  was  I? 

JoHX 

Well,  von  see.  Jette.  that's  the  way  it  is  with  yoa 
women!  You're  jus*  shakin*.  but  oh  no  —  you  don' 
want  to  go  to  no  doctor!  An*  it'll  end  maybe  by 
vour  bavin'  to  take  to  vour  bed.  That's  what  comes 
o*  neglectin'  nature. 

Mas.  John 

[r^roirfa^  her  arms  about  JoHx'<  aerlr.]  Paul, 
you're  goin'  to  leave  roe!  For  G\>l*s  sake,  tell  me 
right  out  that  it's  so!  Don'  fool  me  aroon'  an* 
cheat  me !     Tell  me  right  out ! 
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John 
What's  the  matter  with  you  to-day,  Henrietta? 

Mrs.  John 

[Pulling  herself  together, 1^  Don'  attend  to  my 
fool  talk.  I  ain't  had  no  rest  all  night  —  that's  it. 
An'  then  I  got  up  reel  early,  an'  anyhow^  it  ain't 
nothin'  but  that  I'm  a  bit  weak  yet. 

John 

Then  you  better  lie  down  flat  on  your  back  an' 
rest  a  little.  [Mrs.  John  throws  herself  on  the  sofa 
and  stares  at  the  ceiling.^  Maybe  you'd  better  comb 
yourself  a  bit  afterwards,  Jette !  —  It  musta  been 
mighty  dusty  on  the  train  for  you  to  be  jus*  cov- 
ered all  over  with  sand  the  way  you  are!  [Mrs. 
John  does  not  answer  but  continues  staring  at 
the  ceiling,]  I  must  go  an'  bring  that  there  little 
feller  into  the  light  a  bit. 

[He  goes  behind  the  partition. 

Mrs.  John 
How  long  has  we  been  married,  Paul? 

John 

[Pla^s  with  the  rattle  behind  the  partiHon. 
Then  answers:]  That  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two^  jus'  as  I  came  back  from  the  war. 

Mrs.  John 

Then  you  came  to  father,  didn't  you?  An'  you 
assoomed  a  grand  position  an'  you  had  the  Iron 
Cross  on  the  left  side  o'  your  chest. 
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John 

[Appears,  swinging  the  rattle  and  carrying  the 
child  on  its  pillow.  He  speaks  merrily,^  That's  so, 
mother.  An'  I  got  it  yet.  If  you  want  to  see  it, 
I'll  pin  it  on. 

Mrs.  John 

[Still  stretched  out  on  the  sofa.^  An'  then  yon 
came  to  me  an'  you  said  that  I  wasn't  to  be  so 
busy  all  the  time  .  .  .  goin'  up  an'  down^  runziiii' 
upstairs  an'  downstairs  •  .  .  that  I  was  to  be  a  bit 
more  easy-goin'. 


John 
An'  I'm  still  sayin'  that  same  thing  to-day. 

Mrs.  John 

An'  then  you  tickled  me  with  your  moustache  an' 
kissed  me  right  behind  my  left  ear !     An'  then  .  .  . 

John 
Then  it  didn't  take  long  for  us  to  agree^  eh? 

Mrs.  John 

Yes,  an'  I  laughed  an',  bit  by  bit,  I  looked  at 
myself  in  every  one  o'  your  brass  buttons.  I  was 
lookin'  different  then!     An'  then  you  said  .  .  . 

John 

Well,  mother,  you're  a  great  one  for  rememberin' 
things,  I  must  say ! 
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Mrs.  John 

An'  then  you  said:  When  we  has  a  boy^  an' 
that'll  be  soon,  he  c'n  follow  the  flag  into  the  field 
too  "  with  God  for  King  an*  country." 

John 

[Sings  to  the  child,  'playing  with  the  rattle. 1 

"  To  heaven  he  turns  his  glances  bold 
Whence  gaze  the  hero  sires  of  old: 
The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  German  Rhine !  "  .  .  . 

Well,  an'  now  that  I  has  a  little  feller  like  that  I 
ain't  half  so  keen  on  sendin'  him  to  the  war  to  be 
food  for  powder. 

[He  retires  with  the  child  behind  the  parti- 
tion, 

Mrs.  John 

[Still  staring  at  the  ceiling.']  Paul,  Paul !  Seems 
as  if  all  that  was  a  hundred  years  ago! 

John 

[Reappears  from  behind  the  partition  without 
the  child.]   Not  as  long  ago  as  all  that. 

Mrs.  John 

Look  here,  what  d'you  *think  ?  How  would  it 
be  if  you  was  to  take  me  an'  the  child  an'  go  to 
America? 

John 

Now  listen  here,  Jette!  What's  gotten  into  you^ 
anyhow?  What  is  it?  Looks  as  if  there  was 
nothin'  but  ghosts  aroun'  me  here!     You  know  I 
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e  workmen  li 
jet  esctted.  An* 
what  do  they  say?  Paul  has  a  comfortable  na- 
ture. But  now :  what's  this  here  ?  The  sun's 
ahinin';  it'a  bright  daylight!  I  can't  tee  nothin'; 
that's  a  fac".  But  soraethin'a  titterin'  an"  whls- 
perin'  an'  crcepin'  aroun'  in  here.  Only  when  1 
stretfhes  out  my  hand  I  can't  lay  hold  on  nothin'! 
Now  1  wants  to  know  what  there  is  lo  this  here 
slory  about  the  strange  girl  what  came  to  the  room. 
l8  it  true? 

Mrs.  John 
You  heard,  Paul,  that  the  young  lady  didn't  come 
back  no  more.     An'  that  shows  you,  don't  it  ,  .  . 


I  hear  what  you're  anyin'.  But  your  lips  is  fair 
blue  an"  your  eyes  look  aa  if  soniebody  was  tor- 
mentin'  you. 

Mbs.  John 
\ Suddenly  changing  her  attitude,']  Yea.  Why 
ilo  you  leave  me  alone  year  in  an'  year  out.  Paul? 
I  sit.t  here  like  in  a  c'ave  an'  I  ain't  got  a  soul 
to  who  I  c'n  say  what  I'm  thinkin'.  Many  a  time 
I've  sal  here  an"  axed  myself  why  I  works  an' 
works,  why  I  skimpa  an'  saves  to  get  together  a 
few  crowna,  an'  find  good  investments  for  vour 
earnin'a  an'  try  to  add  to  'em.  ^Vhy?  Was"  all 
that  to  go  to  strangers?     Paul,  it's  you  who's  been 
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Softly  and  with  feline  ^tioHh  Bruno  Mechelke 
enters  the  room  at  this  moment.  He  has-  on 
his  Sunday  duds,  a  sprig  of  lilac  in  his  hat 
and  a  great  hunch  of  it  in  his  hand.  John 
drums  with  his  fingers  on  the  window  and  does 
not  observe  him. 

Mrs.  John 

[Has   gradually    realised   Bruno's   presence   as 
though  he  were  a  ghost, '\  Bruno,  is  that  you? 

Bruno 

[Who  has  recognised  John  in  a  flash,  softly, "l 
Sure,  it's  me,  Jette. 

Mrs.  John 
Where  d'you  come  from?     What  d'you  want? 

Bruno 

I   been  dancin'   all  night,  Jette!     You  c'n  see, 
can't  you,  that  I'm  dam'  jolly? 

John 

[Has  been  staring  steadily  at  Bruno.  A  dan-  ' 
gerous  pallor  has  overspread  his  face.  He  now 
goes  slowly  to  a  small  cupboard,  takes  out  an  old 
army  revolver  and  loads  it,  Mrs.  John  does  noV 
observe  this,"]  You!  Listen!  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thin' —  somethin'  you  forgot,  maybe.  There  ain't 
no  reason  on  God's  earth  why  I  shouldn't  pull  this 
here  trigger !  You  scoundrel !  You  ain't  fit  to  be 
among  human  bein's!     I  told  vou  .  ,  .  las'  fall  it 


John 
{Looks  at  her  long,  seemi  to  awaken  and  change 
his  minrf.]  All  right.  [He  replaeet  the  revolver 
carefully  in  the  cupboard,]  You're  rigbt,  anyhow, 
Jette!  It's  bell,  Jette,  that  your  name's  (jot  to  be 
on  the  tongue  of  a  crittur  like  that.  All  right. 
The  powder' d  be  too  good,  too.  This  here  Utile 
pistol's  tasted  the  blood  o"  two  French  cavalry  men ! 
Heroes  they  was !  An"  I  don't  want  it  to  drink  no 
dirt. 

Bruno 
I  ain'   doubtin'  that  there's  dirt  in  your   head! 
An'  if  it  hadn't  been  that  you   lioard  with   my   sis- 
ter here    I'd  ha'  let  the  light   into  you  long  agOj 
you  dirt  eater,  so  you'd  ha'  bled  for  weeks. 


[With  tente  rettraitil.]   Tell  me  again,  Jette,  thai 


J 
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Mrs.  John 

Go,  Paul^  will  you?  I'll  get  him  away  all  right! 
You  kuQw's  well  as  I  that  I  can't  help  it  now  that 
Bruno's  my  own  brother. 

John 

All  right.  Then  I'm  one  too  many  here.  You 
c'n  bill  an'  coo.  \_He  is  dressed  for  the  street  as  it 
is  and  hence  proceeds  to  go.  Close  hy  Bruno  he 
stands  stilL^  You  scamp !  You  worried  your  father 
into  his  grave.  Your  sister  might  better  ha'  let 
you  starve  behind  some  fence  rather'n  raise  you 
an'  litter  the  earth  with  another  criminal  like  you. 
I'll  be  back  in  half  an  hour!  But  I  won't  be 
alone.     I'll  have  the  sergeant  with  me! 

[John  leaves  hy  the  outer  door,  putting  on 
his  slouch  hat. 

So  soon  as  John  has  disappeared  Bruno  turns  and 
spits  out  after  him  toward  the  door,      ^ 

Bruno 
If  I  ever  gets  hold  o'  you ! 

Mrs.  John 

Why  d'you  come,  Bruno?  Tell  me,  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Bruno 
Tin's  what  you  gotta  give  me.     Or  I'll  go  to  hell. 
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Mrs.  John 

l^Locks  and  latches  the  outer  door,']  Wait  till  I 
close  the  door!  Now,  what's  the  matter?.  Where 
d'you  come  from?     Where  has  you  been? 

Bruno 

Oh,  I  danced  about  half  the  night'  an'  then, 
about  sunrise,  I  went  out  into  the  country  for  a 
bit. 

Mrs.  John 

Did  Quaquaro  see  you  comin'  in,  Bruno?  Then 
you  better  look  out  that  you  ain't  walked  into  no  trap. 

Bruno 

No  danger.  I  crossed  the  yard  an'  then  went 
through  the  cellar  o*  my  friend  what  deals  in  junk 
an'  after  that  up  through  the  loft. 

Mrs.  John 
Well,  an'  what  happened? 

Bruno 

Don'  fool  aroun',  Jette.  I  gotta  have  railroad 
fare.  I  gotta  take  to  my  heels  or  I'll  go  straight 
to  hell. 

Mrs.  John 
An*  what  did  you  do  with  that  there  girl  ?    - 

Bruno 
Oh,  I  found  a  way,  Jette! 
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Mrs.  John 
What's  the  meanin'  o'  that? 

Bruno 

Oh^  I  managed  to  make  her  a  little  m6re  accom- 
modatin'  all  right! 

Mrs.  John 

An'  is  it  a  sure  'thing  that  sh*  won't  come  back 
now? 

Bruno 

Sure.  I  don'  believe  that  she'll  come  again! 
But  that  wasn't  no  easy  piece  of  work^  Jette.  But 
I  tell  you  .  .  .  gimme  somethin'  to  drink  —  quick! 
...  I  tell  you^  you  made  me  thirsty  with  your 
damned  business  —  thirsty,  an'  hot  as  hell. 

[He  drains  a  jug  full  of  footer, 

Mrs.  John 
People  saw  you  outside  the  door  with  the  girL 

Bruno 

I  had  to  make  a  engagement  with  Arthur.  She 
didn't  want  to  have  nothin'  to  do  with  me.  But 
Arthur,  he  came  dancin'  along  in  his  fine  clothes 
an'  he  managed  to  drag  her  along  to  a  bar.  She 
swallowed  the  bait  right  down  when  he  told  her 
as  how  her  intended  was  waitin'  for  her  there.  [He 
trills  out,  capering  about  contndsively,^ 

**  All  we  does  in  life's  to  go 
Up  an'  down  an'  to  an'  fro 
From  a  tap-room  to  a  show !  " 
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Mrs.  John 
Well,  an'  then? 

Bruno 

Then  she  wanted  to  get  away  'cause  Arthur  said 
that  her  intended  had  gone  off!  Then  I  wanted 
to  go  along  with  her  a  little  bit  an'  Arthur  an' 
Adolph,  they  came  along.  Next  we  dropped  in  the 
ladies'  entrance  at  Kalinich's  an'  what  with  tast- 
in'  a  lot  o'  toddy  an'  other  liquors  she  got  good 
an'  tipsy.  An'  then  she  staid  all  night  with  a 
woman  what's  Arthur's  sweetheart.  All  next  day 
there  was  always  two  or  three  of  us  boys  after  her, 
didn't  let  her  go,  an'  played  all  kinds  o'  tricks, 
an'  things  got  jollier  an'  jollier. 

[The  church  bells  of  the  Sunday  morning 
services  begin  to  ring, 

Bruno 

[Goes  onJ\  But  the  money's  gone.  I  needs 
crowns  an'  pennies,  Jette. 

Mrs.  John 

[Rummaging  for  money, ^  How  much  has  you  got 
to  have? 

Bruno 

[Listening  to  the  bells.']  What? 

Mrs.  John 
Money ! 
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Bruno 

The  old  bag  o'  bones  in  the  junk  shop  down- 
stairs was  thinkin'  as  how  I'd  better  get  across  the 
Russian  frontier!  Listen,  Jette,  how  the  bells  is 
ringin'. 

Mrs.  John 
Why  do  you  has  to  get  acrost  the  frontier? 

Bruno 

Take  a  wet  towel,  Jette,  an'  put  a  little  vinegar 
on  it.  I  been  bothered  with  this  here  dam'  nose- 
bleed 4II  night. 

\_He  presses  his  handkerchief  to  his  nose. 

Mrs.  John 

[Breathing  convulsively,  brings  a  towel,']  Who 
was  it  scratched  your  wrist  into  shreds  that  way? 

Bruno 

[Listening  to' the  bells,]  Half  past  three  o'clock 
this  mornin'  she  could  ha'  heard  them  bells  yet 

Mrs.  John 

O  Jesus,  my  Saviour!  That  ain't  true!  That 
can't  noways  be  possible!  I  didn't  tell  you  noth- 
in'  like  that,  Bruno!  Bruno,  I  has  to  sit  down. 
Oh !  [She  sits  down.]  That's  what  our  father  fore- 
told to  me  on  his  dyin'  bed. 

Bruno 

It  ain't  so  easy  jokin'  with  me.  If  you  go  to 
see  Minna,  jus'  tell  her  that  I  got  the  trick  o'  that 
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kind  o'  thing  an'  that  them  goin's  on  with  Karl  an* 
with  Fritz  has  to  stop. 

Mrs.  John 
But^  Bruno^  if  they  was  to  catch  you ! 

Bruno 

Well^  then  I  has  to  swings  an'  out  at  the  Charity 
hospital  they  got  another  stiff  to  dissect. 

Mrs.  John 

Giving  him  money. ^  Oh^  that  ain't  true.     What 
did  you  do,  Bruno? 

Bruno 

You're  a  crazy  old  crittur,  Jette. —  [He  puts  hi* 
hand  on  her  not  without  a  tremor  of  emotion.] 
You  always  says  as  how  I  ain*t  good  for  nothin'. 
But  when  things  can't  go  on  no  more,  then  you 
needs  me,  Jette. 

Mrs.  John 

Well,  but  how?  Did  you  threaten  the  girl  that 
she  wasn't  to  let  herself  be  seen  no  more?  That's 
what  you  ought  to  ha'  done,  Bruno!     An'  did  you? 

Bruno 

I  danced  with  her  half  the  night.     An'  then  we 
went  out  on  the  street.     Well,  a  gentleman  came 
along,  y'understan'?     Well,  when  I  told  him   that. 
I   had   some   little  business  o'  my  own  to  transact 
with   the  lady  an*  pulled  my  brass-knuckles   outa 
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my  breeches,  o'  course  he  took  to  his  heels. — 
Then  I  says  to  her,  says  I:  Don't  you  be  soared. 
If  you're  peaceable  an*  don*  make  no  outcry  an' 
don'  come  no  more  to  my  sister  axin'  after  the  child 
—  well,  we  c'n  make  a  reel  friendly  bargain.  So 
she  toddled  along  with  me  a  ways. 

Mrs.  John 
Well,  an*  then? 

Bruno 

Well,  she  didn't  want  to!  An'  all  of  a  sudden 
she  went  for  my  throat  that  I  thought  it'd  be  the 
end  o'  me  then  an'  there!  Like  a  dawg  she  went 
for  me  hot  an'  heavy!  An'  then  .  .  .  then  I  got 
a  little  bit  excited  too  —  an'  then,  well  .  .  .  that's 
how  it  come  .  .  . 

Mrs.  John 
\^Sunk  in  horror.']  What  time  d'you  say  it  was? 

Bruno 

It  must  ha'  been  somewhere  between  three  an' 
four.  The  moon  had  a  big  ring  aroun'  it.  Out 
on  th^  square  there  was  a  dam'  cur  behind  the 
planks  what  got  up  an'  howled.  Then  it  began  to 
drip  an'  soon  a  thunderstorm  came  up. 

Mrs.  John 

[Changed  and  with  sudden  telf-nuutery,']  It's  all 
right.     Go  on.     She  don'  deserve  no  better. 
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Bruno 

Good-bye.     I  s'pose  we  ain't  goin'  to  see  each 
other  for  jears  an'  years. 

Mrs.  John 
Where  you  goin'  to.^ 

Bruno 

First  of  all  I  gotta  lie  flat  on  my  back  for  a 
couple  o'  hours.  I'm  goin'  to  Fritz's.  He's  got 
a  room  for  rent  in  the  old  police  station  right  acrost 
from  the  Fisher's  Bridge.  I'm  safe  there  all  right 
If  there's  any  thin'  of  a  outcry  you  c'n  lemme  know. 

Mrs.  John 

Don'  you  want  to  take  a  peek  at  the  child  onct 
more  ? 

Bruno 
[^Trembling,']   Naw! 

Mrs.  John 
Why  not.^ 

Bruno 

No,  Jette,  not  in  this  here  life!  Good-bye, 
Jette.  Hoi'  on  a  minute:  Here  I  got  a  horseshoe. 
[He  puts  a  horseshoe  on  the  table,]  I  found  it- 
That'll  bring  you  good  luck.     I  don'  need  it. 

Stealthily  as  he  has  came,  Bruno  Mechelke  also, 
disappears,     Mrs.  John,  her  eyes  wide  with 
horror,    stares   at    the   spot    where   he    stood. 
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Then  the  totters  backward  a  few  paces,  presses 
her  hands,  clenched  convulsively  as  if  in 
prayer,  against  her  mouth,  and  collapses,  stiU 
trying  in  vain  to  stammer  out  a  prayerful  ap^ 
peal  to  heaven. 

Mas.  John 

I  ain't  no  murderer!     I  ain't  no  murderer!     I 
didn't  want  that  to  happen ! 


THE  FIFTH  ACT 

John's  room,  Mrs.  John  U  asleep  on  the  sofa, 
Walburga  and  Spitta  enfer  from  the  outer 
halL  The  loud  playing  of  a  military  band  is 
heard  from  the  street. 


Spitta 


No  one  is  here. 


Walburga 
Oh,    yes,    there    is,    Erich.     Mrs.    John!     She's 


asleep  here. 


Spitta 


[Approaching  the  sofa  together  with  Walburga.] 
Is  she  asleep }  So  she  is !  I  don't  understand 
how  anyone  can  sleep  amidst  this  noise. 

The  music  of  the  hand  trails  off  into  silence, 

Walburga 

Oh,  Erich,  sh!  I  have  a  perfect  horror  of  the 
woman.  Can  you  understand  anyhow  why  police- 
men are  guarding  the  entrance  downstairs  and  why 
they  won't  let  us  go  out  into  the  street.'^  I'm  so 
awfully  afraid  that,  maybe,  they'll  arrest  us  and 

take  us  alone  to  the  station. 
*^  490 
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Spitta 

Oh^  but  there's  not  the  slightest  danger^  Wal- 
borga!     You're  seeing  ghosts  by  broad  daylight. 

Walburoa 

When  the  plain  clothes  man  came  up  to  you 
and  looked  at  us  and  you  asked  him  who  he  was 
and  he  showed  his  badge  under  his  coat,  I  assure 
you,  at  that  moment,  the  stairs  and  the  hall  sud- 
denly began  to  go  around  with  me. 

Spitta 

They're  looking  for  a  criminal^  Walburga.  ^It  is 
a  so-called  raid  that  is  going  on  here,  a  kind  of  man 
hunt  such  as  the  criminal  police  is  at  times  obliged 
to  undertake. 

Walburoa 

And  you  can  believe  me,  too,  Erich,  that  I  heard 
papa's  voice.  He  was  talking  quite  loudly  to  some 
one. 

Spitta 
You  are  nervous.     You  may  have  been  mistaken. 

Walburga 

[Frightened  at  Mrs.  John,  who  is  speaking  in 
her  sleep.^   Listen  to  her:  do! 

Spitta 

Great  drops  of  sweat  are  standing  on  her  fore- 
head. Come  here!  Just  look  at  the  rusty  old 
horseshoe  that  she  is  clasping  with  both  hands. 
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Walburoa 
[Listens  and  starts  nnth  fright  again,^    Papa! 

Spitta 

I  don't  understand  you.  Let  him  come,  Wal- 
burga.  The  essential  thing  is  that  one  knows  what 
one  wants  and  that  one  has  a  clean  conscience.  I 
am  ready.  I  long  for  the  explanation  to  come 
about. 

A  loud  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door. 

Spitta 

[FtrmZy.]   Come  in! 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter  enters,  more  out  of  breath 
than  usual.  An  expression  of  relief  comes 
over  her  face  as  she  catches  sight  of  her  daugh- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 

Thank  God!  There  you  are,  children!  [^Trem- 
bling, Walburoa  throws  herself  into  her  mother's 
arms.]  Girlie,  but  what  a  fright  you've  given  your 
old  mother. 

[A    pause  in   which  only   the  breathing   of 
Mrs.  Hassenreuter  is  heard. 

Walburoa 
Forgive  me,  mama:  I  couldn't  act  differently. 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 

Oh,  no!  One  doesn't  write  letters  containing 
such  thoughts  to  one's  own  mother.     And  especially 
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not  to  a  mother  like  me.  If  your  soul  is  in  pain 
you  know  very  well  that  you  can  always  count  on 
me  for  help  and  counsel.  I'm  not  a  monster^  and 
I  was  young  myself  once.  But  to  threaten  to 
drown  yourself  .  .  .  and  things  like  that  •  .  .  no^ 
that's  all  wrong.  You  shouldn't  have  done  that. 
Surely  you  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Spitta.  And  now 
this  very  minute  .  .  .  heavens,  how  you  both  look! 
.  .  .  this  very  minute  you  must  both  come  home  with 
me!  —  What's  the  matter  with  Mrs.  John? 

Walburoa 

Oh  yes,  help  us!  Don't  forsake  us!  Take  us 
with  you,  mama !  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  that  you're  here! 
I  was  just  paralysed  with  fright! 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 

Very  well,  then.  Come  along.  That  would  be 
the  last  straiy  if  one  had  to  be  prepared  for  such 
desperate  follies  from  you,  Mr.  Spitta,  or  from 
this  child!  At  your  age  one  should  have  courage. 
If  everything  doesn't  go  quite  smoothly  you  have 
no  right  to  think  of  expedients  by  which  one  has 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose.  We  live  but 
once,  after  all. 

Spitta 

Oh,  I  have  courage!  And  I'm  not  thinking  of 
putting  an  end  to  myself  as  one  who  is  weary  and 
defeated  .  .  .  unless  Walburga  is  refused  to  me. 
In  that  case,  to  be  sure,  my  determination  is  firm. 
It  doesn't  in  the  least  undermine  my  belief  in  my- 
self or  in  my  future  that  I  am  poor  for  the  present 


and  have  to  take  my  dinner  ctccasionaUj*  in  the 
people's  kitchen.  And  I  am  sure  Walburga  b 
equally  convincad  that  a  day  must  come  that  will 
indemnify  na  for  all  the  dark  and  difficult  hours  of 
the  present. 


Mm 


Hasbenrevteb 


Life  is  long;  and  you're  almost  children  to-day. 
It's  not  so  very  bad  for  a  student  to  iiave  to  take 
an  occasional  meal  in  the  people's  kitchen.  It 
would  be  rauch  worse,  however,  for  Walburga  as 
a  married  woman.  And  I  hope  for  the  sake  of 
you  both  that  you'll  wait  till  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  hearthstone  of  your  own  with  the  neces- 
sary wood  and  coal  can  be  founded.  In  the  mean- 
time I've  succeeded  in  persuading  papn  to  a  kind 
of  truce.  It  wasn't  easy  and  it  might  have  been 
impossible  had  not  this  morning's  mail  brought  Ox 
news  of  his  definitive  appointment  as  manager  of 
the  theatre  at  Strassburg. 

'Walburga 
\Joi/ou3ly.]     Oh,  mama,  mama !     That  isaiayof 

Mm.  John 
[Sit*  up  trilh  a  start.'\    Bruno! 

Mrs.  Harsenheuter 


\Apologiiing.]    Oh, 
John. 


'akencd    yon,    Un, 


u 


I 
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Mrs.  John 
Is  Bruno  gone? 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 
Who?     Who's  Bruno? 

Mrs.  John 
Why,  Bruno!     Don*  you  know  Bruno? 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 
Ah,  jes,  yes !     That's  the  name  of  your  brother. 

Mrs.  John 
Was  I  asleep? 

Spitta 

Fast  asleep.  But  you  cried  out  aloud  in  your 
sleep  just  now. 

Mrs.  John 

Did  you  see,  Mr.  Spitta,  how  them  boys  out  in 
the  yard  threw  stones  at  my  little  Adelbert's  wee 
grave?  But  I  got  after  'em,  eh?  An'  they  wasn't 
no  bad  slaps  neither  what  I  dealt  out. 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 

It  seems  that  you've  been  dreaming  of  your  first 
little  boy  who  died,  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 

« 

No,  no;  all  that's  fac'!  I  ain't  been  dreamin'. 
An'  then  I  took  little  Adelbert  an'  I  went  with  him 
to  the  registrar's  office. 
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Mrs.  Hassenrsutbr 

But  if  your  little  boy's  no  longer  alive  .  •  .  how 
could  you  .  .  . 

Mrs.  John 

Aw^  when  a  little  child  is  onct  bom^  it  don't  mat- 
ter if  it's  dead  .  .  .  it's  still  right  inside  o'  its 
mother.  Did  you  hear  that  dawg  howlin'  behind 
the  board  fence?  An'  the  moon  had  a  big  ring 
aroun'  it !     Bruno,  you  ain'  doin'  right ! 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 

[Shaking  Mrs.  John.]  Wake  up,  my  good 
woman!  Wake  up,  Mrs.  John!  You  are  ill! 
Your  husband  ought  to  take  you  to  see  a  physician. 

Mrs.  John 

Bruno,  you  ain'  doin'  right!  [The  bells  are  ring' 
ing  again,^   Ain't  them  the  bells  .^ 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 
The  service  is  over,  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 

[Wholli/  awake  now,  stares  about  her,']  Why  does 
I  wake  up.^  Why  didn't  you  take  an  ax  when  I 
was  asleep  an'  knock  me  over  the  head  with  it  ?  — 
WTiat  did  I  say  ?  Sh !  Only  don't  tell  a  livin'  soul 
a  word,  Mrs.  Hassenreuter. 

•    [She  jumps  up  and  arranges   her  hair  bv 
the  help  of  many  hairpins. 

Manager  Hassenreuter  appears  in  the  cloorwav. 
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Hassenreuter 

l^Siariing  at  the  sight  of  his  fatnilifJ] 

"  Behold^  behold^  Timotheus> 
Here  are  the  cranes  of  Ibicus ! " 

Didn't  you  tell  me  there  was  a  shipping  agent's  of- 
fice in  the  neighbourhood,  Mrs.  John?  —  [To  Wal- 
BURGA.]  Ah,  yes,  my  child!  While,  with  the  frivo- 
lousness  of  youth  you  have  been  thinking  of  your 
pleasure  and  nothing  but  your  pleasure,  ;|^ur  papa 
has  been  running  about  for  three  whole  hours 
again  purely  on  business. —  [To  Spitta.]  You 
wouldn't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  establish  a  family, 
young  man,  if  you  had  the  least  suspicion  how 
hard  it  is  —  a  struggle  from  day  to  day  —  to  get 
even  the  wretched,  mouldy  necessary  bit  of  daily 
bread  for  one's  wife  and  child!  I  trust  it  will 
never  be  your  fate  to  be  suddenly  hurled  one  day, 
quite  penniless,  into  the  underworld  of  Berlin  and 
be  obliged  to  struggle  for  a  naked  livelihood  for 
yourself  and  those  dear  to  you,  breast  to  breast 
with  others  equally  desperate,  in  subterranean  holes 
and  passages!  But  you  may  all  congratulate  me! 
A  week  from  now  we  will  be  in  Strassburg.  [Mrs. 
Hassenreuter,  Walburoa  and  Spitta  all  press 
his  hand,^   Everything  else  will  be  adjusted,  v 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 

You  have  fought  an  heroic  battle  for  us  during 
these  past  years,  papa.  And  you  did  it  without 
stooping  to  anything  unworthy. 

Hassenreuter 

It  was  a  fight  like  that  of  drowning  men  who 
struggle  for  planks  in  the  wat^r.     My  noble  cos- 
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tumes,  nud<f  to  body  forth  the  dreams  of  pottt, 
in  what  dens  of  vice,  on  what  reeking  bodies  hare 
thev  not  passed  iheir  nights  ^  oi/i  profanum  tnd- 
gut  —  onlj  that  a  few  pejinies  of  rental  might 
clatter  in  my  cashbox !  But  let  us  turn  to  more 
cheerful  thouj^hts.  The  freight  wag^n,  alias  the 
cart  of  Thespis,  is  at  the  door  in  order  to  effect 
the  removal  of  our  Penate*  to  happier  fields. — 
[Suddfnlg  turning  lo  Spitta.J  My  ciceUent  Spitta, 
I  demand  your  word  of  honour  that,  in  your  so- 
ealled  de.spair,  you  two  do  not  commit  some  irrep- 
arable folly.  In  return  I  promise  to  lend  my  car 
to  any  utterances  of  yours  characterised  by  a  modi* 
cum  of  good  sense.^ —  Finally:  I've  come  to  yon, 
Mrs.  John,  firstly  because  the  officers  bar  a]|  the 
exits  and  will  permit  no  one  to  go  out;  and  sec- 
ondly because  I  would  like  exceedingly  to  know 
■wily  a  man  like  myself,  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  triumphant  flag  is  fluttering  in  the  wind  again, 
should  have  become  the  object  of  a  malicious  newt- 
paper  report! 

Mrs.  Hasbehreutsr 
Dear  Harro,  Mrs.  John  doesn't  understand  rou. 

Hassenreutcr 
Aha !  Then  let  us  begin  ah  oro.  ]  have  letters 
here  [he  tkowi  a  bundle  of  them]  one,  two,  three, 
live  —  about  a  dozen .'  In  these  letters  unlciiawii 
but  malicious  individuals  congratulate  me  upon  an 
event  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  my 
storage  loft.  1  would  pay  no  atteotion  to  these 
communicatioiis  were  tbey  not  confirmed  by  «  uewg 


J 
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item  in  the  papers  according  to  which  a  newborn 
infant  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  loft  of  a 
costumer  in  the  suburbs  ...  a  costumer^  forsooth! 
I  would  have  said  nothings  I  repeat^  if  this  item 
had  not  perplexed  me.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity  involved  here.  In  spite 
of  that^  I  don't  like  to  have  the  report  stick  to 
me.  Especially  since  this  cub  of  a  reporter  speaks 
of  the  costumer  as  being  a  bankrupt  manager  of 
barn  stormers.  Read  it^  mama :  "  The  Stork  Vis- 
its Costumer."  I'll  box  that  fellow's  ears!  This 
evening  my  appointment  at  Strassburg  is  to  be 
made  public  in  the  papers  and  at  the  same  time  I 
am  to  be  offered  as  a  kind  of  comic  dessert  urbi  et 
orbi.  As  if  it  were  not  obvious  that  of  all  curses 
that  of  being  made  ridiculous  is  the  worst ! 

Mrs.  John 

You  say  there's  policemen  at  the  door  downstairs, 
sir? 

Hassenreuter 

Yes,  and  their  watch  is  so  close  that  the  funeral 
procession  of  Mrs.  Knobbe's  baby  has  been  brought 
to  a  standstill.  They  won't  even  let  the  little  coffin 
and  the  horrid  fellow  from  the  burial  society  who  is 
carrying  it  go  out  to  the  carriage. 

Mrs.  John 
Wdat  child's  funeral  was  that? 

Hassenreuter 

Don't  you  know?  It's  the  little  son  of  Mrs. 
Knobbe  which  was  brought  up  to  me  in  so  mys- 
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terious  a  way  by  two  women  and  died  almost  under 
my  very  eyes,  probably  of  cshaostion.  A  pro- 
pos  .  .  . 

Mrs.  John 
The  Knobbe  woman's  child  is  drad? 


Ha, 


4 


A  propos,  Mrs.  John.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
you  ought  really  to  itnow  how  the  nfTair  of  those 
two  half-craay  women  who  got  hold  of  the  child 
linally  ended  ? 

Mrs.  John 
Well  now,  tell  me,  ain't  it  like  the  very  linger  o' 
God  that  they  didn't  take  my  little  Adelbert  an'  that 
he  didn't  die } 

Hassenreuteb 
Just  why?  I  don't  understand  the  logic  of  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  asking  myself 
whether  the  confused  speeches  of  tlie  Palish  girl, 
the  theft  committed  in  ray  loft,  and  the  milk  bottle 
which  Quaquaro  brought  down  in  a  boot  —  whether 
nil  the.se  things  had  not  something  to  do  with  tbc 
notice  in  the  papers. 

Mrs.  John 
No,    there    ain't    no    connection    between    them 
things.     Has  you  seen  Paul,  sir? 


L^ 


Panl?     Ah  yes;  that's  your  husband.     Yea,  yes. 
Indeed   I   saw  him  in  conversation   with   detectiTC 
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Puppe,  who  visited  me  too  in  connection  with  the 
theft. 

John  enters.- 

John 

Well,  Jette,  wasn't  I  right?  This  here  thing's 
happened  soon  enough! 

Mrs.  John 
What's  happened? 

John 

D'you  want  me  to  go  an'  earn  the  thousand 
crowns'  reward  what's  offered  accordin'  to  placards 
on  the  news  pillars  by  the  chief  o'  police's  office  for 
denouncin'  the  criminal? 

Mrs.  John 
How's  that? 

John 

Don't  you  know  that  all  this  manoeuverin'  o'  po- 
lice an'  detectives  is  started  on  account  o'  Bruno? 

Mrs.  John 

How  so?  Where?  What  is  it?  What's  been 
started  ? 

John 

The  funeral's  been  stopped  an*  two  o'  the  mourn- 
ers —  queer  customers  they  is,  too  —  has  been  taken 
prisoner.     Yes,   sir!     That's   the   pass   things   has 
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come  to,  Mr,  Hasaeoreutcr,  I'm  a  man,  sir,  what's 
tied  to  a  women  as  hns  a  brother  what's  bein"  par- 
sued  by  the  criminal  police  an'  by  detectives  be- 
cause be  killed  a  woman  not  far  from  the  I 
under  a  lilac  bush. 

Habseni 
But  mv  dear  Mr.  Jobn:     God  forbid   tbat  that 


Mrs.  John 

That's 
at. 

a  lie 

My  brother  d 

John 

Aw,  don"  be  though,  Jette?  Mr,  Hassenrcuter, 
I  was  aayin'  the  other  day  what  kind  of  a  bratbfr 
that  is!  [He  notices  the  bunch  of  lilacx  and  take* 
it  from  the  table.~\  Look  at  this  here!  That  there 
monster's  been  in  my  home!  If  he  comes  back  I'll 
be  the  first  one  tliat'U  take  him,  bound  hand  an'  foot, 
an'  deliver  him  up  to  justice! 

[//e  searches  thraugh  the  ivhote  roam. 

Mrs.  John 


You  c'n  tell  dam'  fools  there's  such  i 
justice.     There  ain't  no  justice,  not  e 


i  thing  u 

lul  here.  An'  that  bit  o*  lilac  1 
brought  along  from  Hangelsbcrg  where  a  big  bush 
of  it  grows  behind  your  sister's  house. 

John 
Jette,  yon  wasn't  at  my  sister's  at  all.     Quaquaro 


'   told    : 


that!     They   proved    that    at   bead- 
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quarters.     You    was    seen    in    the    park    by    the 
river  .  .  . 


lies! 


Mrs.  John 


John 


An'  'way  out  in  the  suburbs  where  you  passed  the 
night  in  a  arbour ! 

Mrs.  John 

What?  D'you  come  into  your  own  house  to  tear 
everythin'  into  bits? 

John 

All  right!  I  ain't  sorry  that  things  has  come  to 
this.  There  ain't  no  more  secrets  between  us  here. 
I  foretold  all  that. 

Hassenreuter 

[Tense  with  interest,']  Did  that  Polish  girl  who 
fought  like  a  lioness  for  Mrs.  Knobbe's  baby  the 
other  day  ever  show  herself  again? 

John 

She's  the  very  one.  She's  the  one  what  they 
pulled  out  o'  the  water  this  morning.  An'  I  has 
to  say  it  without  bitin'  my  tongue  off:  Bruno 
Mechelke  took  that  girl's  life. 

Hassenreuter 
[Quickly. 1  Then  she  was  probably  his  mistress? 
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John 

Ask  mother!  I  don'  know  about  that!  That's 
what  I  was  scared  of;  that's  the  reason  I  rather 
didn't  come  home  at  all  no  more,  that  my  own  wife 
was  loaded  down  with  a  crowd  like  that  an'  didn't 
have  the  strength  to  shake  it  off. 

Hassenrectter 
Come^  children! 

John 
Why  so?     You  jus'  stay! 

Mrs.  John 

You  don'  has  to  go  an'  open  the  windows  an' 
cry  out  everythin'  for  all  the  world  to  hear!  It's 
bad  enough  if  fate's  brought  a  misfortune  like  that 
on  us.  Go  on !  Make  a  noise  about  it  if  you  want 
to.     But  you  won't  see  me  very  soon  again. 

Hassenreuter 
And  you  mean  to  say  that  that  .  .  . 

John 

That's  jus'  what  I'll  do!  Jus'  that!  I'll  caU 
in  anybody  as  wants  to  know  —  outa  the  street, 
offa  the  hall^  the  carpenter  outa  the  yard,  the  boys 
an'  the  girls  what  takes  their  confirmation  lessons 
—  I'll  call  'em  all  an'  I'll  tell  'em  what  a  woman 
got  into  on  account  o'  her  fool  love  for  her  brother! 
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And  so  that  giioil- looking  girl  who  laid  claim  to 
the  child  is  actually  dead  to-day? 

John 

Maybe  she  was  good-lookin'.     I  don'  know  noth- 

in'  about  thnt,   whether  she    was    pretty   or   ugly- 

fiut  it's  a   fac'  that  she's  lyin'   in   the  morgue  this 

day. 

.  John 
c'n   tell   you  what   she   was !      She   was   a   com- 
,  low  wench!     She  hud  dealin's  with  a  Tyrolese 
feller  that  didn't  want  to  have  nothin'  more  to  do 
with  her  an'  she  had  a  child  by  him.     An'  she'd 
ha'  liked  to  kill  that  child  while  it  was  in  her  o 
womb.     Then  she  came  to  fetch  it  with  that  Kiel- 
backe  what's  been  in  prison  eighteer 
professional    baby-killer.     Whether 
dealin's  with  Bruno.  I  don'  know! 
maybe  not!     An'  anyhow,  I  doi 


1  months  as  a 
she  had  any 
Maybe  so  an' 
e  how  it  con- 


:  what  B; 


Habsenreuter 
J  did  know  the  girl  in  question,  Mrs.  John? 


I   didn't  know  hi 
.■erybody   as 


ki' 
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Hassenreuter 

You're  an  honourable  woman:  you're  an  honour^ 
able  man^  Mr.  John.  This  matter  with  your  way- 
ward brother  is  terrible  enough  as  a  fact^  but  it 
ought  not  seriously  to  undermine  your  married  life. 
Stay  honest  and  .  .  . 

John 

Not  a  bit  of  it!  I  don't  stay  with  such  people; 
not  anywhere  near  'em.  [^He  brings  his  fist  down 
on  the  table,  taps  at  the  walls,  stamps  on  the  floor.'\ 
Listen  to  the  crackin'!  Listen  how  the  plasterin' 
comes  rumblin'  down  behind  the  wall-paper! 
Everythin's  rotten  here,  everythin's  worm  eaten! 
Everythin's  undermined  by  varmint  an'  by  rats  an' 
by  mice.  [^He  see-saws  on  a  loose  plank  in  the 
floor. ^  Everythin*  totters !  Any  minute  the  whole 
business  might  crash  down  into  the  cellar. —  [H« 
opens  the  door.l^  Selma!  Selma!  I'm  goin'  to  pull 
outa  here  before  the  whole  thing  just  falls  together 
into  a  heap  o'  rubbish! 

Mrs.  John 
What  do  you  want  o'  Sehna.^ 

John 

Selma  is  goin'  to  take  that  child  an'  I'll  go  with 
'em  on  the  train  an'  take  it  out  to  ray  sister. 

Mrs.  John 

You'll  hear  from  me  if  you  try  that!  Oh,  you 
jus*  try  it! 
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John 

Is  my  child  to  be  brought  up  in  surroundings  like 
this^  an'  maybe  some  day  be  driven  over  the  roofs 
with  Bruno  an'  maybe  end  in  the  penitentiary? 

Mrs.  John 

[Cries  out  at  him,]  That  ain't  your  child  at  all ! 
Y'understan*  ? 

John 

'S  that  so?  Welly  we'll  see  if  an  honest  man 
can't  be  master  o'  his  own  child  what's  got  a  mother 
that's  gone  crazy  an'  is  in  the  hands  of  a  crowd  o' 
murderers.  I'd  like  to  see  who's  in  the  right  there 
an'  who's  the  stronger.     Selma! 

Mrs.  John 

I'll  scream!  I'll  tear  open  the  windows!  Mrs. 
Hassenreuter^  they  wants  to  rob  a  mother  o'  her 
child!  That's  my  right  that  I'm  the  mother  o'  my 
child!  Ain't  that  my  right?  Ain't  that  so^  Mrs. 
Hassenreuter  ?  They're  surroundin'  me!  They 
wants  to  rob  me  o'  my  rights!  Ain't  it  goin'  to 
belong  to  me  what  I  picked  up  like  refuse^  what  was 
lyin'  on  rags  half-dead^  an'  I  had  to  rub  it  an' 
knead  it  all  I  could  before  it  began  to  breathe  an' 
come  to  life  slowly?  If  it  wasn't  for  me,  it  would 
ha'  been  covered  with  earth  these  three  weeks ! 

Hassenreuter 

Mr.  John,  to  play  the  part  of  an  arbitrator  be- 
tween married  people  is  not  ordinarily  my  func- 
tion.    It's  too  thankless  a  task  and  one's  experi- 
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cnccs  arc,  as  a  rule,  too  anhappj.  But  jroD  shoald 
not  permit  your  feeling  of  honour,  justly  wounded 
as,  no  doubt,  it  is,  to  hurry  you  into  acts  that  are 
rnsh,  for,  after  all,  your  wife  is  not  responsible 
for  her  brother's  act.  Let  her  have  the  child! 
Don't  increase  the  misery  of  it  all  by  such  hardness 
toward  your  wife  as   mubt   hurt  her  most  cruelly 

Mrs,  John 

Paul,  that  child's  like  as  if  it  was  cut  ouln  my 
own  flesh !  1  bought  that  child  with  my  blood.  II 
ain't  enough  that  all  the  world's  after  me  an 
wants  to  take  it  away  from  nic;  now  you  gotla 
join  'em  an'  do  the  same!  That's  the  thanks  a  per- 
son gets!  Why,  it's  like  a  pack  o'  hungry  wolves 
aroun'  me.  You  c'n  kill  me !  But  you  can't  touch 
my  baby ! 

John 

I  comes  home,  Mr.  Hassenreuter,  only  this  morn- 
in'.  I  comes  home  with  all  my  tools  on  the  train, 
jolly  OS  c'n  be.  1  broke  off  all  ray  connections  in 
Hamburg.  Even  if  you  don'  earn  so  much,  says  I 
to  myself,  you'd  rather  be  with  your  family,  an' 
take  up  vour  child  in  your  arms  a  little,  or  maybe 
take  it  on  your  knee  a  little !  That  was  about  the 
way  I  was  thinkin' ! 

Mhs.  John 
Paul !     Here,  Paul !   [She  gfim  dote  up  to  Aim.] 
You  c'n  tear  my  heart  out  if  j-oii  want  to! 

\Slie  ttares  long  al  him,  then  runt  behind 
the  parlilioii,  n-heiict  hrr  loud  weeping  it 
heard. 


i 

B 

1 

■ 
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Selma    enter)    fro: 

m    the   halt.     She 

drested                      ^H 

in  her 

\ng  garment*  and  carriet 
hand. 

a            fvreath               ^^M 

Selma 

■ 

Wliat  is 

I  to  do 

?  You  called  me 
John 

^H 

Put  on  1 

.■our  elt 

Hik,  Selnia.     Ax   ■ 

mother  if                  ^^H 

you   t'li   go   an'   take   a   trip   with   ir 
berg.     You'll   earn  a  bit  o'   money 
you  gotta  do  is  to  take  my  child  ot 
come  along  with  me. 

le  to  Hnngels-                ^^H 
it.     All                 ^H 

your  arm                        ^H 

Selma 

fl 

No,  I  ail 

''  go'"' 

to  touch  that  child  no  more.                    ^^^| 

John 

■ 

WTiy  not 

? 

Selma 

1 

No;  I'm 

afraid. 

Mr.   .John!      Vm                                                 ^^ 

that  scored  at                 ^^M 

the  way  mi 

ama  nii 

the  police  lieutenant  screamed                 ^^^| 

at  me. 

Mrs.  John- 

m 

[Appeau 

'■]    Wh.i 

,'  did  they  scream 
Selma 

'■■"    1 

[Crying 
slapped  my 

vociferowtli/.]     Officer 
face. 

i 

Scliierke    even                ^^1 
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Mrs.  John 

Well,  I'll  see  about  that  ...  he  oughta  try  that 
again. 

Selma 

I  can't  tell  why  that  Polish  girl  took  my  little 
brother  away.  If  I'd  known  that  my  little  brother 
was  goin'  to  die,  I'd  ha'  jumped  at  her  throat 
first.  Now  little  Gundofried's  coffin  stands  on  the 
stairs.  I  believe  mama  has  convulsions  an'  is  lyin' 
down  in  Quaquaro's  alcove.  An'  me  they  wants 
to  take  to  the  charity  organisation,  Mrs.  John. 

[She  weepi, 

Mrs.  John 

Then  you  c'n  be  reel  happy.  They  can't  treat 
you  worse'n  you  was  treated  at  home. 

Selma 

An'  I  gotta  go  to  court!  An'  maybe  they'll  take 
me  to  gaol! 

Mrs.  John 
On  account  o*  what? 

Selma 

Because  they  says  I  took  the  child  what  the  Pol- 
ish girl  had  up  in  the  loft  an'  carried  it  down  to 
you. 

Hassenreuter 
So  a  child  actually  was  born  up  there. 
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Selma 
Certainly. 

Hassenreuter 
In  whose  loft? 

Selma 

Why,  where  them  actors  lives!  It  ain't  none  o' 
my  business!  How  is  I  to  know  anythin'  about  it? 
All  I  c'n  say  is  .  .  . 

Mrs.  John 

You  better  hurry  on  about  your  business  now, 
Selma!  You  got  a  clean  conscience!  You  don' 
has  to  care  for  what  people  jabber. 

Selma 

An*  I  don'  want  to  betray  ilothin'  neither,  Mrs. 
John. 

John 

l^Grasps  Selma,  who  is  about  to  run  away,  and 
holds  her  fast,^  Naw,  you  ain't  goin'!  Here  you 
stays !  The  truth !  **  I  don'  want  to  betray  noth- 
in',"  you  says.  You  lieard  that,  too,  Mrs.  Hassen- 
reuter? An'  Mr.  Spitta  an'  the  young  lady  here 
heard  it  too.  The  truth!  You  ain't  goin'  to  leave 
this  here  spot  before  I  don*  know  the  rights  o'  this 
matter  about  Bruno  an'  his  mistress  an'  if  you  peo- 
ple did  away  with  that  child! 

Mrs.  John 

Paul,  I  swear  before  God  that  I  ain't  done  away 
with  it! 
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John 
Well  .  .  .?  Out  with  what  yon  know,  girl!  I 
been  seein'  for  a  long  time  that  there's  been  some 
ftcerrt  scheming  between  you  an'  my  wife.  There 
ain't  no  nae  no  more  in  all  that  winkin*  an'  noddin*. 
Is  that  child  dead  or  alive? 

SSLWA 

No,  that  ehild  is  alive  all  right 

HAesBN'HEVTKR 

The  one,  yon  mean,  that  yoa  carried  down  here 
nnder  your  apron  or  in  some  such  way? 

John 
If  it's  dead  yon  c'n  be  sore  that  you  an'  Bnmoll 
both  be  made  a  head  shorter 'n  yon  are 


SCLMA 

u  the  ehild  is  alit«. 

HlESENBKITTKS 


But  yon  said  at  first  tfaat  yon  hadn't  bronglit 
down  any  child  at  all. 

JOHK 

An'  yon  pretend  to  know  nothin'  o'  that  whole 
business,  mother?  [Mas.  Johk  *taret  at  him; 
Selm*  gate*  MpletMlf  and  confiutdlg  at  Mm. 
Jo»x.]  Mother,  yon  got  rid  o'  the  child  o'  Bmno 
an*  that  Polish  wei>ch  an'  tben>  when  people  cmbm 
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after  it,  you  went  an'  substitooted  that  little  crittor 
o'  Knobbe's. 

Walburoa 

[Very  pale  and  conquering  her  repugnance. 1 
Tell  me,  Mrs.  John,  what  happened  on  that  day 
when  I  so  foolishly  took  flight  up  into  the  loft  at 
papa's  coming?  I'll  explain  that  to  you  later, 
papa.  On  that  occasion^  as  became  clear  to  me 
later,  I  saw  the  Polish  girl  twice:  first  with  Mrs. 
John  and  then  with  her  brother. 

Hassenreuter 
You,  Walburga? 

Walburoa 

Yes,  papa.  Alice  Riitterbusch  was  with  you 
that  day,  and  I  had  made  an  engagement  to  meet 
Erich  here.  He  came  to  see  you  finally  but  failed 
to  meet  me  because  I  kept  hidden. 

Hassenreuter 
I  can't  say  that  I  have  any  recollection  of  that. 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 

[To  her  husband,']  The  girl  has  really  passed 
more  than  one  sleepless  night  on  account  of  this 
matter. 

Hassenreuter 

Well,  Mrs.  John,  if  you  are  inclined  to  attach 
any  weight  to  the  opinion  of  a  former  jurist  who 
exchanged  the  law  for  an  artistic  career  only  after 


a* 
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having  been  plucked  in  his  bar  examination  —  in 
that  cnse  let  me  assure  you  that,  under  thiS  circum- 
stances, ruthless  frankness  will  prove  your  beat  de- 

John 
Jette,  where  did  you  put  that  there  child?  The 
head  detective  told  me  —  I  jus'  remember  it  now  — 
that  they're  still  huntin"  aroun'  for  the  child  o' 
the  dead  woman !  Jette,  for  God's  sake,  don't  you 
have  'em  suspect  you  o'  layin'  hands  on  that  there 
newborn  child  jus'  to  gel  tlie  proofs  a'  your  broth- 
er's rascality  oula  the  world! 


Me  lay  hrtuds  < 


Mrs.  John 
Q  little  Adelbert,  Paul? 


4 


Nobody    ain't    talkin'     o'    Adelbert    here.     [To 
Selma,]    I'll  knock  your  head  off  for  you  if  you 
don"  tell  me  this  minute  what's  become  o' 
o'  Bruno  an'  the  Polish  girl! 


Selma 


Why,  it's  behind  yoin 


I  partition,  Mr,  Jdin! 


it,  Jette? 

Mbb.  John 
I  ain't  goin'  to  tell  that. 

The  child  begin*  to  erg. 
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John 

[To  Selma.]  The  truth!  Op  I'll  turn  you  over 
to  the  police^  y'understan' ?  See  this  rope?  I'll  tie 
you  hand  and  foot! 

Selma 

[Involuntarily,  in  the  extremity  of  her  fear."] 
It's  cryin'  now!  You  know  that  child  well  enough, 
Mr.  John. 

John 

Me? 

[Utterly  at  sea  he  looks  first  at  Selma^  then 
at  Hassenreuter.  Suddenly  a  suspicion 
flashes  upon  him  as  he  turns  his  gaze 
upon  his  wife.  He  believes  that  he  is  be^ 
ginning  to  understand  and  wavers. 

Mrs.  John 

Don't  you  let  a  low  down  lie  like  that  take  you 
in,  Paul!  It's  all  invented  by  the  fine  mother 
that  girl  has  outa  spite!  Paul,  why  d'you  look  at 
me  so? 

Selma 

That's  low  of  you,  mother  John,  that  you  wants 
to  make  me  out  so  bad  now.  Then  I  won't  be 
careful  neither  not  to  let  nothin'  out!  You  know 
all  right  that  I  carried  the  young  lady's  child  down 
here  an'  put  it  in  the  nice,  clean  bed.  I  c'n  swear 
to  that!     I  c'n  take  my  oath  on  that! 

Mrs.  John 

Lies!  Lies!  You  says  that  my  child  ain't  my 
child ! 


THE  BATS 
D't  had  no  child  at  all.  Mrs.  John! 


[Embracer  her  huthand't  k-neet.'\    Oh,  that  ain't 
true  at  all! 

John 
You  leave  me  alone,  Henrietta!     Don'  dirty  me 
with  yma  bands! 

Mba.  John 
Paul,- 1  couldn't  do  no  difTerent.  I  had  to  do 
that.  I  was  deceired  myself  an'  then  I  told  you 
about  it  in  my  letter  to  Hamburg  an'  then  you 
was  so  happy  an'  I  couldn't  disappoint  you  an'  1 
thought:  it's  gotta  t>e !     We  c'n  has  a  child  lliis  way 


too  t 


■  then  . 


John 


\Wilfi  ominout  calmnett.']  Lemme  think  it  orer, 
Jelte.  [He  goe*  to  the  cheat  of  dratvert,  open*  a 
drawer  and  flingi  the  baby  linen  and  baby  drettet 
thai  he  findt  therein  inlo  the  middle  of  the  room.] 
C'n  anybody  undcrstan'  bow  week  after  week,  an' 
month  after  month,  all  day  long  an'  half  the  nights 
she  could  ha'  worked  on  this  trash  till  ber  finj 
was  bloody? 


Mm 


John 


[Gatkert  up  the  linen  and  the  dresteg  in  ii 
haste  and  hidei  them  carefully  in  the  table  d, 
and  eUen-here.]    Paul,  don'  do  that!     You   c'n  do 


i^^l 
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anythin'  else!     It's  like  tearin'  the  last  rag  ofTa 
my  naked  body! 

John 

[Stops,  grasps  his  forehead  and  sinks  into  a 
chair. ^  If  that's  true^  mother^  I'll  be  too  ashamed 
to  show  my  face  again. 

l^He  seems  to  sink  into  himself,  crosses  his 
arms  over  his  head  and  hides  his  face. 

Hassenreuter 

Mrs.  John^  how  could  you  permit  yourself  to  be 
forced  into  a  course  of  so  much  error  and  decep- 
tion ?  You've  entangled  yourself  in  the  most  fright- 
ful way!  Come,  children!  Unhappily  there  is 
nothing  more  for  us  to  do  here. 

John 

[Gets  up,"]  You  might  as  well  take  me  along  with 
you,  sir. 

Mrs.  John 

Go  on !     Go  on !     I  don*  need  you ! 

John 

[Turning  to  her,  coldli/.l  So  you  bargained  for 
that  there  kid  someway  an'  when  its  mother  wanted 
it  back  you  got  Bruno  to  kill  her? 

Mrs.  John 

You  ain't  no  husband  o'  mine!  How  could  that 
be!  You  been  bought  by  the  police!  You  took 
money  to  give  me  up  to  my  death!     Go  on,  Paul^ 
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the  end  ?     Watch  the  chimney !     Maybe  it  flew  outa 
there  on  a  broomstick. 

Mrs.  John 

Paul !  —  Now  it  ain't  to  live !  No,  outa  spite ! 
Now  it  don'  has  to  live!  Now  it's  gotta  go  down 
under  the  ground  with  me! 

[With  lightning-like  rapidity  she  has  run 
behind  the  partition  and  reappears  at  once 
with  the  child  and  makes  for  the  door, 
Hassenreuter  and  Spitta  throw  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  desperate  woman, 
intent  on  saving  the  child, 

Hassenreuter 

Stop!  I'll  interfere  now!  I  have  the  right  to 
do  so  at  this  point!  Whomever  the  little  boy  may 
belong  to  —  so  much  the  worse  if  its  mother  has 
been  murdered  —  it  was  born  on  my  premises! 
Forward,  Spitta!  Fight  for  it,  my  boy!  Here 
your  propensities  come  properly  into  play!  Go 
on!  Careful!  That's  it!  Bravo!  Be  as  careful 
as  though  it  were  the  Christ  child!  Bravo! 
That's  it!  You  yourself  are  at  liberty,  Mrs.  John. 
We  don't  restrain  you.  You  must  only  leave  us  the 
little  boy. 

Mrs.  John  rushes  madly  out, 

Schierkb 
Here  you  stays! 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 
The  woman  is  desperate.     Stop  her!     Hold  her! 


[fPitk  a  tmUfm  change.]    Look  ottt  for  mother! 

Mother!     Stop  her!     Catch  hold  o'  her!     Mother! 

Mother! 

Selma,  Sckierxe  and  John  kmrry  after  Mr*. 
JoHM.  Spitta,  Hassenssdtsr,  Mba.  Has- 
■xNRKirrEK  a«/  Walbvbba  bmtg  lA«suWiw« 
«£(wl  Ike  ekUd,  trhiek  lUt  on  the  UAle. 

H  lUE  ^iBxirr  Ks 

[CmrefMy  wrappiag  tke  ■■/ml.]  The  borrible 
wtmui  m^y  be  desperate  for  all  I  care!  But  for 
that  reaaoB  she  needn't  destroy  the  child. 

)Im.  HAsscKKtrmt 

Bat.   dearest    papa,   isnt   it   quite   eridatf   I 
&t  wvBkan  has  piiuted  her  lore,  silhr  to  the  paint 
of  Badness  as  it  is,  lo  this  rerr  infant?     Tbooght^ 
less  and  harsh  «urIs  maj  actBallj  diire  the  a^ 
h«ppj  at»,touti  to  her  de^h. 
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Tied  yesterday  to  the  widow  of  a  man  who  owned 
mother  was  no  bctter'n  she 
.  Kielbacke  was  to  take  care 
of  it,  it'd  die  like  ten  outa  every  dozen  what  she 
boards.  The  way  things  has  come  aroun'  now  — 
it'll  have  to  die  too. 


Hassenheuter 
Father  above  who  se 


Unless  our  Father  above  who  sees  all  things  has 
difi'erently  determined. 

QuAQDARO 

D'yoo  mean  Paul,  the  mason?  Not  now! 
No  sir !  I  knows  him !  He's  a  ticklish  customer 
where  his  honour  is  concerned. 


Mnt 


Hm 


ENREUTER 

1  there! 


Just  look  how  the  child  lies  there!  It's  incom- 
prehensible !  Fine  linen  —  even  laee !  Neat  and 
sweet  as  a  doll!  It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  think 
how  suddenly  it  has  become  an  utterly  forlorn  and 
forsaken  orphan. 

Spitta 
Where  I  judge  in  Israel  .  ,  . 

HA8»EimEUTBH 

Yon  would  erect  a  monument  to  Mrs.  John !  It 
may  well  be  thai  many  an  element  of  the  heroic, 
much  that  is  hiddenly  meritorious,  lurks  in  these 
obscure  fates  and  struggles.  But  not  even  Kohl- 
haas  of  Kohibaasenhriick  with  his  mud  passion  for 
justice  could  fight  his  way  through!     Let  us  use 
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practical  Christianity!     Perhaps  we  could  perma- 
nently befriend  the  child. 

QUAQUARO 

You  better  keep  your  hands  offa  that! 

Hassenreuter 
Why? 

QUAQUARO 

Unless  you're  crazy  to  get  rid  o'  money  an'  are 
anxious  for  all  the  worries  an'  the  troubles  you'll 
have  with  the  public  charities  an'  the  police  an'  the 
courts. 

Hassenreuter 

For  such  things  I  have  no  time  to  spare^  I  con* 
fess. 

Spitta 

Won't  you  admit  that  a  genuinely  tragic  fatality 
has  been  active  here? 

Hassenreuter 

Tragedy  is  not  confined  to  any  class  of  society. 
I  always  told  you  that! 

Selma^  breathless,  opens  the  outer  door, 

Selma 
Mr.  John!     Mr.  John!     Oh,  Mr.  John! 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 
Mr.  John  isn't  here.     What  do  yon  want,  Selxna? 
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Selma 
Mr.  John^  you're  to  come  out  on  the  street! 

Hassenreuter 
Quiet^  quiet  now!     What  is  the  matter? 

Selma 

[Breathlessly.']  Your  wife  .  .  .  your  wife  .  .  . 
The  whole  street's  crowded  .  .  .  'buses  an'  tram- 
cars  .  •  .  nobody  can't  get  through  .  .  .  her  arms 
is  stretched  out  •  .  .  your  wife's  lyin'  on  her  face 
down  there. 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 
Why^  what  has  happened? 

Selma 

Lord!  Lord  God  in  Heaven!  Mrs.  John  has 
killed  herself. 


the  end 
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OpinUuu  and  prel*   notlcfS  of 

The  Dramatic  iVorJis  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann 

VOLUME  ONE 

PioFXtsoft  Cai.vim  Thomas  of  Columbia  University: 

Mr.  Lcwisohn's  prefutory  efniiy  on  HauptniaDn 
strikes  me  as  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  I  know  of 
nothing  else  so  good  on  the  subject  in  the  EngUsh  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Lewisohn  knows  his  Hauptmann  and  writes 
with  ft  criticaJ  appreciation  which  Is  sane  and  delicate 
without  t>eing  over-cautious.  As  for  his  work  as  a  trans- 
lator I  am  very  favorably  imprest.  The  difficulty,  as  all 
German  scholars  know,  was  with  the  dialect.  Mr.  Levri- 
Hohn  solves  the  problem  by  using  vulgar  English,  usually 
of  a  British,  l«s  often  of  an  American  tinge.  I  do  not 
see  bow  the  thing  could  have  been  better  done. 

PioFESsoB  W.  P.  T»EKT  of  Columbia  University: 

Especially  in  view  of  whnt  1  know  of  Professor 
Lewisobn's  fitness  for  liis  task,  I  am  much  pleased  that 
he  has  taken  general  eharge  of  this  important  edition 
of  Hauptmann,  which  seems  in  its  first  volume  to  open 
auspiciously. 

The  New  Yobe  Times  (By  Pbofessoe  A.  R.  Hohlfeld 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin)  i 
Professor  Lcwisohn's  broadly  planned  undertaking  ia 
deserving  of  the  widest  recognition  and  support  Tlio 
task  of  translating  [lauptmann  ia  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one.  Let  us  say  at  once  that  the  scholarly  and  ex- 
perienced editor  has  solved  it  with  remarkable  success. 
.  .  .  The  ploys  themselves  are  preceded  by  a  well-written 
and  illuminating  Introductory  essay  on  the  technique, 
range  and  signihcance  of  Hauptmaun's  dramatic  art 

Chicago   RzcoRD'HEaALii: 

Now  that  Ibsen  is  gone,  Gerhart  Hauptmann  is  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  dramatic  world.  .  .  .  The 
appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  tiiis  autlioriied  edition 
is  a  literary  event  of  more  than  ordinary  significance. 
.  .  .  One  must  speak  with  almost  unbounded  praise  of 
Professor  Lewisolin's  translations.  ...  If  the  remaining 
volumes  prove  to  be  as  well  done  as  the  first  we  need 
seek  no  further  for  a  permanent  version  of  Hauptmann's 
dramas  in  English. 

SniKOFiELD  Repcbucan: 

Professor  Lewisohn  has  done  excellraitly  to  invent  or 
onploy  an  illiterate  speech  which  docs  not  connote  any 
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distinct    region,   but   nhlch   well   indicatei   tfie   ^pe   ( 
characters.  ...  In   his  exposition   of   Hnuptmano's  dra- 
matic method  Professor  LewiKOhn  leaves  little  to  he  de- 

The  New  York  Globs: 

The  work  of  this  translation  has  unusual   difficulties, 
but   Professor  Lcwisohii   has   been   remarkably,   we  may 
(Ten  say  completely  successful. 
The  Boston  Recoiiii 

Professor  Lewisidm's  success  in  reducing  to  the  Eng- 
lish vernacular  these  plays  so  rich  in  German  colloquial 
speech  is  a  highly  creditable  achievement.  It  may  lie  as- 
sumed that  this  edition  of  liauplmann  will  not  be  over- 
looked by  persons  interested  in  dramatic  literature. 
Habttokd  Cooan-t: 

Professor  Lewisohn  overcomes  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  dialect  employed  in  the  original,  and  supplies  an 
Introduction  —  scholarly  and  Informative  —  that  really 
interprets. 
Ths  Pittsbcroh  Pobti 

One  of  the  notable  publications  of  the  yeai 
is  a  literary  event 
The  Coi-itMBiA   (S.  C.)   Statc: 

Professor  Lewisiihn  has  undertaken  a  i 
task,  successful  completion  of  which  will  earn 
him  the  lusting  gratitude  of  the  reading  public  Partial 
performance  has  been  accomplished  by  him  in  a  way 
which  promises  highly  SHtisfactory  results. 
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